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CHAPTER I 
A Love Secret 

Grand Hotel, Brighton. 
My dearest Lallu, 

I expect we shall be home in two or three days now, 
and I shall have quite a budget of news to tell you. I 
can't possibly crowd it all into letters, but will give you 
just the bare heads, though I am longing to talk it all 
over with you. 

In the first place, you remember Mr. Mervyn Rhodes, 
that tall, handsome man who came to our rescue that 
evening in Adelaide and got us out on our plight, and 
was on the steamer with us coming home. He is here; 
and we seem to be always meeting him somehow. He is 
constantly asking about you, and says how much you 
interest him and how glad he will be to see you again. 
Mother has pressed him to call as soon as ever we are 
in town. So you will see him soon. 

There is another most interesting man in the hotel- 
Colonel Roca, that South American I told you about be- 
fore. It turns out that he is very closely connected with 
us in a rather romantic way. He was the man who would 
have had poor old Aunt Gonzolez' fortune, if mother and 
I had not been found in time. He is a most strikingly 
handsome man, and pays mother such a lot of attention, 
and you know how she likes that. I declare sometimes 
I— but there, we'll talk it over when we are carefully shut 
up in your rooms. I want your opinion about him. He 
is certainly very handsome, and he takes his ill-luck— for, 
of course, our being found and thus losing him the money 
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is ill-luck for him— just in the way one would expect from 
a sort of Spanish grandee. It was only because he made 
such strenuous exertions to find us that he lost the fortune 
and he declares he is glad now, because the money is much 
better placed. I think he is very rich, so I suppose he 
can afford not to care. But Fm afraid I should if I were 
in his place. I don't think Mr. Rhodes Ukes him, but 

men are 

I'm just called away, dear, so I must close. We are 
going to drive. I miss my little sister-*my Httle Eastern 
wonder-worker and sage— and I can picture you in your 
room sitting back with this broken letter in your hands, 
thinking it over, dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, in one 
of your moods of absolute self-absorption, when you seem 
to be plunging into the future. I wish I could look even 
a little way ahead just now. Ah me! That's a sigh, 
dearie; for all that I feel about the happiest girl aUve. 
Your loving sister. Mercy. 

The girl to whom the letter was addressed was a young 
Indian, graceful and supple in figure, and with regular, 
handsome features. As she read it she was lying back on 
a low divan in a large room furnished with Oriental mag- 
nificence; soft rugs, rich skins, costly hangings, enticing 
couches and divans, an infinite variety of quaint bronzes 
and ornaments in ivory, silver and gold, palms, rare 
ferns, and exotic plants in endless profusion decorated 
the place, and subtle scents perfumed the air. 

She had been roused from a reverie by her ayah, who 
brought her the letter, and when she had read and re- 
read it more than once, she let the hand that held it fall 
listlessly on her lap as she lay back to think. 

Her large and lustrous brown eyes closed, and she lay 
as still as death for some minutes. Then, sitting up, she 
scanned the letter once more, pausing here and there as 
she read to think. When she reached the signature she 
kissed it, and kept it pressed to her lips. Then turning 
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back to the passage in which the writer had mentioned 
the young Englishman, she read that eagerly and hungrily 
as one might read a message of life or death. 

"He is constantly asking about you, and says how much you 
interested him and how glad he will be to see you again." 

Over and over again she read this passage, till her lips 
formed the words mechanically and kept repeating them 
like a kind of lullaby, soothing her to the dreamland of 
which the writer spoke in the letter; and she lay back 
again in a reverie that brought light to her eyes and 
smiles to her lips. 

Presently rousing herself, she started up from the low 
couch, and running to a large mirror, she stood before 
it and peered into it, studying the movements of her feat- 
ures as she laughed, or sighed, or set her head this way 
and that with coquettish gestures, or posed in some fan- 
tastic, but always graceful movement. After a while, how- 
ever, the light from the eyes and the mirth and joy from 
the face faded, and a shadow of sorrow began to gloom 
the comely features. The posing ceased, the coquettish- 
ness passed, and a dulled stare of sadness came on the face. 

"It cannot be! It cannot be!" she murmured in an 
undertone of mournful sweetness. "My color." 

The words seemed to quicken conviction, and then rage 
was born; the white teeth were clenched, the lips were 
drawn slightly apart, the olive skin took a sallower hue, 
the eyes dilated, and the nostrils expanded with the deep 
breath which came from the heaving bosom. 

"The curse of my color." 

The words forced themselves between her teeth. Then, 
as if the reflection of her dark face were too hateful to 
look upon, she gave an inarticulate cry of rage, and seiz- 
ing a heavy bronze figure, dashed it with all her strength 
against the mirror, shattering it to fragments, and rushed 
back to the couch, on which she threw herself face down- 
wards in misery and passion, as the old ayah, attracted 
by the noise, came hurrying back into the room. 



CHAPTER II 
The Two Girls 

It was nearly a week before Mrs. Hawthorne and her 
daughter returned home to the big house in Wyvern 
Gardens, South Kensington, in which they had settled 
on their arrival in England. 

They were more Uke sisters in appearance than mother 
and daughter. The mother had married very early in 
life, and by virtue of a nature incapable of exertion or 
deep feeling, had reached her fortieth year while retain- 
ing a quite unusually youthful appearance. Mercy, on 
the other hand, had inherited the restless energy and 
industry of her father, and looked in appearance older 
than her two-and-twenty years. 

She was taller than her mother and handsomer, be- 
cause of the suggestion of capacity, energy, and resource 
which her face and bearing gave. Her coloring was 
superb. She had the rare combination of golden auburn 
hair with alabaster clearness of complexion, and large 
dark brown eyes capable of infinite changes of expression 
as they glanced from under the long black lashes and 
arched black brows. 

Her mother was of the same type, but the contrasts 
were far less marked; the hair darker, and the eyes and 
brows lighter, while the expression was thoroughly illus- 
trative of the character— weak, vain, indolent, and placidly 
shallow. Yet she believed herself to be possessed of great 
capacity, and had indeed gone through experiences which 
might have left indehble traces on a woman capable 
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of real feeling. With her, however, the surface was ruffled 
for the moment, a process which she mistook for genuine 
emotion, and them the calm returned. 

Mercy was glad to be home again, and was up early 
on the following morning enjoying the bright clear sun- 
light that came pouring into her rooms, as she busied 
herself arranging her flowers, examining all the little 
treasures which she had collected in their wanderings on 
the other side of the world, and singing softly snatches 
of love songs in a deep, full, contralto voice that vibrated 
with feeling. 

She was as happy as a girl could be; and now and again 
when she stopped and looked out of the window, the large 
square garden and the broad street beyond would fade 
away from her gaze as memory filled their place with 
certain scenes from the time on board ship during the voy- 
age home, from the sun-baked Australian city, from white 
dusty Cape Town, and more recently from the deck of a 
yacht in the channePand the promenade by the rolling, 
tumbling sea in which the central figure was a tall, up- 
standing man, with clear-cut features and a voice whose 
memory thrilled and delighted her. 

The smile on her face and the light in her lustrous eyes 
showed how sweet the memories were, and a little laugh of 
self-rebuke, very musical and very tuneful, would escape her 
lips when some commonplace thing, the rattling of a passing 
milk-cart, the shout of an errand lad, or the bark of a dog 
would break up the reverie, shatter the memory pictures, 
and bring her down to earth with disillusioning suddenness. 

After a time she left her room, and crossing the broad 
landing-place tried the handle of the door opposite. It 
was opened noiselessly from within, and the dark face of 
the ayah looked out, the eyes Hghting and the lips smiling 
as they saw Mercy. 

"Is your mistress awake yet?" she asked, in a low tone. 

"Not yet, miss," and the old nurse made way, opening 
the door wide. 
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Mercy went in and stepped noiselessly over the thick 
rugs of the first room, and entered the bedroom beyond. 
She leant over the bed, amid the soft luxurious pillows 
of which the Indian girl lay sleeping. The dark face looked 
all the darker by contrast with the snowy linen, and great 
coils of black hair straggled over the white pillow. After 
standing and gazing a minute, Mercy sat down by the 
bedside, and taking up the hair with a touch of fairy 
hghtness, moved it to the top of the pillow and cleared 
it from the face. She sat watching the sleeping girl and 
noting the Uttle frowns which now and again gathered 
on the dark forehead and drew the black eyebrows to- 
gether. 

"Dear Lallu!" she murmured, and then leaning forward, 
she put her own white arms as an oval frame round the 
dark face, and bending her head down till the two faces 
touched, she kissed the girl into wakefulness. 

The Indian was startled at first and struggled a moment, 
but as soon as she was sufficiently awake to quite under- 
stand what had happened, she laughed merrily, showing 
her white even teeth, and throwing her arms round Mercy, 
and hugged and kissed her with much warmth of love; 
and then they lay locked in one another's arms, till Mercy 
extricated herself and sat up. 

"You're a shockingly lazy girl, Lallu," she said, smiling. 
"Here's such a lovely morning as you'll rarely see in 
London, I can tell you, and yet you're sleeping it away 
in this sluggard fashion." 

"I like sleep," laughed the girl, showing her teeth, "and 
after all what is there to do? Supposing I get up now, 
what can I do except wait for breakfast? The earUer 
I get up the longer I wait." 

"Come out for a morning walk. Enjoy the fresh air, 
child. Live and feel glad that you are aUve. It's a pleas- 
ure to know you are alive on such a morning as this. 
Why, at Brighton, I was up every morning long before 
breakfast, and bad the first taste of the sea air." 
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"Alone?" asked Lallu, lifting her long lashes and smiling. 

"Yes, nearly always." 

"And then?" 

"But it is the sea, the crisp air, the thin warmth of the 
sunlight, that one gets up for— not the people," answered 
Mercy, passing by the second question. 

"Inever feel like that," replied Lallu, slowly and Ustlessly. 
"I don't understand it. Life must come to me, not I go 
to find it. That is the difference between East and West. 
You enjoy life in your way, I in mine." 

"But haven't you been dull while we've been away?" 

"Why should I be dull? I can do what I like here. Sit 
and dream and think, and have my little ones round me. 
I have a new pet I will show you." She bounded out of 
bed, ran into the next room, uttering a low sound be- 
tween a coo, a click, and a kiss, and the moment after 
came back fondling a huge snake that coiled itself round 
her arms and neck and bosom, while the Uthe, brown 
fingers stroked and rubbed it. 

"Those things frighten me, Lallu. I can't think how 
you can handle them in that way." 

"I love them and they love me," returned the girl, simply. 
"All animals love me. I can do what I will with them." 

"Where did you get that from?" and Mercy's face showed 
her fear of the snake as she looked at it with frowning 
brow and shrinking eye. 

"Ab Dur bought it." 

"Is it venomous? Would it bite?" 

"Bite? Yes. Poison? No. Its fangs are gone. See," 
and with a rapid action she caught the snake's head and 
held it while she opened the mouth, and pointed to th« 
spot where the fangs had been extracted. Then she laughed 
and laid the head against her cheek. She was as proud 
of it and pleased as a child with a new doll. "It is a 
shame to hurt them like that. They do no harm." 

"Have you any that have not been what you call hurt 
like that? Any that will poison?" 
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**Only one; but you most not tell Mrs. Hawthorne. 
Shall I get it and show you?" 

"No, no, please don't!" cried Mercy, hastily. "I really 
think you ought not to keep it, dear. Both mother and 
I are dreadfully afraid of such things." 

"It will do no harm. It never leaves its case unless I 
am quite alone. But if you wish, I will never take it out 
again, unless— I only keep it for protection. It would 
never bite me, but I could make it bite anyone else. These 
will all do exactly what I wish. See." She untwined the 
big snake, and coiled it on the bed. Then moving her 
hands about and uttering a series of low, curious sounds 
she drove the snake into a frenzy of passion, in which 
it moved constantly to the rhythm of the strange chant 
and waving hands, darting its head this way and that 
ta strike until the whole body was writhing and twisting 
and swaying in such apparent passion that Mercy rushed 
to the door in readiness to escape. But a change came 
suddenly. A different motion of the hands, a softer sound 
from the girl's lips, and gradually the snake's movements 
grew fainter and fainter, and then ceased altogether until 
it lay like a huge whip thong motionless on the bed. In 
that condition Lallu picked it up and carried it back to 
its case. 

"I am afraid of that strange power of yours, Lallu," 
said Mercy, with a shiver, as she returned. 

"You need never be afraid of me," answered the girl, 
simply. "I would give my life for you." And she kissed 
her, and clinging to her a moment added, "Aye, and more 
than life; for death is only an hour's suffering, if that 
while life may be all suffering." 

"What do you mean?" cried Mercy, putting an arm 
round her. 

"West does not understand East," answered Lallu, with 
a glance and a laugh; but there was a note in the laugh 
that made Mercy grave." 

"Yet you read us." 
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"Too easily, sometimes." And Mercy did not know the 
hidden meaning of the Hght words. 

"You will sep this Colonel Roca to-day, Lallu. Will you 
understand 4iim, I wonder?" she asked, after a pause. 

"There is someone else coming to-day, more important. 
Mr. Rhodes." 

Mercy started and colored in surprise. 

"How do you know?" 

"It was in your thoughts; I saw it in your eyes, and 
now it is written in red on your cheeks. 

"I was thinking of him. I can hide nothing from you. 
You are a little witch, Lallu. But you must tell nobody." 
She held the dark face close to hers and peered into the 
eyes, her own dancing with love and light. "I wish I could 
read your thoughts." 

The girl shook her head and smiled. 

"Not mine— his. To read them would not make you 
happier. It is not all pleasure, this gift of mine," she added, 
thoughtfully and a little sadly. "If life were all light it 
would be good to see it from afar, but the shadow of 
impending sorrow is more real than the brightness of a 
coming joy. And yet I should not say that. It is good 
to read the heart that truly loves, as I can read my 
sister Mercy's heart. I know how true your love is, Mercy." 

"You are a strange mixture, Lallu, but you have scared 

me. a little. Is there any fear that ?" She looked 

the rest of the question. 

"I cannot read everything, Mercy," answered the girl, 
turning away that her own face might not be seen. 

"You will be glad to see Mr. Rhodes again?" asked 
Mercy, after another pause, in which she had been trying 
to follow the other's meaning. 

"What is he to me?" The question was asked with 
indifference. 

"He has always been a staunch friend of yours." Mercy 
was hurt at the thought that anyone she loved should 
be indifferent about him. 
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"Yes, yes; I know. I am wicked and evil. I ought to 
like him for your sake. And I will try. Forgive me, 
Mercy, I hate myself," and Lallu threw herself on her 
friend's neck, and burst suddenly into passionate sobs. 

The storm passed as suddenly as it sprang up, and 
a minute later the smiles were shining through her glisten- 
ing tears, and she was kissing Mercy with vehement love. 

"And now tell me about this Colonel Roca. What is he 
like, and does Mrs. Hawthorne really like him, and is he 
good and brave?" 

"I don't understand him at all— any more than I do 
you." And Mercy's wrinkled forehead and puzzled eyes 
spoke her bewilderment. "He was to have old Aunt Gon- 
zolez' fortune. It was left to him, I think, but he heard 
somehow that mother was alive, and he insisted on the 
chief part of the money being left to us, if we could be 
found. And when Aunt Gonzolez died he set to work to 
find us." 

"When did she die?" 

"Six years ago." 

"It has taken him a long time to find you," said Lallu, 
shrewdly. 

"Yes, I know. Oh ! it is horrid to suspect people, but 
I can't understand him. I want to like him, for I know 
mother does, and she believes in him, but " 

"And Mr. Rhodes?" 

Mercy paused and smiled and looked happy, and then 
said— 

"I won't tell you his opinion. I want you to see for 
yourself, and to judge for yourself." 

"If he is kind to you both I am sure to like him." 

"He is kind— very kind, and very attentive, always doing 
nice things in a tactful way, and all that. And yet—" 
and Mercy wrinkled her brow and tapped her foot and 
shook her head in sheer perplexity. 

In the pause that followed, the tones of a gong sounded 
through the house, and Mercy jumped up and hurried away, 
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exclaiming that they must both make haste down to 
breakfast. 

But Lallu sat quite still, lost in a reverie, for some 
minutes after Mercy had left her, and did not move until 
the ayah came to help her dress. 



CHAPTER III 
Mercy's Lover 

In the morning Mrs. Hawthorne stayed in her room, 
and the two girls went for a walk. At luncheon Mrs. 
Hawthorne was very mysterious, and after saying that 
she had had a very important letter that morning, de- 
clared she was expecting a visitor, and might have some- 
thing to tell them. This was an intimation to the girls 
to show curiosity, and Mercy asked who the visitor would 
be. There was a little more fencing on Mrs. Hawthorne's 
part, and then she said it was Colonel Roca, and that 
he was coming for a special purpose. 

When her mother had hurried away to dress for the 
interview, Mercy and Lallu discussed the incident freely, 
and agreed that he was coming to propose. 

"I hope mother will not marry him, and as she has said 
nothing to me, I should not think she will." Then she 
referred to her hope that Mervyn Rhodes would call, and 
was glad when Lallu said she should go to her rooms 
and lie down. 

Mercy went to the drawing-room at once to wait, hoping 
that he would come soon. Her heart was beating quickly 
with anticipation, and though she tried to occupy her- 
self, first with a book, then with some fancy work, and 
lastly with some plants in the small conservatory that 
opened from the room, she was very restless and kept 
always near the window, from which any callers could be 
seen as they came up to the house. 

In this mood ten minutes seemed like an hour; and 
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when half an hour had passed she gave him up and be- 
came convinced that for that day, at least, she would be 
disappointed. 

"He does not care," she thought. "It was all very well 
on the ship; there was nobody else. Or even at Brighton, 
where he did not know anyone. But in London he has 

so many friends that he hasn't time " But she stopped 

there, and her heart gave a great throb of pleasure as 
she saw him walking quickly up to the front door. 

She picked up her work instantly, and was sitting far 
away from the window, most busily engrossed by some 
difficult stitches when the servant announced him; and 
her surprise at being caught alone in the room was quite 
apparent on her face. He was afraid he had really called 
much too early after all, although he had been walking 
round and round a neighboring square for half-an-hour, 
waiting for the earliest minute that he thought a society 
call could be decently made. 

"Fm afraid Fve disturbed you. It's shockingly early 
to call, I know, but later on I've such a lot of things to 
do. I was afraid I shouldn't have time." He spoke with 
very unusual hesitation. 

"Not at all," said Mercy, catching at his excuse. "Mother 
will be here directly. It's very good of you to fit in a 
call when you hav^ so many things to do." 

"I didn't mean that a bit. But you looked so surprised 
when I came in that I— well, I thought I ought to make 
some kind of excuse. Town's so horrid for these things." 

"What things?" laughed Mercy. 

"Conventionalities. I should like to have called this 
morning/' he said bluntly, with a laugh, looking straight 
into her eyes. "And if we were still on board ship, I 
should tell you a little secret." 

"We're not on the boat, Mr. Rhodes— but I'm just as 
fond of a secret on shore as at sea," and she glanced at 
him and smiled. 

"Well, then, I've been waiting about, walking round 
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Gloucester Square and counting the flag-stones, merely 
because I was afraid to call earlier. That will show you 
I haven't ^fitted the call in/ as you say." 

"It was rather a ridiculous thing to do, wasn't it?" 
asked Mercy; and they both laughed at this and felt 
happy—as they would have laughed at anything which 
gave a shadow of a pretext for being merry together. 

Then conversation grew suddenly difficult, for Mervyn 
Rhodes, who had come resolved to say something very 
important, could find nothing to say at all. He wanted 
a preface. 

"Did you have a pleasant journey up?" he asked at 
length. 

"Do you mean from Brighton? Yes, I suppose so — 
about as usual. There was an engine in front and a lot 
of carriages, you know— but perhaps you've seen a train 
somewhere, and know what it's like?" 

"I suppose you're not going another voyage? I wish 
you were." 

"If that's a compliment, it's about the strangest I've 
ever heard. It sounds as though you wished we were out 
of London." 

"I suppose it does; but I don't mean it that way. I 
mean that I think Brighton's better than town, and ship- 
board better than either." 

"What do you mean?" and Mercy, letting her work 
fall on her lap, looked across at him, smiling, with a 
question on every eyelash. 

"I mean that on the steamer we had such glorious 
opportunities of meeting; and in town we haven't;" and 
the look which accompanied this made the girl drop her 
eyes quickly, and left her with no reply ready. 

A pause followed, in which she picked up her work again 
and pretended that it needed great attention. 

"Didn't you find the voyage pleasant, Miss Haw- 
thorne?" 

"I always like the sea," she answered, speaking the 
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commonplace words as though they were full of secret 
importance. 

"One seems so much freer and natural than cooped up 
in a drawing-room. I could have said what I want to say 
half-an-hour ago there; but here— I— I declare I'm 
afraid." 

"You certainly talked a great deal— to other people," 
said Mercy mischievously. 

"That's just it. When one doesn't care, one rattle-tattles 

away at fifty miles an hour, but ^" he stopped and 

threw up a hand as if explanation were impossible. 

"I like to see you beaten for words," said Mercy, glanc- 
ing and smiling again. "And I've never known your style 
so jerky before. But as an old friend I ought to help you. 
Let me try. Have you been to any theatres lately, Mr. 
Rhodes?" 

"I only came up from Brighton last night." 

"Did you have a pleasant journey up?" repeating his 
question. 

"Yes, thank you. I was thinking of you." 

"That serves me right for being flippant." 

"Is truth the proper reward for flippancy? It is the 
truth. I was thinking of you. I am always thinking of 
you now, and have been since— let me see, how long have 
I known you ? I came by the Moritava because you were 
coming; I hovered about in London when you were here 
first, because you were here; I went down to Brighton, 
because I heard you were going; I came up yesterday 
because you left; and I'm here to-day because— may I say 
it, Mercy ?"— he asked the question in the lowest of voices, 
and waited for her answer with his eyes fixed on her down- 
cast face, "because the time drags and hangs when I am 
away from you, and there is no salt in life." 

His eyes showed signs of anxiety when she made no 
answer, for he could not see the light that shone in hers 
nor hear the quick beating cf the joyous little heart. 

The girl dared not look up lest the secret that was the 
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treasure of her life should seem to slip out too soon from 
her eyes. 

There came another long pause, and then, moving close, 
he said: 

"May I tell you I love you, Mercy?" 

Still she could not look up, and now, his lover's con- 
fidence growing, he took her hand and pressed it. It was 
trembling; and the little movement as it lay in his thrilled 
him with unspeakable delight. 

"Look up, sweetheart," he whispered, "and tell me all 
is as I wish!" and, as she raised her face all blushes and 
radiance, he drew her to him. 

At that moment the door was opened, and Merv}m 
Rhodes sprang back and tried to look unconcerned. 

"Colonel Roca," announced the servant. 

Mercy rose, fighting for control over the great flood of 
happiness that had swept into her life with the assured 
knowledge that Mervyn's love was really hers, and turning 
her flushed face met the Colonel as he advanced with a 
courteous, old-fashioned bow. His keen eyes had taken 
in the situation directly, and his handsome face wore a 
faint smile of scarcely concealed cynicism. Her instinctive 
fear of the man did more than anything else could have 
done to restore her self-control. 

"My dear Miss Mercy, I am more than delighted to see 
you looking so well after yesterday's journey. What a 
magnificent color you have," he said, as he shook hands, 
holding hers longer than was at all necessary. "We all 
seem to have grown tired of Brighton simultaneously," 
he added, with a glance at Mervyn Rhodes. "But you 
are not looking quite yourself, Mr. Rhodes. No bad news, 
I hope? 

"There's nothing the matter with me, thank you," was 
the reply, somewhat curtly spoken. He hated Colonel 
Roca. "I left Brighton last night because there were 
greater attractions for me in town." 

"Ah, yes, young men will be young men," returned the 
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Colonel, purposely misunderstanding him. "And when one 
is accustomed to certain kinds of London life, other places 
soon pall. And your dear mother," he added, turning 
again to Mercy, and not giving Rhodes time for the pro- 
test that sprang to his lips. "I trust she is also well." 

"Quite well, thank you. She will be here in a minute. 
She is expecting you." 

"Yes, I know. I told her I should come this afternoon— 
for a purpose that interests us all. Has she told you 
the news yet?" 

"No; what news do you mean?" 

"Ah, well, I thought perhaps she might, but she is the 
most thoughtful and considerate of women, and apparently 
one of the most remarkable— for she can keep a secret. 
But there will be no harm in my anticipating her by a 
few minutes, for I am here to make the matter public. 
She has done me the greatest honor a woman can do a 
man— she has consented to become my wife." 

"To marry you ?" cried Mercy, in astonishment. 

"Yes, my dear Miss Mercy, to marry me. I trust the 
news will not be unwelcome to you. Ah! here she is," 
and he jumped up as the door opened for Mrs. Hawthorne, 
and going to her took her hand and pressed his lips to 
it. "Ella, my dear, I have broken faith with you. I 
could not wait even the five minutes necessary to let you 
tell the good news yourself. My heart was too light, and 
I have told Miss Mercy our little secret." 

Mrs. Hawthorne was blushing and looking both happy 
and confused, and she said with an arch smile and a 
shake of the head. 

"You naughty, impatient man. I've a good mind to 
be angry with you. I ought to be." 

Mercy had turned pale, but she kissed her mother. 

"I hope you will be very happy, dear," she said. "But 
it is a great surprise, and I am sorry you did not tell 
me before." 

The situation was an awkward one for Mervyn Rhodes. 
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He both disliked and distrusted Colonel Roca, and he 
perceived how much the news had upset Mercy. He saw, 
too, that it would probably compUcate matters between 
himself and her, and how difficult it would be for him to 
speak to Mrs. Hawthorne that day on the subject th^t 
was uppermost in his thoughts. 

"Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs. Hawthorne," he 
said. "I, too, hope you will have every happiness. When 
can you spare me a few minutes? I wish to speak to 
you on a matter of importance." 

"Not to-day, my dear sir; not to-day, I beg," inter- 
rupted the Colonel, in his suavest manner. "To-day Mrs. 
Hawthorne and I have so many things to discuss that 
I shall be jealous of every moment." 

"Yet the matter is one of importance to us all. Miss 
Hawthorne and " 

"There is only one person whose happiness will be to 
me a more precious charge than that of Mercy here, and 
that is her mother's. And to-day we really cannot talk 
business. Can we, Ella?" 

"If Mr. Rhodes does not mind " said Mrs. Hawthorne, 

weakly, leaving the sentence unfinished. 

"Then if you will excuse me I will leave," returned Mer- 
vyn, feeling hurt and showing it. "With your permission 
I will call to-morrow." He shook hands with Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, bowed to the Colonel, who was standing a Uttle 
apart at the moment, and then turned to Mercy. "I 
shall see you to-morrow," he said, in a low tone, as he 
pressed her hand and looked into her eyes. 

"And many to-morrows," she whispered, and then drop- 
ped her eyes. 

"That's the last time you'll ever set foot in this house, 
my friend, if I can help it," said the Colonel to himself, 
as the door closed behind him. 

"You've not wished me happiness yet. Miss Mercy," he 
said tp the girl, very kindly, and yet with a sort of chal- 
lenge in his eyes. 
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"The news has come upon me very suddenly, and I have 
not yet had time to think it over. Of course I wish you 
happiness, because mother's happiness will depend upon 
that— and nothing can be dearer to me. It is the first 
time mother has ever made an important step without 
taking me into her confidence, and for the moment I can- 
not see the necessity for the secrecy." 

"It was only for a couple of days, Mercy," said Mrs. 
Hawthorne. 

"It was at my express request," added the Colonel. 

"That does not make it the more pleasant to me," re- 
pUed Mercy. "You would not think any the better of me 
if I were to tell you that I was delighted with the news 
when as a matter of fact I do not yet know how to re- 
gard it. You may be assured of this, however, that if it 
should turn out for my mother's happiness, no one will 
be more pleased than I. That may sound a little cold, 
considered as a congratulation. But I am accustomed to 
say what I think and what I feel, and not merely things 
to please. I know you wish to be together, so I will go^ 
to my rooms for a while." 

"You are very inconsiderate, Mercy," said Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, who was almost in tears. 

"I think Mercy is right," declared the Colonel, readily 
falling in with the girl's humor. "I wish no better test 
of our marriage, Ella, than its effect in promoting your 
happiness." 

But the speech sounded forced and false to Mercy's ear, 
and she kissed her mother and went out of the room 
without another word. 

"She is a very ungrateful child," said Mrs. Hawthorne, 
as soon as she was gone. 

"We must be patient," said theXolonel, stooping and 
kissing her. "Such happiness as ours cannot be purchased 
without paying a price." But in his heart he vowed to 
humble the girl and make her repent a thousandfold. 
"We must be patient on her account as well as our own," 
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he added, shaking his head sadly. "She has a great sor- 
row in front of her, I fear." 

"What do you mean?" saked Mrs. Hawthorne, looking 
up at him with alarm in her still rather tearful eyes. 

"I am afraid she has given her heart to an unworthy 
man. When I came here to-day I surprised her and that 
young Rhodes, and I think they were lovemaking. That 
is the important business he says he wants to see you 
about. I was afraid of it some time ago, but did not 
like to speak— till I had some right." 

"What do you mean? I am sure she would be better 
married if she is going to make unpleasantness in the 
house." 

"Better married, perhaps," assented the Colonel. "But 
to a worthy man. I know something of this young man- 
but nothing to his credit. He is absolutely unworthy of 
Mercy. There is a secret history, a shocking scandal, in 
connection with him. He comes of a very bad stock, and 
he himself is as bad as the worst." 

"But he is coming to-morrow, he says; and I suppose 
he means to ask for Mercy. What am I to say? Mercy 
is so headstrong there would be no peace in the house 
if I were to refuse him. 

"He said to-morrow, but trust me, Ella, he will not 
come. He is a pauper and an impostor, and when he 
learns that I know him, he will bother you no more. I 
will take this trouble off your hands, my dear, as I hope 
to take every trouble— until even Mercy comes round to 
my side and thanks me." 



CHAPTER IV 
Father and Son 

Colonel Roca lived with his son in chambers in the 
Adelphi, and on the following morning in the large sitting- 
room, the massive furniture of which had once been hand- 
some, but was now showing many signs of wear, he sat 
opening his letters and waiting for the son to come to 
breakfast. 

The correspondence did not please him. Most of the 
envelopes contained bills with requests for payment couched 
in varying degrees of urgency, others related to business 
matters in the city where things were not going well, and 
two were of a private nature, scented and addressed in 
the hand-writing of women of apparently limited education. 
These were read carefully and put aside to be answered; 
the city letters were glanced at and a note taken of the 
contents of the more important; while the bills were torn 
up and tossed into the waste-paper basket. 

When he had finished his budget he stroked his fine 
moustache with the air of a man who felt that he had 
done his duty thoroughly by his correspondents. He was 
a distinguished-looking man of five and forty, but look- 
ing less by quite five years, and he took great pains with 
scrupulous tailoring to aid the deception to the utmost. 
He was English on his mother's side, South American on 
his father's, and he had inherited the good looks and the 
bad points of both. He looked the type of an English 
peer, and was as unscrupulous a man as any nationality 
could have produced. 
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Having settled his own correspondence, he picked up 
his son's letters and began to scrutinize them carefully. 
The scrutiny did not please him. His son, Juan, was 
indeed a sore disappointment for reasons of which he did 
not fail to remind him often; and when he now found one 
letter, the address of which was in a hand familiar to him, 
he opened and read it, and was frowning very angrily 
over the contents when the son entered. He was a great 
contrast in looks to his father, and his heavy, sullen 
features, thick lips, and a certain stealthy slyness in the 
deep-brown eyes, together with the dark, swarthy color 
of the skin, served to remind the Colonel pe^etually of 
that crowning folly of his youth— his marriage with a 
native woman. 

The salutation between the two was of the briefest, and 
in a moment the son's eyes caught sight of the envelope 
of the opened letter. 

"I hope you find my correspondence interesting," he 
said, in Spanish. 

"I do, or I shouldn't read it. But I wish to heaven 
you'd speak in English. Fifty thousand times I've told 
you, Juan, not to perpetuate your mother's abominable 
language in your own still more abominable patois." 

The momentarily knitted brow showed that the implied 
taunt had been understood. 

"What is the proper English term for your act in open- 
ing my letters? If you tell me, I'll use it," was the answer- 
ing sneer. 

"You can call it what you like. I'm only glad to have . 
had the opportunity. And if you'll sit down and begin 
your breakfast, I'll get you to tell me what the deuce 
you mean by encouraging this woman"--tapping the 
letter— "to write to you." 

"She's starving, that's all— thanks to you." 

"Well, let her starve. There are plenty of people to 
keep her company in that business, aren't there?" 
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"All she wants is money to take her back tq South 
America." 

"Bah! I'm sick of that cry. She's been wanting it 
these three years; but she's never gone." 

"Perhaps you've never given it to her. She knows a 
good deal about you." 

"My dear Juan, do you go about the world listening 
to all the lies every angry vixen chooses to tell you? 
The world must be coming to a pretty pass, too, if sons 
are to play detectives in their father's affairs in this way. 
Mind your own business." 

The son made no reply immediately, but after a pause, 
with a glance from under his dark, prominent brows, he 
muttered in Spanish : 

"She may be dangerous. 

The Colonel laughed lightly, and apparently with sin- 
cerity. 

"What a child you are! And what a young fool. If 
you mean that you want to fall in love with her because 
she comes of the same stock as yourself, and has a good 
many strains of the same native blood in her veins that 
colors your skin, you can do it for all I care, and go 
to the dogs your own way; but not while you're with 
me. And if I catch any more of this sort of thing"— 
holding up the letter and speaking angrily, "out you go, 
to begin a weary hunt by yourself for your daily bread. 
You know me," he added, staring angrily at his son, who 
did not look up, however. 

"She knew my mother," he muttered a little later. 

"And much good it did her," came the answer, with 
a short angry sneer, which changed to a tone of half- 
contemptuous cynicism, as he continued, "Oh, the blessed 
fragrance of youthful innocence. Haven't you begun to 
learn yet that women are created for the sole purpose 
of ministering to the pleasure and comfort and service 
of men; and that they are thoroughly well-paid with a 
smile or two, with a caress thrown in now and then? 
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I hope to Heaven you'll never make the blunder of taking 
them seriously. You don't inherit that weakness from 
me, and I'm- sure your kith and kin on your mother's 
side aren't such fools—that's about their one good point." 

"I think that's the fourth time in half-an-hour that 
you've sneered at the native blood in my veins," said 
the son, with suppressed anger. 

"And a very proper subject for sneers, too. You shouldn't 
worry me. I've done my duty by you, and more than 
most fathers would have done in such circumstances, I 
can tell you." 

"I won't stand any more of it," cried the young man, 
jumping up and dashing his clenched fist on the table. 

The Colonel looked up, and with much provocative 
coolness put up his eyeglass and stared at him critically 
with his head slightly thrown back. Then he nodded 
slightly and smiled, as if approving some childish per- 
formance. 

"Very neat," he said, "very neat for a novice. I suppose 
you're going on the boards— Uncle Tom's Cabin, or Octo- 
roon, or Way down upon the Swanny River, or something 
of that sort. But now suppose we put an end to this 
rubbish, and talk business. I've something important 
to talk about, and if you're not too big a fool you'll 
take an interest in it." 

For a minute or two Juan Roca turned and stood star- 
ing out of the window, getting his anger under control, 
and then he sat down again and began opening his letters. 
His father watched him with a smile, as of unruffled good 
temper, on his handsome face. 

"When you're ready and have finished your business 
letters," he said quietly, choosing the moment when his 
son was reading with evident interest a long closely-written 
letter in a girl's handwriting, "we'll talk." 

There was another long pause, in which the young man 
finished his letters and put them in his pocket. 

"I shall want some money," he said, then. 
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"You're a lucky fellow to be able to put it in the future 
tense. Mine's the present; I am always wanting it. But 
I think— mind you, only think— that if things go right, 
and it will be our business to make them do so, there 
will be an end to all that kind of worry. Does that in- 
terest you?" 

"Of course it does," answered the son, looking up. "Is 
it to do with this Mrs. Hawthorne?" 

"Yes— for one. Also with Mrs. Hawthorne's exceedingly 
pretty daughter, Mercy. She is pretty, mind you." 

"Oh, and which do you ?" The sentence was left 

unfinished. 

"There are two of them, and two of us, Juan." 

"And you think ?" 

"That as I am going to marry the mother, you'll be 
a fool not to marry the daughter." 

"You generally call me a fool, you know," answered 
the son, looking up with an expression of somewhat dog- 
ged antagonism. 

The Colonel shrugged his shoulders and lifted his eye- 
brows as he answered : 

"Your best friend can't say you haven't been a fool in 
many respects ; for you've made a regular mess of things. 
But this is different. Here's a girl pretty enough for any- 
one, and rich enough to more than satisfy most men. 
And if you refuse to make your fortune this way, you'll 
certainly never make it in any other." 

"I don't want to marry." 

"It's better than starving at any rate. At the worst 
it means no more than having one extra club, exceedingly 
well-appointed and maintained for one's sole use, with 
the single defect that the head servant is a woman in- 
stead of a man, and holds her situation permanently. 
Besides, I'm at the end of my tether. Everything m the 
city seems to have gone to the dogs— those dogs whose 
diet is financial credit and respectability— and I'm as 
nearly broken as can be." 
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"Well, you're going to marry the mother, you say?" 

"Yes, but not to feed a young cub that won't go hunt- 
ing on his own account. Besides, there's a dramatic fit- 
ness about this double marriage which appeals to my 
sense of what is apt in life." He said this with an ex- 
pression of mingled cynicism and seriousness which made 
the son glance at him questioningly. "I'm Uke the heavy 
father in the melodrama. I've set my heart on this mar- 
riage for my dear boy, and when I do that I'm an awk- 
ward beast to thwart. You know the story well enough, 
but it bears repetition, because it carries a lesson for 
you." 

"You needn't repeat it. I don't want to hear it." 

"That doesn't matter. It's necessary for the complete 
unfolding of the plan. When the old Senora Gonzolez 
adopted me she did it because I was the pretty son of 
her dearest friend, and also because she beHeved she had 
no living relatives. I enjoyed the adoption, because it 
illustrated my favorite theory — that women exist for 
the benefit and pleasure of men. I spent her money for 
those very purposes, and then I made a fool of myself 
and married your mother. You were born and grew up, 
and then for your sake your mother ruined me. Instead 
of continuing to keep the fact of the marriage secret she 
must needs take means to have it brought to the ears 
of Madame Gonzolez." 

At the mention of his mother Juan Roca's face had 
taken the same sullen expression it had worn earlier, and 
now and again he shot quick, stealthly glances of anger 
at the speaker. 

"You didn't care what people thought of us," he said, 
angrily, when the father paused a moment. 

"Who does care out there? There were over a milUon 
dollars at stake. Do you think I didn't need to play 
the game carefully? And just when your mother was so 
keen about her matrimonial escutcheon some out-at-elbows 
newspaper hack must needs stkrt a paragraph on its 
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travels' round the world with a spice of sensational lying 
in it which set Madame Gonzolez believing that the young 
sister she had long thought dead was alive in India, and 
had been left a widow with a daughter and no money. 
In a healthier frame of mind she would have laughed at 
the whole thing; but when your mother had made it seem 
that any fortune coming to me would be handed on to 
the child of a native woman she made an old fool of her- 
self and a new will against me at one and the same time." 

He ended with a laugh and a light wave of the hand, 
as though the whole thing were a jest; but the remem- 
brance of his disappointment was too much for him, and 
a gust of passionate feeling burst for a moment through 
the mask. His face darkened and his brows lowered as 
a string of fierce curses in Spanish rolled between his thin 
lips. Hearing it the son looked up with a sneer. 

"Women aren't always for our pleasure and benefit then, 
it seems," he said. 

The Colonel paid no heed to the sneer, and recovering 
almost instantly his self-restraint went on speaking with 
the same suggestion of mingled cynicism and earnestness. 

"The new will, instead of leaving me the whole fortune, 
left three-quarters of it to this sister and her child, and 
the other quarter to me— enough to pay my debts, as 
she told me in the violent scene we had the day she told 
me what she meant to do." 

"I know the story," interrupted the son. "She died 
that day—suddenly. And then you found she had already 
made the will she had only told you she meant to make." 

"Wtiat d'ye mean?" asked the Colonel, quickly. 

"I was old enough to hear what people said, I suppose." 

"Then you should be old enough now to hold your 
tongue. The moral of the story is that I was ruined then 
for your sake, and you ought to have the decency now 
to repair some of the mischief. But if you want to ruin 
yourself, I don't want to stop you. Only mark this; if you 
don't do as I say, and marry this Mercy Hawthorne, I'll " 
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''Whiit? What oan you do? Thii is not South Amtrka." 

"I can turn you out of hcrt, at any rate, to shift for your- 
self; you ungrateful young brute. And Fll keep ray word." 

Both men had risen, and were staring angrily at one 
another. 

"I shall go my own way— threats or no threats," said the 
son, his dark eyes gleaming, and his heavy brows contracted. 

"You^re an ungrateful young fiend; just like the rest of 
you infernal niggers." 

Quarrels ofthe kind were frequent enough between them, 
and more than once they had come within an ace of blows. 
The son's dogged temper goaded the Colonel to the utter- 
most, while the father's sneers about his black blood roused 
all the devil latent in the son's nature. 

With his last contemptuous taunt the Colonel went out of 
the room without waiting to hear the hot retort which 
Juan flung after him or to see the look of pain and pas- 
sion on his face as he stood staring after his father, and 
cursing him bitterly and vehemently while his wrath lasted. 

But in both cases the anger died away almost as quickly 
as the storm had risen, and when Colonel Roca came 
back into the room half-an-hour later, dressed for walking, 
both men were outwardly calm. 

"We're two fools to quarrel, Juan. Think over what 
I've said about this Mercy Hawthorne. She must have 
somewhere about ;^7 0,000, which will be in her own right, 
and her mother's a sufficiently romantic fool* to look on 
a marriage between you as a sort of dramatic justice. 
Moreover, there's nobody in the way who can't be got 
out of it. You've got to be introduced there, and you'd 
better come with me either to-morrow or the next day." 

"I'll go with you, of course," answered Juan, "and if 
the other thing can be managed, so much the better." 

"What a strange, young, contrary beggar it is. Why 
couldn't he have said that at first?" muttered the Colonel 
to himself as he stepped into a hansom and told the man 
to drive him to the city. 



CHAPTER V 
At Mervyn Rhodes's Chambers 

Business matters in the city did not occupy the Colonel 
long, and he was soon travelling westward again on an 
errand that he deemed of great importance to his plans. 
It was indeed the foundation stone of half of them. 

He was resolved that as he was to marry Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, Juan should marry Mercy, and in this way the 
whole of the fortune which had been unjustly taken away 
should be restored. 

But he was too shrewd not to recognize the difficulties 
in the path, the chief of them being concerned with Mercy 
herself. She did not like him, and it was more than prob- 
able that she would not hke Juan; while it was certain, 
from what he had seen on the previous afternoon, that 
she did like Mervyn Rhodes. The attack on her must 
therefore be made through Rhodes; and the first thing 
would be to get the two separated under circumstances 
which would make it seem that the man had been playing 
the fool with her. 

"It's not impossible," he said to himself, as he was 
driving to Rhodes's chambers, "that if she finds herself 
deceived by him, she will be inclined to take any desperate 
step that offers, if her mother and all concerned press 
her. At that moment Juan must fall in love with her— 
and he's had plenty of practice elsewhere— and trust to 
his wits to carry the thing through. If she won't do it, 
then we must fall back on some other plan. She's got 
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about ;f 70,000 of my money, and I certainly don't mean 
to let her keep it. She's in the position of a thief— un- 
consciously, of course, but none the less a thief— and a 
way must be found to make her disgorge. If I read her ' 

aright, she'll be likely to do anything desperate, if her ] 

wonderful lover fails her— and fail her he certainly shall, I 

considering the most fortunate bit of information I have ] 

concerning him." ( 

He smiled with great satisfaction as he thought of this. ^ 

"According to that old dotard's will the money goes ' 

half to each of these two silly women, and whichever out- j 

lives the other has her fortune. An excellent arrangement, 
under the circumstances, for me. If the girl won't marry \ 

Juan, it would be an intensely excellent thing if some- 
thing were to happen to her. If she were to raise her 
hand against her own life for instance; or if something l' 

occurred to end her troubles, she would probably be vastly 
grateful. But I'd rather she married Juan." 

The hansom turned into the Temple, where Mervyn 
Rhodes had his chambers, and drew up at the entrance '. 

of one of the handsomest blocks. ■, 

"The young beggar knows how to enjoy the money, (' 

and he won't relish hearing my story, I guess." 

Mervyn's chambers were on the second floor, and over- f 

lopked the gardens. He was in, and the Colonel was 
shown in at once. ; 

The two men shook hands, each scanning the other , 

sharply. The Colonel was cuiious to see how Mervyn j 

would take his visit, and the latter was uncertain what \ 

to do. He disliked the man so thoroughly and believed 
him to be so absolutely unscrupulous and unprincipled | 

that but for one circumstance he would not have received f 

him at all. But the announcement at Wyvern Gardens 
on the previous day made a great difference. Colonel 
Roca, the city man, company promoter, and financial 
shark and sharper, was one person, but Colonel Roca, 
the future husband of Mrs. Hawthorne and so the pros- 
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pective stepfather of Mercy, was quite another. And 
Mervyn Rhodes was quite prepared to recognize the dif- 
ference, and act accordingly. 

"You have very comfortable quarters here, Mr. Rhodes," 
said the Colonel, sinking back into a luxurious armchair 
and casting an admiring glance around the room. 

"The view of the river is one of the chief charms to 
me," answered Mervyn, going to the broad baywindow 
and pulling back the curtains. "Right along the Embank- 
ment to the west, and to the east away down the river 
with a glimpse of that forest of masts in the pool which 
suggests England's touch with the world. I scribble some- 
times, you know, and this in my dreaming comer." 

He smiled, and his clean-cut, unbearded, clever face, 
with its regular features, square forehead and clear blue 
eyes, was very pleasant to look upon. The Colonel ad- 
mired it. He had a keen eye for good looks in either 
man or woman, and few could help admitting that Mervyn 
Rhodes was a very handsome man. 

"You're a lucky man," he said warmly. "A very lucky 
man in many ways— but luck, of course, always has its 
Hmits." 

The young man glanced keenly at his visitor, and scented 
something behind the words. He was waiting for the 
Colonel to disclose the object of his visit. He connected 
it with Mercy, and knowing something of the Colonel's 
city reputation, anticipated unpleasantness. The man 
had not come merely to congratulate him. He laughed 
in response and murmured some commonplace about his 
not tempting Fortune much. Then he offered the Colonel 
a cigar, and hghting one himself sat down to wait for 
his visitor to open the ball. 

"You'll have guessed, I suppose," said the Colonel at 
length, "that I've come to see you with a purpose, and 
secondly that the purpose is closely concerned with what 
happened at Wyvern Gardens." 

"Not having had a visit from you before, I concluded 
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that something of that sort was in the air," said Mervyn. 

"I suppose the announcement of my engagement to 
Mrs. Hawthorne will have come as a surprise to you; 
and if I am any judge of looks, not a very pleasant sur- 
prise either." 

"My impressions were at the moment chiefly concerned 
with Miss Hawthorne. I think you saw that." 

"I made a sort of jump at conclusions when I startled 
you on my entrance. You'll have seen probably that my 
reason for making the announcement on my own account, 
without waiting for Mrs. Hawthorne, had to do with 
what I think I saw. I don't ask you to tell me what 
you were saying to Miss Mercy at that particular moment, 
because, for reasons which you'll understand directly, I 
had much better not know." 

"There is no secret ^" began Mervyn. 

"All right; I know that, but let us wait awhile. You'll 
see that as I am marrying Mercy's mother I must natur- 
ally have a good deal to say as to the girl's future. Mrs. 
Hawthorne and I understand one another thoroughly, I 
am glad to say; and it is by her particular desire that 
I have come to see you this morning." 

This was, of course, not true; but it gave an air of 
much greater authority to the visit. 

"I am calling on Mrs. Hawthorne to-day," said Mervyn. 

"Well, in point of fact," said the Colonel, in his suavest 
tones, "I think you had better not. And I say that at 
Mrs. Hawthorne's request." 

"May I ask why?" 

"Certainly, you may. You have every right to know; 
and as a matter of fact I am here for the very purpose 
of answering the question." 

"Well, sir, I am ready to hear," said Mervyn, a little 
impatiently, when the Colonel stopped. He was beginning 
to feel very uneasy, and had to put a strong curb on his 
rising temper. His suspicion urged him to look for some 
double-dealing. 
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"We'll assume, for the sake of argument, that you were 
desirous of making Mercy your wife, and *^ 

"There is no need of any assumption of the kind. It 
is the truth. That desire is the chief wish of my life,'* in- 
terrupted Mervyn hastily. 

"I prefer to put it the other way, merely out of regard 
for you. I don't want to have to say things that will 
be personally too unpleasant, and I put it, therefore, as 
a suppositious case, and we'll keep it so, if you please." 

"So long as you know that it is the fact and the govern- 
ing circumstance of my life, I don't mind what else you 
do." 

"Another thing. I should like you and Mercy to fefel 
that I am your friend in this unfortunate matter." 

"Unfortunate?" broke in Mervyn, in astonishment. 

"And that I have no desire but to secure your true 
happiness," continued the Colonel, taking no notice of 
the interruption. "Assuming, then, that some one is wish- 
ful to make Mercy his wife, what is obviously our first 
duty as her parents? I am speaking as if our marriage 
had already taken place. We have first to make sure 
that the 'anyone' is a suitable person in temperament, 
position, and means, and that his circumstances are such 
as lead one reasonably to suppose that such a marriage 
would be happy. Isn't that so?" 

"Certainly," assented Mervyn Rhodes, smiling frankly. 
"I can readily satisfy you in my own case. I have known 
Miss Hawthorne about a year; we have settled the ques- 
tion of temperament, because we have been together a 
great deal in Australia, on board ship, at Brighton re- 
cently, and we have come to the conclusion that we can 
agree for a much longer period of much closer intimacy. 
For myself I have an income of somewhere about two 
thousand a year, to which I can add if I please by writ- 
ing. I am a barrister of the Temple here and pretty well 
4cnown, and I have no more of the vices of the age than 
the average man. Isn't that good enough, Colonel?" 
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He asked the question in such absolute confidence of the 
reply that he did not even trouble to wait for it, but 
added, "I am very glad you came to ask the question, 
because one can speak so much more freely to a man on 
such matters than to a woman." 

The Colonel sat looking very thoughtfully at him and 
made no kind of remark for some time. Then with con- i 

siderable vigor he struck the arm of his chair, and in 
a voice of indignation cried : 

"I call it an infernal shame to have treated you in this j 

way. It may have been meant for kindness, but hang 
me if it won't turn out much more of a curse, as any- ( 

one with half a yard of vision should have foreseen." ; 

Mervyn looked the astonishment the words caused. 

"What on earth do you mean?" he asked, at length. 

"That if I was the kind of man you think me, for Fm f 

not so dense that I can't see that you look on me with 
about as much friendliness as a rabbit feels for a rattle- 
snake, I might relish the task before me; but, as it is, 
I'd give a good deal to be reheved." 

"I can't for a moment understand what you mean, 
replied Mervyn, warmly. "If it's anything to do with my 
own affairs, I'm quite prepared and able to look after 
them. If it's anything to do with Mrs. or Miss Haw- 
thorne, I shall be glad if you'll speak plainly." 

"Yes, it's the only way, my lad. But you must make 
up your- mind for a good hard knockdown blow. You 
can't marry Mercy Hawthorne; and after a bit you'll be 
the first to admit it." 

"You're speaking in riddles." 

"You say you have about two thousand a year." He 
paused, and looking very earnestly at Mervyn, asked: 
"Do you know anything about the history of that money?" 

"I don't understand such a question. I say I have it 
and am prepared to prove what I say. The income is 
the proceeds of certain investments about all of which* 
you can be satisfied." 
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"I am not questioning that. I am going behind it al- 
together. How did the money come to you?" 

"From my mother, who died when I was a child. I 
took her name with it. There is no secret about this. 

"And your father?" asked the Colonel, keeping his keen 
eyes on the young man's face. 

"He is dead, too. Has been dead many years. I never 
knew either of my parents." 

"Evidently not," replied the Colonel, drily, and with 
an expression that angered his hearer, who bit his Hp to 
keep the anger back. 

The Colonel thought a moment, and getting up, went 
to the window and looked out on the river in silence. 
The silence and suspense were very trying, and Mervyn 
began to grow restless and nervous in anticipation of 
some vague trouble. The Colonel would hardly have 
come to him in this way had there not been some really 
serious cause. What could it all mean? He searched his 
memory vainly for a clue. 

"Is it possible," asked the Colonel at length, turning 
his face from the window, "that in all these years no one 
has ever given you a clue that behind all this there is a 
mystery?" 

"I know of no mystery. If you think you know of any- 
thing against me, by all means speak it out. Let me 
know what is in your thoughts. You have naturally 
great influence now with the people in Wyvern Gardens, 
and I am as anxious to clear up anything you do not 
understand, as I should be with Mrs. Hawthorne." 

"Or Mercy," said the Colonel. 

"It will not be necessary with her," answered Mervyn, 
confidently. "Mercy Hawthorne has no doubts of me. 
But I beg you to say what is in your thoughts." 

The Colonel lifted a hand with a motion of pain and 
turned again to stare out of the window, as though un- 
able for a moment to proceed. The gesture and the silence 
were but well-calculated ^ects intended to try Mervyn's 
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nerves. The latter watched him with a growing anxiety. 
When he turned again to speak Colonel Roca's face wore 
an expression of intense seriousness and sympathy. 

"What I know about you I learnt by accident long be- 
fore I had ever seen you, and certainly I never thought 
that it would ever have to be my ill-fortune to speak to 
you about it. While we were strangers you were nothing 
more than a name to me— it did not concern me; but 
now, of course, it is all very different. Believe me, I wish 
you nothing but well, and so far as this matter is con- 
cerned my lips shall be like those of the dead— if you wish 
it. For my part, I would much rather it never passed 
them even to you." 

"I dm at least man enough to bear to know the truth 
about myself," said Mervyn, coldly. 

"Yet I make you the offer not to tell even you. I have 
no interest. It is nothing to me whom Mercy Hawthorne 
marries. As well one man as another, and personally I 
should prefer such a one as yourself. I have no interest- 
but, believe me, the marriage is utterly impossible. My 
offer is this : Make any pretext you please and go away 
for a while. Give up the idea of the marriage. Regard 
it as beyond the pale of possibhty. Go your way, and 
we will go ours. Do not seek to inquire what this secret 
is that lies behind and around your life. Live your life 
as you find it now— one of ease, comfort, luxury— and 
ignorance. You can continue it. You have great talents; 
men speak well of your work. You have a future; go 
forward to it and continue, as you have been taught, to 
take everything in your life for what it seems to be, and 
leave unasked questions which can only bUght and spoil 
and ruin you." 

"It is impossible," said Mervyn, firmly; but he had 
turned very pale. "Life without the woman I love would 
be unbearable." 

"Other men have to face it constantly," said the Colonel, 
in a kindly tone. "And for you to know the truth would 
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not win you the woman you love. Think again of the 
alternative. I tell you that so surely as you learn this 
secret, you will find Hfe turned to positive torture. You 
are a man of sensitive honor, and the moment the truth 
was in your possession, there would be an end to all peace 
of mind. On the one side is your career with a bright 
and promising future, the esteem of your contemporaries, 
the affection of your friends, the respect of the world at 
large; on the other side knowledge that must embitter 
every thought and act of your life and kill every true 
pleasure in it. In neither case can you ask the woman 
you now love to share such a career; and for myself I 
pledge you my oath that never shall the knowledge I 
have pass my lips except at your bidding. What do you 
choose? Will you stay as you are and what you are and 
know nothing, or fling your life into the gutter, for the 
prying cynical crowd to press it down with the heel of 
contempt?" 

Mervyn stood thinking intently. 

"Do you mean that you believe there is anything in my 
life personally dishonorable to me, and that I need fear 
exposure?" 

"I mean only that there is something in yoixt antecedent 
which the world will not stop to separate from yourself, 
but will hurry to confuse the two things to condemn you." 

"You say you think I am a *man of sensitive honor'; 
do you beHeve that after what you have said I could 
possibly bear to continue my life in ignorance of what 
you say the whole world would condemn me for? Do you 
suppose I should have a moment's peace of mind, or that 
the thought of that possibiUty would not be infinitely 
harder to bear than any truth however cruel?" 

"I have nothing to do with that. You must judge for 
yourself. This only is certain, that spoken or secret, the 
fact I have mentioned must be an insuperable barrier be- 
tween you and Mercy Hawthorne." 

"She shall judge that for herself, sir. For me I will 
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know the truth if it crush me. If there has been wrong 
anywhere I can at least try and set it right if I know 
the truth. But to do what you suggest would be to hve 
in a circle of lies for the rest of my life." 

"This is not a question to be settled offhand in this 
way,'' said the Colonel.' "I will give you time to consider 
and reflect." 

"Not an hour, not a minute, if you please," answered 
Mervyn, warmly. "There is but one course consistent 
with my sense of honor. Say all you know, and without 
reserve or Hmit. 

"As you will; but always remember it was you who 
forced me to speak," answered the Colonel, as he sat 
down again, and prepared to comply with Mervyn's re- 
quest. 



CHAPTER VI 
A Convict's Son 

Mervyn Rhodes's face was very pale, as with brows 
drawn together he sat in an attitude of acute attention 
waiting for Colonel Roca to speak. 

"I respect you for the decision you have taken, but 
I am afraid it is not one that 1 should have made. More- 
over, it puts a very unpleasant task upon me.'* 

"You came here for the purpose, sir," said Mervyn, 
somewhat curtly, "and I beg you to make no further 
preface." 

"You say you never knew your parents, and that you 
believe both of them to be dead?" 

"Yes. What then?" 

"And that you have no knowledge where your fortune 
came from?" 

"No knowledge whatever. It has never occurred to me 
to ask." 

" Well, the truth is that your father is living, and that 
your money has come from him." 

"My father alive, and I not know it? You must be 
mad," cried Mervyn, excitedly. "Where is he? Who is 
he? What has he been doing all these years not to come 
near me?" 

"That is the very question that covers the mystery. 
You must prepare yourself for a heavy blow." . 

"Have I not been preparing myself all through the 
interview?" was the impetuous reply. "Say what you 
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have to say quickly, for God's sake. Can't you see that 
I have nerved myself to hear anything?*' 

"Your father is a convict. Twenty years ago he was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life." 

Mervyn gripped the arms of his chair and sat forward, 
his face grey and his lips livid, with the intensity of his 
emotion as he stared at the Colonel and seemed to watch 
the very words as they fell from the latter's mouth. 

The blow struck him momentarily dumb. 

"Is this the truth?" he asked at length, in a voice that 
was no more than a hoarse, harsh whisper. 

" My dear fellow, I wish you had spared me this scene. 
I am very sorry to say it is nothing but the truth. But 
no one knows it except myself." 

"Peace, man, peace" cried Mervyn, impatiently. "It 
is the fact that wounds me. I care nothing who knows 
the truth. Is it the truth, I say?" 

"It is unquestionably true." 

Mervyn threw himself back in his chair and covered his 
eyes with one hand in an agony of dumb misery, while 
the Colonel watched him with a mingled feeling of grim 
triumph and pity— triumph because he saw how the 
news was received that he should have no more trouble, 
and pity at the sight of the truly desperate suffering his 
victim was enduring. 

It was many minutes before Mervyn recovered himself 
sufficiently to get up from his chair, to pour himself out 
a glass of water from a bottle that stood on the side- 
board, and to drain it like a man consumed with a feverish 
thirst. Then he turned to the Colonel and the latter 
saw that his eyes were blood-shot, his features drawn, 
and his face haggard-looking as though he had suddenly 
grown ten years older. 

"This has hit me very hard," he said in a voice he 
could not control; it was low and hoarse in tone and quite 
unsteady. "Is' there anything else to hear? I presume 
so, or you would not have stayed." 
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"You have heard the worst, but if you wish to know 
all that I know, I am willing to tell you." 

"How did you hear it?" 

"From a disreputable lawyer, named Gaston, whom 
I knew in the city. He had been associated with your 
father, and he himself made the arrangements. He is dead— 
of drink." 

"Do you know how the money was got together? Was 
it the—the proceeds of— how was it got?" 

"Your father probably made it by the means for which 
he was eventually arrested and convicted." 

"And that was?" asked Mervyn, shuddering and turning 
away to look out of the window. 

"He was the most notorious receiver of stolen goods 
that the London police ever caught. You can jiidge the 
extraordinary extent of his transactions by his life sen- 
tence." 

"WTiat was his name?" 

"He was committed as Richard Dawson. But I believe 
his real name was that which you bear." 

"Do you know any more?" was the next question, asked 
after a long pause. 

"There is only one point I need mention. The news 
of your father's conviction killed your mother, and the 
reason given by your father for making this arrangement 
of his property was first safety for it, secondly considera- 
tion for you and your mother, and thirdly a provision 
for himself in case he left prison alive." 

"Left prison!" the words were echoed as if they had 
started a new train of painful thought. "When will he 
leave prison?" 

"Under ordinary circumstances he should do so very soon. 
The ticket-of-leave is given after about twenty years." 

"A last question. How am I to verify the statement 
you have made?" 

" In several ways. You can ask Mr. Walter Musgrave, 
who is your solicitor, to tell you exactly how and when 
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the matter and money came into his hands. Most direct 
of all, though probably the most painful, would be to see 
Richard Dawson himself." He rose as he said this, and 
took his hat. "One thing more I should add. Should 
you contemplate making any attempt to restore the money 
it would be simply impossible. No one can possibly 
know " 

"Thank you, I shall rely upon my own judgment," 
interrupted Mervyn, shortly and sternly. 

"Quite so," assented the Colonel. "And as to Wyvern 
Gardens, I am very sorry for you, and if you like you 
can have my pledge never to breathe a word about this. 
But of course " 

"I shall take steps to verify what you have said, and 
should it prove correct, of course there will be an end 
to my wishes. Until I know, I shall not call at the house." 

"Well, then, good morning," said the Colonel, leaving 
his place by the door, and going back with outstretched 
hands. 

But Mervyn put his hands behind him and looked him 
steadily in the face as he said : 

"No, thank you. Colonel Roca. If this news is false 
you are not fit for me to take your hand; if true, I am 
not fit to give you mine. But true or false, I know suffic- 
ient of you to be able to read your motive through it 
all. Good morning." 

The Colonel returned his look, and then with a gesture 
of assumed astonishment left the room. Mervyn watched 
him out, and when the door closed he locked it, and going 
back to his chair threw himself into it in despair at the 
awful change which the news had made in his life. 

A convict's son ! Living on the money scooped together 
by the most cowardly of all criminals— a receiver of stolen 
goods— a man who prompted and planned the crimes 
which he had not the pluck to commit himself, and then 
cheated the better men out of the proceeds of the thefts— 
the most despicable of all despicable scoundrels. 
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He could recall as he sat there how he had lashed such 
rascals in the articles which he had written for papers, 
to which he was an occasional contributor. A freak of 
memory brought to his thoughts the details of such a case 
which had happened a few months back, in which a scoun- 
drel of the type had bled his victims and hoarded up a few 
hundred pounds by cheating them. Mervyn's honor and 
chivalry had been touched to the core by the case, and 
he had written a bitter and indignant diatribe against 
the man. 

A few hundred pounds only; and yet he himself had 
been living on the proceeds of fifty thousand pounds, all 
ill-gotten with the same kind of muck-rake. And the 
thought of its bitter irony as he turned his own stinging 
epigrams against himself made him hot and cold, flushed 
and pale by turns, as he hovered between the 
extremes of shame and rage. And Mercy? The thought 
of her was maddening. She had set him so high on the 
pedestal of honor, had held him, he knew, to be as sterling 
and true as herself; and she loved him. Yet this was a 
bar— an insuperable bar— between them. He could not 
drag her down to the level of a convict's son— and such 
a convict. He could not lower her to eat the bread that 
was bought by money that came from so foul a source. 
And without it he was a pauper— or all but one. 

Without a thought that there was the least reason to 
question the source of his money, he had spent it freely, 
as one without need to care for to-morrow or to trouble 
to work with the thought that to-morrow's bread must be 
earned before it was eaten. He had worked for pleasure. 
He had been called to the bar, but had never thought 
of practice. He had written for papers and magazines, 
because he liked something to do. But it was the work 
of an idler who writes rather than loaf. Not for money, 
but for the love of the thing itself. 

This set him thinking and gave him occupation. He 
took out his account books and set to work to ascertain 
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exactly how he stood in money matters. He made a 
calculation as near as he could get it, to see how much 
of this hateful money he had taken, and he resolved that 
every penny of it should be repaid. Not a shilling more 
would he touch of it unless it were absolutely necessary 
to enable him to Uve. The miserable account was closed 
so far as he was concerned. He made the same resolve 
about his furniture and books. Every item that he could 
dispense with, without actually clogging him in the strug- 
gle of life, he would sell, and add the money to the sum 
to be refunded or renounced. He would have none of it. 

The forming of this resolve and the actual task of work- 
ing out the figures did him good and helped him to think. 
The first thing to do clearly was to see his lawyer, Mus- 
grave. He left his rooms, and was about to call a han- 
som, when he remembered that he had no right now to incur 
avoidable expense, so he walked through to Bedford Row. 

"I've come to ask you a few questions, Mr. Musg^ave, 
that I want you to answer as fully as you can." 

"You look very grave, and anything but well. What 
have you been doing?" was the reply. 

"Don't heed my looks; you'll understand directly. Tell 
me exactly under what circumstances you came to handle 
this business of mine and became trustee." 

"What do you want to know that for? It's an old 
story ; quite twenty years old, if not more." 

"Never mind the age. How was it? From whom do 
I inherit the money?" 

"Now you ask me a question I can't answer, my dear 
boy; and to tell you the truth I used to puzzle a good 
deal over it at first." Mervyn's heart sank at hearing 
this, and his face fell so that the lawyer said, "Why, 
what's the matter? You've got it. You, or we, have 
had undisputed possession for twenty years. That's good 
enough for a title, I should think. Why, is anyone claim- 
ing it, then?" 

" Tell me how you got it," repeated Mervyn. 
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" Wdl, a somewhat shady lawyer, named Gaston, I think 
it was, Henry Gaston— he's dead now, poor fellow, through 
drink. I'd known him some time before, when we were 
serving our articles together, and he used to drink a good 
deal then. I often warned him " 

Mervyn made a gesture of impatience. 

" All right. Well, I hadn't long started for myself when 
he came and offered me this business. It was not to be 
talked about, but there was a sum of ;f 5 0,000 to be han- 
dled in favor of a child— you were the child, about four 
then. The money was to be invested in the child's name 
in Consols with me as trustee, and I was to look after 
its education and spend what I pleased on it and pay 
myself reasonable fees for my trouble. Of course I jumped 
at it; business wasn't very plentiful in those days— I should 
ask more questions now. But there it was, and as I saw 
;f2oo or ;^3oo a year in it, I couldn't afford to let it 
slip. But I've done my duty by you, boy; I think you'll 
own that. But now tell me what's the trouble. No 
one can put in a claim now. Wouldn't have a leg to 
stand on— not a ghost of a chance. After twenty years. 
Psha!" 

" And you never heard a word more as to where it came 
from?" 

"No; the money was paid into a bank. I think later 
on Gaston would have told me if I'd pressed him : he 
got very talky-talky in his cups— but I didn't want to 
know. In fact, I thought it better not to know." 

"You never heard the name of Dawson in connection 
with the matter— Richard Dawson?" 

"Dawson? No. Dawson? No, certainly not in this 
connection. Gaston's name was given when the money 
was paid into the bank for you to my order." 

"Then the connection was cut purposely, I suppose. 
You've been very much like a father to me, Mr. Musgrave; 
I'll tell you what the trouble is;" and he told him. 

The lawyer hstened shrewdly, putting a question here 
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and there, and when he had heard all, he sat a couple 
of minutes— thinking. 

"And what do you want me to do?" he asked. 

"What is the best way to test the story?" 

" I had better see Richard Dawson," he answered, hesi- 
tating a little how to call him. "I can do this better 
than you. And if it should turn out to be true, what 
then? He can't claim the money." 

"I shall not wait for any claim. I would not keep it 
an hour. I won't touch a shilling of it except to keep 
me from bare starvation, and then I believe the food it 
bought would choke me." 

"Don't talk of starvation, boy. You've got brains, 
strength, power— you're a man to make a career any- 
where. And as for money, well, if you don't let me be 
banker, you and I will have about our only quarrel since 
I spanked you years ago for taking some of my grapes 
when you were home for the hohday s. Do you remember ? 
And now, don't do anything rash. Just go on as if noth- 
ing had happened until I've tested the thing, and then 
if it's true we'll see what's to be done." 

"How long will it take to test it?" asked Mervyn, 
eagerly. 

"I can understand your anxiety. Two or three days— 
a week at most. There are certain formalities, you know." 

"A week," groaned Mervyn. "A week of suspense in 
which I can do nothing." 

"Go out of town. Run over to Paris. Go somewhere 
and do something to keep yourself occupied— but let me 
know where a telegram will find you at any moment." 

"A week of suspense," was Mervyn's chief thought as 
he walked back to his rooms. A week before he dare go 
near Mercy again. A week before he would know for cer- 
tain whether he was rich or a beggar— a man who might 
hold his head erect among his fellows .or move among 
them, the son of a convict felon, who had been educated 
and lived on money that h^ twice b^n stolen. 
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As soon as he reached his chambers he sat down to 
write to Mefcy, but then remembered he had better send 
a telegram to Mrs. Hawthorne, explaining that he could 
not call that day. He went out and sent this, and re- 
turned to write the letter. 

"My dear Miss Hawthorne—I have had news to-day 
which has greatly disturbed me, and may affect the whole 
of my present position and future life. Confirmation or 
the reverse will not be in my possession for two or three 
days, perhaps a week. That is the time my solicitor fixes. 
Till then I must not see you. Do not misjudge me. It is 
because of this I wired to Mrs. Hawthorne that I could 
not call to-day. It is the crisis of my life.— Sincerely yours, 

"Mervyn Rhodes." 

He read it over several times before putting it in the 
envelope; and going out again posted it with his own 
hands, heaving a deep sigh as he dropped it into the box. 
He was thoroughly miserable. 



CHAPTER VII 
*'I Love Him With All My Heart" 

Colonel Roca congratulated himself hugely upon the 
complete success of his visit to Mervyn Rhodes. The coup 
had been entirely successful. Some men would have denied 
it; or bluffed it out; or admitted and yet allowed it to 
make no difference in their lives. But he had read the 
young fellow aright, and had put it so astutely, as he 
reckoned, that as a man of honor Mervyn had no alterna- 
tive but to admit defeat. 

" It was a good idea to pretend to urge him to take 
no notice. Put him in a devil of a hole as a 'man of 
sensitive honor.' Gad, what fools there are in the world. 
If any old convict had left me a splendid fortune in a way 
that cut off the connection I'd give him some trouble 
to prove anything." 

The way was now clear for Juan to try and win Mercy 
for himself, and the sooner he began the better, thought 
the Colonel. 

" Let me think, how had I better use this Rhodes incident? 
What will he do?' He won't go down there to-day; but 
I suppose he'll write or wire. The best thing would be to 
intercept the letter. Wonder if I could manage it. Yester- 
day he said he would call to-day, obviously with the in- 
tention of proposing; if I could stop any news from him 
reaching the house, it would look like a common case 
of jilting, and that girl's back would be up in a moment. 
TaJce about three hours for a letter to get across there. 
I'll go into the post-office and ask; then there's nothing 
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to prtvent mc finding out what the deliveries are at Wy- 
vcm Gardens, and hanging about for the postman at 
about the proper time. After that I can make a call 
with the letter comfortably lying in my pocket. If nothing 
comes from him to-day, to-morrow she'll begin to be in- 
dignant; and a couple of days later I may be able to in- 
duce my estimable wife that is to be to take her away 
to the seaside. If we add to that a pretty warm line from 
Ella, to the effect that he must not call again, the thing 
will be about complete, and I shall be a very innocent 
onlooker of the Httle comedy while Juan can take the two 
ladies away. Oh, if that boy were not a fool what an 
excellent little arrangement we could make.'* 

He proceeded to put this plan in operation at once. 
But he had somewhat miscalculated the position at the 
Hawthorne house. The two girls had had a long talk 
together about the engagement of Mrs. Hawthorne to the 
Colonel, and at lunch they had been very outspoken about 
that, and very curious to know what the Colonel had 
said about Mervyn Rhodes on the previous day. Mrs. 
Hawthorne was no match for the two. 

" I think, mother, you should get to know more about 
Colonel Roca than you do. You take everything on trust." 

" I'm glad to say I'm not always going about suspecting 
everybody. What more can we know than that your 
dear aunt thought so well of him as to make him her 
heir?" 

" But she thought badly enough of him afterwards, dear, 
to take her money away again. I mean we ought to know 
something about his Ufe in England. We don't really 
know that it's reputable." 

"I suppose Mr. Rhodes has been trying to prejudice 
you against him. I'm sure he has no cause." 

"Mr. Rhodes has not been trying to prejudice me at 
all, mother. He doesn't Hke the Colonel and the Colonel 
doesn't like him. I suppose he was telling you that last 
night. Speaking against him." 
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" Colonel Roca is a gentleman, Mercy." 

"Not if he speaks against people behind their backs," 
said Mercy, energetically. "What did he say to you last 
night?" 

"I suppose he saw something when he was shown into 
the drawing-room in the afternoon. But I don't think 
it is necessary that I should tell you everything we talk 
about." 

" Mother, dear ! When have you ever spoken to me in 
such a tone as that? Is Colonel Roca to come between 
us?" 

"You worry me so, Mercy, I don't know what I'm say- 
ing. I'm sure I love you as much as I possibly can, and 
yet you're always trying to prevent my doing things. 
One might as well be poor." 

"Better than have people running after one's money," 
said Mercy, angrily. She was growing very bitter against 
the Colonel; but she was sorry for the speech as soon as 
it had left her lips. 

"I'm ashamed of you, Mercy. That is a deliberate in- 
sult both to the Colonel and to me." 

"Not deliberate, dear," said the girl, getting up and 
putting her arms round her mother's neck and kissing 
her. " But if Mr. Rhodes were trying to part you and the 
Colonel, wouldn't you feel angry with him? Remember, 
I love Mervyn Rhodes with all my heart." 

"How do you know that the Colonel is trying to do 
anything of the kind?" answered Mrs. Hawthorne, testily, 
after the manner of weak people when hard pressed. 

"That telegram," said Mercy. "Why isn't he coming 
here to-day? He said he would come, and I've never 
known him fail to keep his word before even in little things. 
It must be the Colonel. And that's why you won't tell 
me what fie said to you last night. Will you give me 
your word that he said nothing about him ?" 

"Yes, he said something. We talked about his visit 
to-day." 
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"I knew it. Now, did ht lay anything^ ag^ainst Mr. 
Rhodes?'' 

"Nothing particular that I recollect." 

All this time Lallu had not said a word nor shown by 
a sign that she took notice of what was passing; but 
at this answer she turned her large searching eyes full on 
Mrs. Hawthorne's face, and catching her eyes held them 
while she seemed to read her thoughts. 

"I wish, Lallu, you would not stare at me like that. 
Your eyes seem to burn right into mine. It's very un- 
pleasanti' 

"Your eyes were contradicting your words, Aunt Haw- 
thorne," said the Indian girl, slowly, and then she let her 
gaze drop. 

There was a moment's embarrassing pause, and then 
the tears, those ready auxiliaries of hers, came to Mrs. 
Hawthorne's rescue, and she got up hurriedly and left 
the room, saying : 

"You should both be ashamed to speak to me in such 
a way." 

"It is the Colonel, Lallu; I was sure of it." 

"It is the Colonel, Mercy, and I hate him for it." 

Thus there were sharp eyes about when the Colonel 
came that afternoon, and sharp tongues in wait for him; 
and as he had not yet seen Lallu at all, his first experi- 
ence of her was calculated to impress him. 

He carried out his scheme to intercept the letter, and 
was fortunate enough to arrive close to the house a few 
minutes only before the postman was delivering the letters. 
He was on the doorstep when the man came up, and mak- 
ing a complaint about a letter which he declared had been 
delayed in delivery, engaged him a minute in conversation. 
He thus disarmed any suspicion, and merely saying, " I'll 
take the letters now," had two handed to him. A glance 
showed him that one was addressed to Mercy and that 
the other was a circular of some kind. The first he put 
in his pocket, and the other he handed to the servant 
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wh«n he opened the door, and smiled to himself at the suc- 
ceM of the ruit as he was being shown into the drawing- 
roonL 

The whole scene with the postman had, however, been 
watched by Lallu herself. OJutside her window was fixed 
a mirror, placed at such an angle that every visitor at the 
front door could be seen, and she had been watching all 
the afternoon in the -hope that Mervyn Rhodes would 
come. As soon as the Colonel had entered the house, 
the girl hastened down and told Mercy what she had seen. 
The servant was questioned, and said that only one letter 
addressed to Mrs. Hawthorne, had been received; and 
armed with this knowledge, and resolved to act upon it, 
the two girls went together to the drawing-room. 

"So this is Lallu," exclaimed the Colonel, as he greeted 
her effusively; "I have heard so much of you, and I am 
delighted to see you.'* 

" Thank you," repKed the girl coldly, drawing her hand 
quickly from the grasp of affected paternal affection in 
which he sought to detain it. 

" They are a striking and beautiful pair," he continued, 
turning to Mrs. Hawthorne, who was smiling happily and 
weakly. But he was not altogether comfortable. There 
was a look on Mercy's face that was like a storm signal, 
while Lallu turned and sat down in such a position that 
she could look straight at him. She immediately fixed 
her eyes dead upon his face with an intensity and earn- 
estness that caused him great annoyance. 

"Colonel Roca, what have you done to prevent Mr. 
Rhodes coming here to-day?" asked Mercy, very directly, 
as she came and sat close to Lallu, so that he was under 
fire from both pairs of eyes at once. 

"I, my dear Miss Mercy? What on earth could I do 
to influence Mr. Rhodes?" he cried, with affected aston- 
ishment. "Has he not been here to-day, then?" 

"You said something to mother last night about him, 
which she will not tell me. Will you tell me?'* 
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^'My daur young lady, we may have mentioned the 
matter— it was very natural; but one cannot rememW 
all that passed. At least, I cannot." 

" Did you give her any reason to think that Mr. Rhodes 
would not come here to-day?" 

"How could I if I did not know, my dear child?" There 
was less astonishment than irritation in his tone now. 
He was not a man easily disconcerted, but the steady 
stare of the Indian girl's grave and searching eyes was 
beginning to exercise a kind of uncomfortable fascination, 
and against his will he kept sending sharp stealthy glances 
in her direction to see if she would lower her eyes. 

"When you saw him this morning, had you any reason 
to think that he would not come?" asked Mercy, cleverly. 

" When I saw him this morning I I have not seen him 
at all. I have been in the city. I have been busy with 
affairs of much more importance— I mean business import- 
ance, of course," he said, making the correction with a 
smile and a bow. He told the lie glibly, but the stare 
from Lallu's eyes seemed to convict him of it, and to tell 
him that it was not believed and was useless. He fidgeted 
in his place and moved his chair so that her gaze was less 
direct. But the change gave no relief; he seemed to feel 
the magnetism of the girl's eyes. He kept half-closing 
his lids and looking more stealthily than before out of the 
comers. 

"Then you are quite sure you do not know why he 
is not coming?" said Mercy, insistently. "I ask in this 
wa,y because of course you know that it must be a matter 
of great concern to me." 

" He is responsible for his own actions, I suppose," said 
the Colonel, testily. His ill-temper was rising fast. 

" And you do not know whether he was going to write 
to me, I suppose?" 

The Colonel could not quite repress a slight start, very 
slight, but enough to tell the quick-witted girl that she 
was right in her guess. 
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" Mercy, you must not worry Colonel Roca in this way," 
said Mrs. Hawthorne, who noticed his rising displeasure, 
but not having seen what Lallu was doing, put it down 
to the wrong cause. 

"I cannot possibly know anything about any such thing," 
was the Colonel's answer, spoken quite curtly. 

A curl of open contempt showed on Mercy's lips. The 
man was a liar— paltry, contemptible and brazen; and 
this feeling seemed in some way to be communicated to 
him through the medium of Lallu's still steadfast gaze. 
It was as though her eyes were burning their way right into 
his inner thoughts. He felt that he could endure it no 
longer, and he turned to her and said, attempting a jest : 

"That is a very unconventional use to make of your 
eyes, Miss Lallu. You have not taken them off my face 
once since you sat down." 

" Lallu !" exclaimed Mrs. Hawthorne, " I am astonished." 

But the girl continued her steady gaze and said bluntly : 
" It is the way I read the truth. Shall I tell you what 
I read in your thoughts?" 

The Colonel smiled without speaking and shrugged his 
shoulders and lifted his eyebrows. 

"You must excuse her," said Mrs. Hawthorne, depre- 
catingly, laying a white hand nervously on his arm. " She 
is not used to ^" 

"Falsehood," put in Mercy, recklessly, as her mother 
halted for a word. 

" I am reading that you have a motive for not wishing 
to have Mr. Rhodes come to this house; that you did say 
much to Mrs. Hawthorne last night; that you have seen 
him to-day ; and that you do know why he is not coming. 
Knowing that, what was I to think when from my window 
I saw you speaking to the postman on the doorstep below, 
saw you take two letters from him, look at them, and put 
one in your pocket. It is there now in that pocket in 
your coat." And she bent forward and touched the breast 
pocket. 
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This speech was long enough to give the Colonel time 
to think. It showed him that he had made a big blunder 
to get exposed in this way before Mrs. Hawthorne. But 
the difficulty made him wary, and he picked his way out 
readily and cleverly. 

** You are a very remarkable girl, my dear, with a strong 
instinct for dramatic situations. As a matter of fact I 
certainly did speak to the postman, who came to the door 
when I was there. I was thinking very busily indeed of 
some important matters, and stood with some papers 
in my hands. He asked me to take the letters, and I 
took them, but I gave them to the servant. At least, 
I think so. I may have bundled them back with my own 
papers into my pocket." He took some out as he spoke, 
and looked them through. "No, there is nothing here. 
Stay, yes there is; what is this? It is a letter. It is for 
you. Miss Mercy, and I owe you ten thousand apologies 
for having put it in such doleful company as business 
papers; and you, Miss Lallu, ten thousand thanks for 
saving me from having taken it away with me." 

In this way he laughed it off, and Mrs. Hawthorne was 
very angry with the girls for what they had done. But 
they both knew full well what it all meant; and he knew 
that they knew it, and was angry accordingly. Mercy 
took the letter, opened it, glanced at the signature, and 
then said in a tone of supreme contempt : 

"You were quite right, Lallu. It is from Mr. Rhodes;" 
and with a glance of defiance at the Colonel, which he 
interpreted rightly as a declaration of war, Mercy called 
to Lallu, and the two girls went out of the room together, 
leaving the Colonel very angry, and Mrs. Hawthorne in 
an apologetic state. 

"I am afraid poor Mercy is in a very excited state, 
and that she will feel this matter of young Rhodes very 
deeply. Of course I tell you, though I thought it best 
not to tell her, that I have seen him to-day, and that 
I told him certain things which greatly upset him." 
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** What is it then?" asked Mrs. Hawthorne, very curious. 

^' I told him he should come down and see you presently 
when he knows what the truth is. Till then we'd better 
say nothing. But I really think the better plan will be 
to get your daughter out of town for a bit;" and he 
began to emphasize that. 

"She won't go," said Mrs. Hawthorne, helplessly. "I'm 
sure she won't." 

The Colonel smothered a vivid exclamation of impa- 
tience at this exhibition of feebleness, and continued to press 
the point until Mrs. Hawthorne said she would try to 
arrange it. 

But Mercy would not hear of it. She showed her mother 
Mervyn's letter and said : 

"I don't know why you should wish me to go away 
just at this juncture. You would not have asked me be- 
fore, and -I suppose Colonel Roca has influenced you again. 
I can't go. Mervyn—" 

"You shouldn't speak of him by his Christian name, 
Mercy." 

"Why, not, dear? Do you think we do not understand 
one another?" she asked, with a smile. "There has been 
little more than a word or two spoken, it is true, and 
nothing definitely said. But we are bound— at least I 
am until he releases me— as tightly as though that had 
been the most formal betrothal that the world knows. 
I love him, mother; love him with all my whole heart; 
and he has told me he is in trouble, that he must wait 
a few days before he will know the truth and can come 
to tell me; and would you have me run away and desert 
him at such a moment? That is not like my dear 
mother." 

" I am not feeling well. I want a change^ London at 
this time—" She hesitated, having only repeated feebly 
the plea which Colonel Roca had taught her. "Would 
you desert me for him?" 

"Mother, is that kind of you?" asked the girl, gravely. 
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"That is not your plea. I can detect where it comes 
from, and Colonel Roca does wrong to try and set you 
against me." 

" He does nothing of the kind. He loves you.'* 

Mercy laughed. 

"He shall not be able to pretend that I have, as he 
calls it, deserted you. I will go with you anywhere within 
a reasonable distance of London, if you will write to Mr. 
Rhodes and say that I have shown you his letter, that 
you are ill and I have to go away with you, but that 
our address will be so and so, and that we shall be pleased 
to see him at any time he wishes." 

And after that reply no more was said to Mercy about 
leaving London, and she stayed waiting for her lover's 
coming with an anxiety that told upon her hourly. 

Two, three, four days passed without a sign of him, 
though she would not move a step from the house for 
fear of missing him; and whenever the Colonel entered 
there was always an undercurrent sneer in his question : 
"Has Mr. Rhodes been here yet?" Which did not escape 
the girl. But she said nothing, being too anxious and 
wretched for warfare. That could come later. 

It was not until a week passed that tidings of him came. 
Mrs. Hawthorne and the two girls were sitting alone when 
Mervyn's card was brought in and handed to Mercy. 

" I'll see him alone, dear, please," she said to her mother, 
who rose to go with her. And with a heart palpitating 
with anxiety and love she went slowly down the great 
staircase to meet her lover and learn what she felt must 
be fateful news. 

' He was in the far end of the big room when she entered, 
and as he turned and came hurrying towards her she 
saw the deep lines which a week's sufferinp- had scored 
on his face, and her heart sank with fear. 



CHAPTER VIII 
''Till the Sun Rises Again" 

Mervyn took both Mercy's hands in his and held them 
a moment without speaking, and with a tact bom of 
her love and sympathy she let them rest there, and pressed 
his warmly in return. 

It warmed her heart to have him near her again, and 
it seemed like a page of the long ago to recall their last 
meeting. 

"It is good of you to see me alone," he said at length; 
and then sighing he let her hands fall and turned to lead 
her to a chair. "And yet— it would have been almost 
better not." 

"I have been waiting a week for you to come— such 
a long, dreary, frightening week," said Mercy, slowly. 

"I have much to tell you; but I scarce know where to 
begin." 

" Tell me our trouble." This was said sweetly md gen- 
tly, and with the slightest emphasis upon the pronoun. 
"Can I not help?" 

"A week ago to-day I told you of my love, and I hoped 
and felt that you loved me in return. That was the sweet- 
est knowledge I ever gained, but " he paused. 

"There is no *but' in that respect. This is no time for 
false reserve. You know I love you, Mervyn. I am glad 
that everyone should know it, too. I am proud of it, 
dear— prouder of your love than of anything else in 
the world." She put her hand into his again, and he 
kissed it. "Now tell me this trouble. You have been 
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selfish for a whole week," she added, with a smile, "and 
I have been shut out from your confidence." 

"We must talk no more of love, Mercy, and I cannot 
tell you my trouble; I must bear it by myself." 

" Still selfish ! " she whispered, with a chidjng shake of 
the head. " But that will not save me pain. It is harder 
to bear a sorrow that is half in shadow. Tell me. You 
know a woman's curiosity." The pleading and love in 
her eyes as they rested on his face were almost irre- 
sistible; yet he resisted. 

"I can only tell you that I am a ruined man, that 
my whole career and life have been suddenly gloomed by 
an event that leaves me beaten and hopeless. I have been 
broken on the wheel of circumstances." 

"What has done it? You said in your letter that you 
had heard news which had greatly disturbed you, that 
it affected the whole of your present position and your 
future. I know the words by heart, for they have been 
the refrain of a week's weary life. What was that news 
you now say you cannot tell me? I have been thinking 
all the week what it could be, but I cannot guess. It 
can't be only money troubles, because although they might 
affect your present they could not spoil your future. That 
you can mould for yourself. You know how you have 
spoken to me of your plans for the future — ^your writing 
for one thing, your profession, your hopes." 

"I have lost my money, but that is the least part of 
my trouble," said Mervyn, wishing to tell her, and recog- 
nizing her intense desire to sympathize. 

" I can conceive nothing that you would hesitate to tell 
me, except some personal disgrace, and that is not possi- 
ble, so"— with another smile—" I can think of no reason 
at all; unless you— you cannot trust me." 

" I trust you, Mercy, but this— it is too horrible." 

His manifest distress and pain were wringing the girl's 
heart, and her strenuous efforts to get him to tell her 
the cause were prompted solely by a conviction that if 
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he would but share the knowledge with her his own burden 
of sorrow would be lightened. 

"When you say it has changed everything, how do you 
mean?" 

" I mean that whatever I do, wherever I go, with whom- 
soever I mix, I shall be a marked man — a disgraced man." 

" Surely you must be taking a too harsh view of things, 
Mervyn. The world cannot blame you when you yourself 
have done no wrong. At least, I should not care what 
the world said of me in such a case." 

"The sin of the fathers is upon the children," he said, 
a little bitterly, and without thinking. 

The phrase set her pondering. 

" The sin of the fathers," she repeated, thoughtfully, and 
then glanced into his face. " How can that be the key here ?" 

"It is the key, Mercy. I will tell you. I have always 
thought my father had long been dead. I have told you 
so many times. But I was wrong. I am the son of a con- 
victed felon— a man whose name at one time was the 
world's synonym for everything mean, sordid, despicable, 
and evil. The money I have had has been but the pro- 
ceeds of his infamy. Now you can plumb the depth of my 
dishonor and misery." He averted his face, and in a tone 
that was unsteady with the emotion of shame, told her 
more of the details. 

The news turned the girl cold at first, and she winced 
and trembled. The man she had loved and honored, had 
placed before all the world, had set up in the innermost 
shrine of her pure heart, and had reverenced almost as 
the very fountain of honor and right, was this— the son 
of a convict. 

But it was only for a moment that her own grief touched 
her. The next she was by his side, all solicitude and sym- 
pathy with him in the passion of wretchedness and shame 
that filled him when the secret which had been gnawing 
at his heart through the days of agony had thu» burst 
the bonds of silence. 
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"Is that all?" she said, with a light tone and a smile, 
though her heart was heavy. "A few changes of plans, 
a little delay in the gaining of success, and then we shall 
look back on the trouble as a past trial that has purified 
us in the ordeal. Do you think my love so light a thing 
that it is fastened merely to the world's estimate of Mervyn 
Rhodes? To be put on or off as a garment? Shame, 
Mervyn, for having so little faith." 

She put her hand on his shoulder and bent over him 
till her hair almost touched him. 

" And are you yourself so changed that the career which 
a few days ago we discussed and agreed you could carve 
has become no longer possible? Shall not *men rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to better things;' and 
if of their dead selves, how much more easy the upward climb 
when not their own misdeeds but those of others are the 
cause of a fall ! Courage, Mervyn, we are young; we have 
life, hope, resolve. You are the same Mervyn you were 
before you knew this dreadful truth. What then have 
you to fear?" 

Her identifying herself with him had the effect she desired. 

"You are the best and sweetest woman on the earth," 
he said, after a pause, "the best that ever comforted 
a wretched man. You mean every word you say— but don't 
let us dream false dreams. This blow must part us." 

She had recognized this, too. Her mother had told her 
as much. It must part them for a time at any rate; but 
her wish now was to ease his present pain and give him 
hope and courage. 

"Nothing can change my heart, Mervyn. Nothing on 
earth. If you were a beggar in rags and the jest and 
scorn of the wide world I would come to you with as 
much pride in your love as if you were the foremost man 
in the land. It is you yourself I love, not your money, 
nor your position, nor anything that is yours. It is you." 
And she knelt down by him and laid her cheek on his hand, 
which she clasped in both hers. 
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^ He stroked her hair and bent down murmuring words 
of love and kissing it. 

"Good-bye will be easier now," he said. 

"Not good-bye," she whispered, lifting her face and 
smiling. 

"Good-bye tfll I have washed out this stain. I have 
given up my money; I start as poor as a soldier of for- 
tune can start ; I have to begin at the very beginning—but 
I mean yet to climb. You have given me hope, Mercy." 

"It was not I who gave it you, it was you who robbed 
yoiurself of it quite wrongly. I know your strength, and 
can measure the violence of this blow by the crushing 
effect it has had upon you. But you have exaggerated 
its power. The world will not look on this as you seem 
to fear. I suppose you have made quite certain that the 
news is true?" 

"My dear old friend and lawyer, Mr. Musgrave, has 
looked into it. He is satisfied." 

"But he does not blame you, I am sure. The men who 
would look askance at you for such a thing are those 
whose esteem is not worth having and whose good or ill 
opinion is not a feather's weight. Put the case to any 
worthy man, and do you think you need fear his verdict? 
More than that, gain but a little tithe of success, and the 
world that you now say gapes at you ill-naturedly, will 
as surely deem you the more worthy because of this very 
trouble you have had to face. Do something, and the very 
rock that now threatens to crush you will become a comer 
stone of your pedestal." Her voice rang with the earnest- 
ness with which she spoke, and when she ceased there 
came a long pause, diuring which he gathered strength 
from her words. 

"You will be brave, Mervyn, for my sake," she said, 
as she rose and stood again by him with a hand on his 
shoulder. 

"And our future?" he asked, turning his face, now less 
haggard than it had been, up to hers. 
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"Is yours to make, dear. Love that will not stand a 
time test is a poor thing/* and with a smile, she stooped 
and touched his forehead lightly with her lips, thus her- 
self volunteering the first kiss that had ever passed between 
them. He caught her in his arms then, and held her closely 
while he showered kisses vehemently upon lips and brow 
and cheeks. And she rested, a willing prisoner, answering 
with caresses to the full as vehement as his. 

In this way they stayed many minutes, until Mercy, 
thinking that someone might come into the room, dis- 
engaged herself gently and sat down. 

"I am stronger now I have seen you,*' said Mervyn, 
after a pause. "I am glad you know and realize my 
position. I am ashamed of the doubt that made me fear 
to tell you." 

"I should fear to tell no one, Mervyn," she answered. 
"It is not your fault; and candor disarms spite. You 
have acted like an honorable man in renouncing the 
money the moment you knew where it came from, and 
in determining to repay such part of it as you have spent 
on yourself. There is only one more duty before you, and 
that may be hard— to forgive the man who has put this 
hard fate upon you, and see that his last years are years 
of such comfort as you can secure. 

"His money will secure him that," said Mervyn, hastily, 
and looking at her in some alarm. 

"Let him be what he may," answered the girl, steadily, 
returning his look with a reassuring touch of the hand, 
"he is your father. Whatever may have been his full 
motive it is clear that when his detection came his chief 
thought was for you ; the desire, perhaps, to put you out 
of the reach of such temptation as that which had beaten 
him. Remember that. Remember, too, that for all the 
twenty years of his prison life he has doomed himself 
voluntarily to the terrible solitude involved in the abso- 
lute renunciation of kith and kin. Do you think you owe 
him nothing for this?" 
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"I am selfish and blind and evil," he murmured. "But 
you open fny eyes and straighten out the crooked path for 
me, Mercy. You are indeed an angel of goodness." He 
rose, and as he looked toward the light, the girl saw that 
his face had more of its old expression of frank manli- 
ness and less of the hardness and strain. "I will do my 
duty, Mercy, even as you would have me do it," he said; 
and turning, he smiled down upon her almost with 
cheerfulness. 

"When shall we meet again?" he asked after a long 
pause. 

"We must be patient. My mother is strongly against 
ds. It was from Colonel Roca, wasn't it, that you learned 
the truth?" He assented. "We must prepare for our 
patience being tested. You feel sure of me?" she asked, 
rising and going to him and nestling her head on his 
shoulder. 

"Absolutely." 

"And thinic you can trust me?" This with a little jesting 
smile. 

"Mercy!" 

"Then we shall do better to wait, living each in the 
other's heart. I shall wait, not wearily now that I know 
all about this trouble, and how really little it is, though 
seemingly so large and terrifying, but wait with confidence 
for the signs of your success, and shall love to trace your 
steps up the ladder. If I want to communicate with you I 
can do that through Mr. Musgrave, can't I ? And as he is 
mother's solicitor as well, it will be a little link of con- 
nection. For he will, of course, know all about us." 

"Sweetheart," he exclaimed, smiling brightly, "you are 
full of little thoughts of consolation. I had never thought 
of that. And now, God bless you, little comforter, and 
and— good-bye." 

"Till the sun rises again, Mervyn, that's all." 

He held her again tightly in his arms. 

"You will be true to me always, I know, Mercy." 
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"I will, till death, Mervyn. I will wait till death, if need 
be." 

Her lips were trembling when he kissed them, and when 
he released her she had to fight hard to keep down the 
signs of her grief so that she might send him away reso- 
lute, and let his last glimpse be of her smiling and con- 
fident in his success. 

And when he had gone from the room, she went to the 
window, knowing he would look there for her. Stand- 
ing back she waved her handkerchief to him and kissed her 
hand, smiling all the time, though she had to press her 
hand to her heart as if to numb the pain that was like 
the stab of a knife. 

And when he had really gone, walking away with a 
buoyant step that spoke of reborn determination and 
hope, Mercy stayed on, still staring out of the window, 
her fingers interlocked and clenched together, her eyes see- 
ing nothing for the tears that welled up into them despite 
her most resolute efforts, and her thoughts concentrated 
upon the growing sense of the misery of the years of trial 
and sorrow and hungry waiting that lay ahead of her. 

It was well for a man, she thought. He had a hundred 
things to fill his time, occupy his thoughts, and employ 
his hands. But for a woman, what was but to wait— 
and wait— and wait? 

Of what good was money when this was all it could do? 
Better a beggar girl with a crossing to sweep or flowers 
to sell. 

But in this rich home, under the new conditions, with 
, this handsome, false, cowardly traitor always separating 
her mother and herself with his plausible lies and hateful 
presence, what hope of any happiness? 

As she stood, a warm hand was suddenly thrust into 
hers, an arm ran round her waist, and Lallu's face, all 
anxious, "worried and pained, came nestling up to hers. 

"Has he gone?" she whispered. 

Mercy turned and her tears fell on the other's upturned face. 
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"Yes, he has gone, Lallu," she said, trying to smile 
through the tears. 

"You have not sent him away— in trouble?" And the 
large wide open eyes seemed to dilate in fear. 

"Yes, I have let him go." 

"He is coming back," asked Lallu, eagerly. 

Mercy shook her head, and sighed, and trembled. 

But the impetuous Indian girl could not understand, 
and to Mercy's surprise, she broke out into a storm of 
reproaches, wild, vehement and bitter, until in a climax of 
passion she threw herself on the ground and sobbed and 
moaned, and cried out that he had been sent to his death 
and that Mercy was hard and cruel and unfeeHng. Aston- 
ishment turned the edge of Mercy's grief and sent her 
thoughts into new channels. 

When the girl had grown calmer, Mercy knelt over her 
and raising her head Hfted her to a sofa. Then fetching 
scent she bathed her temples and eyes and kissed and 
petted her like a child, murmuring now and again a word 
or two of comfort. 

At the close, when she was quiet, Mercy asked : 

"What is the matter, Lallu? What do you think I have 
done? 

The girl opened her eyes and first smiled and then kissed 
her in return, and covering her face with her hands she 
hid her head on Mercy's bosom and cried— 

"I am mad. Mercy. I know I am mad at times. For- 
give me." 

And Mercy gathered her up in her arms and petted and 
soothed her till the Httle storm had quite passed and the 
dark face was smiHng again and the white teeth gleaming 
in laughter. 



CHAPTER IX 
^^Your Creole Son" 

Colonel Roca having gained his end, and separated the 
lovers effectually, behaved very astutely. He lost no 
occasion of expressing the greatest concern for Mercy, and 
of showing her the most courteous deference ; and he made 
one attempt to explain his previous action in denying that 
he had had anything to do with Mervyn's trouble. 

"I desired above all things to spare you pain, Mercy," 
he said once, when they were alone. "It was a most pain- 
ful dilemma which faced me. On the one hand, if I did 
nothing I should be allowing both you and Mr. Rhodes to 
continue in a quite false position. Had you become en- 
gaged, I must have spoken out at some time; and had 
the blow fallen later, the consequences would have been 
worse. But worst of all would it h^ve been had a mar- 
riage taken place and, when too late, the facts had become 
known. What was I to do? I went to Mr. Rhodes and 
laid the case straightforwardly before him, pledging my- 
self that not a syllable should pass my lips. What else 
could I do? Tell me." 

"I do not know," she answered ungraciously. 

"I know, of course, that the hand which deals a blow, 
however innocently, bears some of the blame for the blow 
itself. As I have been the means of bringing the facts out, 
you associate me with them, but you will grow in time 
to see I had no alternative. In time perhaps you may 
come to do me justice.^" 
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"You tried to keep us apart, and you intercepted my 
letter," was Mercy's cold rejoinder. 

"I admit it. In the case of the letter I placed it ac- 
cidentally in my pocket, and the act suggested to me 
the advantages of continuing to keep the matter secret. 
What motive could I have but to do what I thought 
best for your happiness?" 

"You did not tell me the truth when I questioned you." 

"Could I do so without disclosing in some part a secret 
which was not mine, but Mr. Rhodes's ; or increasing your 
own suspicion against me by admitting that I had had a 
hand in preventing his calling and giving no reason for 
my conduct? Try to put yourself in my place, and see 
what you would have done." 

"I should not have told an untruth," persisted the girl. 

"I did not know the whole truth was to be told. Mr. 
Rhodes had not said so to me. It was not my secret. 
StiU, if you persist in blaming me, I am sorry, but I wish 
you would try to see another side as well as your own. 
And still more I hope with all my heart that you will try- 
to persuade yourself I have no thought concerning you but 
a wish to make your life as happy as it can be." 

Despite her antipathy and prejudice, Mercy could not but 
feel that she had done him some amount of injustice. 
Gradually this view began to grow upon her, and she 
mentioned it one day to Lallu. To her surprise the Indian 
girl was ten times as bitter as she herself had been. 

The wide brown eyes seemed almost to take fire with 
instant anger as she cried with every manifestation of 
rage: 

"He is false, Mercy; false as sin itself. I know it. His 
cunning words and lying tongue have deceived poor auntie, 
and now he seeks to shut your eyes and ears and lull 
your senses into a false belief in his truth." 

"But what can be his motive?" 

"What is the motive of the deadly plant that poisons 
you? What do I care for that? Of course he has a mo- 
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tive. Do you think when beasts hunt their victims they 
show themselves and their every action to their prey?. 
Do tigers never crouch, snakes never fascinate? Wait 
and watch; and we shall see. It is not for nothing he 

has ruined Mervyn Rhodes ; and if I had my way I'd ^' 

Her eyes flashed and her hand clenched and her threatening 
gesture finished the sentence more eloquently than any words. 

"Lallu!" said Mercy, reproachfully. 

"I would kill him. I hate him. I hate him," she said 
violently. "You are cold Hke the ice of the north; but 
when I think of this, I am Hke the hot wind of the south, 
and would kill him like any venomous thing that crossed 
my path and threatened me." Her vehemence was like a 
suflden gust of passion, and it shook her till she trembled 
with the fury of her wrath. But it passed as quickly. 

"You must not say these things, Lallu. You hurt me." 

"You have no feeling for Mervyn Rhodes or you would 
be like me, too," she cried, angrily; then with a sudden 
change on seeing Mercy's look of surprise and pain : "Ah, 
no, I don't mean that, Mercy. I am sorry. I don't mean 
it, dear ;" and she seized her hand and pressed her lips to 
it with spasmodic violence, trembling all the while. And 
when Mercy saw her eyes, they were full of tears. 

In one thing Lallu was quite right. They had not to 
wait long before the Colonel's motive began to be seen. 

For some time after the scenes with Mervyn Rhodes, he 
had done nothing to push the second object he had in 
view— the marriage of his son and Mercy. Juan had been 
to the house, had been introduced, and had dined and 
spent some evenings there; but his father had particularly 
warned him to do nothing toward the object they had, but 
rather to pay attention to Lallu. 

But after a month or six weeks Juan began to call 
frequently, and by degrees to seek to monopolize Mercy. 
She had little or nothing to say to him, but Lallu's sharp 
eyes and sharper ears soon saw the object. By chance she 
overheard a short whispered colloquy between father and 
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son, in which Mercy's name was mentioned, and in her 
cunning little brain she made a plot. She would draw 
him to herself. 

She told Mercy what she thought and intended, and the 
latter, though not caring, gave such help as came in her 
power by throwing the two together and letting them 
be often alone. She had no fear for Lallu, and treated 
it more as a whim than a serious matter. She said as 
much to the g^rl. 

"You will see," said the latter. "I can read this Juan 
like an open book. I know his every thought. It is no 
mere whim of mine. This is getting to be a house of 
intrigue since your Colonel Roca came into it. We 
Easterns are better than you at intrigue. When the 
Colonel comes to complete this plot of his— to get you 
both into his hands— he will find his son, his accomplice, 
helpless," and she laughed maliciously. 

"Well, don't lose your heart to him, Lallu," said Mercy, 
smiling. 

And the seriousness of the Indian girl's eyes and the 
echoless monotone of her voice in the reply surprised her. 

"No, I shall not love him, Mercy," and she sighed. "I 
shall never love." 

The Colonel's first open step was to broach the matter 
to Mrs. Hawthorne. She was very happy and contented. 
She loved the Colonel, whose policy it was to show her 
nothing but the most considerate care and unflagging 
attention. He was always ready to defer to her wishes; 
always bringing her some little present; constantly meeting 
her with a smile on his handsome face; and never saying 
a word to her that was not calculated to give her pleasure. 
Thus the time of her engagement flowed on placidly and 
smoothly, and as the day of their marriage came nesu", her 
trust and confidence in him deepened. Her one regret 
was that Mercy and he remained distant, and that the girl 
developed no better feeling than that of a somewhat cold 
neutrality. 
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"She is suffering from the heavy effects of her sorrow, 
poor girl," he said more than once, and at length carried 
the matter a point further. "She will never be happy until 
she has fixed her affections on some man worthy of her. 
I wish— but there, poor boy," and he broke off and finished 
the sentence with a lifting of the head and a little sigh. 
He had read her so thoroughly that he knew how to 
move her instantly. The one subject on which she had 
developed an utterly unreasonable harshness of judgment 
was Mervyn Rhodes's trouble. She did not believe, and 
would not be persuaded, that he had not always known of 
his father's crime. Any reference to it, however fancied 
and direct, was enough to rouse her. 

"You are surely not regretting about that young Rhodes, 
Manuel?" she exclaimed, mistaking his reference. He was 
always pleased to foster the anger, so he answered : 

"I cannot be hard— and the sight of her unhappiness ^" 

"Fiddlesticks. She's only romantic. I am not going to 
have her marry into a thiePs family. I feel so cross with 
her sometimes I could shake her. His whole life was a 
deliberate deceit. Don't tell me he didn't know. He knew 
well enough all the time; and if it hadn't been for the 
fact that you could face him with the facts, nothing would 
ever have been heard of it until my dear child's life had 
been spoilt." 

"I don't know. I think sometimes that he was really 
ignorant. I know when I saw him ^" 

"Yes, dear, he was a good actor, and your heart 
is too soft to let you, doubt anyone. But trust a 
woman for seeing. I know," and she shook her head and 
looked very wise. "I hope we shall never be troubled 
with him or set eyes on him again." 

" The best way to insure that would be for Mercy to 
marry." 

" I wish she would. She is a dear, good girl, if she could 
only get this rubbish out of her head. However, there's 
one consolation. She'll never marry him with my consent, 
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and, seeing that he is what he is, he'll never marry her 
without it, because it would cost him ;^7o,ooo. And a 
man of that kind thinks of such things." 

** True, indeed," said the Colonel, gravely. He had not 
known that her consent was necessary. 

"He may wait, however, until he can do without it." 

" Till she is five and twenty, that means. A test of his 
fidelity, then." 

Give me three years, thought the Colonel. A good many 
things might happen in that time. 

"I hope to see her happily married long before then," 
he said aloud. "But I am afraid she will break many 
hearts." 

The widow was not quite pleased to hear this praise 
openly given. She was not jealous of her daughter, but 
the Colonel's praise shoiild be of herself only. 

"She is not a flirt," said Mrs. Hawthorne, in a tone 
which told the Colonel he had made some mistake. 

" No, indeed; but she is so much like you that men about 
her own age cannot help falling in love with her This 
pleased her so much that she flushed and smiled, and 
glanced at herself in the glass. 

"She will get over this infatuation in time," she said, 
after a pause. 

"Do you know what occurred to me yesterday?" said 
the Colonel, with sudden emphasis. "I was watching 
Mercy and Juan together, and I thought what a strange 
coincidence and what a fitting end to matters it would 
be if they could do as we are going to do — marry and be 
happy, and unite the old fortune again." 

" I have often wished that something of the kind would 
happen," said Mrs. Hawthorne, speaking not quite truly, 
but with a desire to please the Colonel. 

"Don't you think if the idea were indirectly put into 
her thoughts that it might be arranged?" 

"Mercy is very wayward and self-willed," replied Mrs. 
Hawthorne, shaking her head, beginning to scent from 
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afar the unpleasantness of suggesting such a plan. "Juan 
might try," she added. 

But the Colonel was not easily put off a plan, and 
he did not leave the matter now until he had got his 
companion to promise that she would try to find out 
Mercy*s feelings. 

She gave the promise reluctantly, knowing the task 
would be difficult and unpleasant. And this made her 
even less tactful than usual when she made the effort. 

"Mercy, there is something I wish to speak to you 
about," she said, the first time they were alone. 

"Yes, dear, what is it?" asked the girl, quick to read 
something unusual in her mother's voice. 

" I don't like to see you moping and fretting so." 

" I am not fretting and moping, mother, dear." 

" It can do no good. And I should have thought you 
would have more pride than to worry after a man so 
unworthy of you." 

Mercy said nothing. It was not the first time her mother 
had spoken in this strain. 

" You know he is unworthy," went on Mrs. Hawthorne, 
irritated at getting no reply. " He had no right to come 
stealing about us in that way under such false pretenses." 

" Mr. Rhodes did not know the truth until Colonel Roca 
told him." 

"And a great mercy he was able to protect us in such 
a way. I'm sure I don't know what we should have 
done if you had been deceived into marrying him." 

" Mervyn himself has done no wrong," said Mercy, veny 
quietly. 

" Mercy, I won't have you speaking of that man by his 
Christian name. You don't even know what his real name 
is." This was said very sharply. 

"Do you know how much it pains me for you to talk 
in this way, mother?" And Mercy looked across with an 
appeal in her eyes, but Mrs. Hawthorne would not look up. 

"It is time you put this business out of your head 
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altogether. It is getting on for two or three months 
now, and you ought to have more self-respect. You go 
nowhere, you see no one, you do nothing, and you seem 
to be all day long moping and brooding in a most mor- 
bid way about a man that treated you in that abomina- 
ble manner." 

"Shall we talk of something else, mother? We shall 
never agree about Mer— Mr. Rhodes." 

"I want you to talk of something else, and think of 
something else. If you really loved me youM try to do 
what I wished. And after all, this money is only ours by 
accident. I'm sure I'm doing what I can to make things fair 
and just again, and I can't see why you shouldn't either." 

"Money?" echoed the girl, her forehead puckering in 
perplexity. "What money?" 

"Oh, you know wnat I mean. This fortune that came 
from my sister, and ought to have gone to Colonel Roca 
and his son. And anyone can see how he loves you." 

"How. Colonel Roca loves me?" 

" No, of course not— at least not in that way. I wish 
you wouldn't misunderstand me so wilfully. You know 
I mean Juan." 

"You can't surely mean that you think I ought to 
marry Juan Roca because Aunt Gonzolez left her money 
to us." 

" It would be a very pretty act of restitution, and a 
very just one." 

"Mother, are you serious?" And Mercy went over to 
the sofa, and sat down beside Mrs. Hawthorne. "Don't 
look away, dear, or pretend that your needlework is more 
important than what we are saying. Do you realty mean 
you wish me to marry Juan Roca, when you know I love 
another man? You can't." 

Mrs. Hawthorne did not like either the form of the ques- 
tion or the way in which Mercy asked it; least of all did 
she like to face the pain and grief she saw in the girl's eyes. 

"You have no right to love him. He deceived you--de- 
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cdved us all most grossly. You owe it to yourself— to me 
to put him out of your life." 

" Do you ever think I could put Juan Roca in the place 
of Mervyn Rhodes?" was the reply, asked with the scorn 
which the comparison between the two men kindled. 
"Don't, mother, dearest," she cried, putting her arm round 
her mother's waist, and kissing her, "don't say these 
things, which others prompt you to say. If you knew 
what I have suffered already, you would not add to my 
grief. There was a time, and not long ago, when you 
would have been the first to try and comfort me. But I 
am learning fast what it means to be almost shut out of 
your heart. If these people want this miserable money, 
give it to them, in Heaven's name. Let them take every 
penny I have in the world; I shall only thank them. But 
for this money, the news about Mervyn's father would 
have set up no barrier between us. I could have com- 
forted him in his lonely weary struggle, instead of eating 
out my heart in this decorated solitude. But for the 
money, Colonel Roca would never have interfered to part 
us; and now because of the money, he wants me to marry 
his son. And you— you, mother, of all the world, join 
against me. If I were but a beggar I could do what I 
would with my heart; but because I have money, I have 
lost Mervyn and am losing your love. I hate the money." 

"You are very unkind, Mercy," said Mrs. Hawthorne, 
beginning to cry. "And you are a very wicked girl to 
say I don't love you. It is because I love you so much 
I want to see you happy." 

"Do you think happiness lies in a marriage with a sul- 
len Creole like Juan Roca?" exclaimed Mercy, with a burst 
of bitter anger. Then, with a sudden change, she took 
her mother's two hands and held them, looking at her 
face to face. " Tell me the truth, mother. Did not Colonel 
Roca suggest this to you?" 

"You hurt me with your clumsy, boisterous ways," 
said Mrs. Hawthorne, peevishly. Let my hands go." 
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"Did not Colonel Roca suggest this to you?" 

"I will not tell you. How dare you treat me like this? 
You are a wilful, ungrateful, unloving child." 

"No, mother, not unloving— not unloving, dear. Put 
my love for you to any test you like to serve you, and it 
will bear it easily." She smiled sweetly, and kissed her 
mother tenderly and lovingly. "But the test must be of 
your own choosing, dearest, and not inspired by Colonel 
Roca. Tell him you mentioned it to me— ah, here he is," 
as the door opened, and the Colonel came in, smiling, 
vigilant, graceful as usual. 

The girl stood up, and when he had kissed Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, and was going to shake hands with Mercy, she 
drew back and said firmly, in a tone that rang with de- 
cision, and had more than a touch of scorn : 

" Mother has just done what you desired. Colonel Roca, 
and has told me that you wish to do me the honor of 
offering me your son in marriage— in order to regain the 
fortune which Aunt Gonzolez left away from you. I have 
told her my answer, but I am glad to be able to tell it 
to you direct. If you wish for the money you can have 
it; but I would not marry your Creole son if there were 
not another man on earth." And with that she curtesied, 
her cheeks aflame with anger, and swept out of the room. 

The Colonel turned pale at the thrust which struck 
clean in the most sensitive part of his nature, and for a 
moment he could not recover sufficient self-composure 
even to hide his anger from Mrs. Hawthorne. He checked 
a bitter oath as it rose to his lips, vowing he would make 
her suffer dearly for the insult. 

"You are not angry with me, Manuel," said Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, laying a hand on his arm timidly, and raising a 
white scared face to his. 

The touch recalled him to himself. 

"Angry, Ella?" he said, smiling down and kissing her 
to gain time. "Not I, sweetheart. Why indeed, with 
you? Or why with Mercy, either? Sh^ is but thoughtless. 
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It is only a wish of mine broken. But the child must 
choose for herself— though I am sorry she chose words to 
wound so deeply.'* 

But all that day and for many days the remembrance 
of the speech and the insult was like an ulcered wound, 
breeding evil thoughts against the girl. 



CHAPTER X 
A Quairel 

Upon Mercy the incident had a marked effect. It showed 
her clearly enough what was Colonel Roca's object— to 
regain possession of the money which had been willed 
away from him; and it hardened her against the son un« 
til she could scarcely endure his presence. 

For two or three days after her quarrel with the Col- 
onel, she avoided him, and remained either in her own 
rooms or with Lallu, to whom she told what had passed. 

** He is bad at heart," said the latter, vehemently ; "and 
every vein in his body is a blood course of abomination 
and wickedness. And the other— this Juan, is like him. 
But I have coiled a net about his feet, and he will fall." 
Her eyes gleamed angrily as she smiled at this. 

But Mercy paid no heed; she was too sad. 

"I cannot see how it will end?" she said, drearily. 

Lallu looked at her intently for some moments. 

" Mervyn Rhodes must end it," she said then, and saw 
the flush which the sudden mention of the name called up. 

"How?" 

" He is good and strong." 

"No one is strong in this country who has no money." 

"You have plenty. Go to him," said Lallu, laconically. 
"Why did you send him away like this?" 

" Because they would not allow him to come here. And 
because he is a proud man— too proud to owe anything 
of that kind to me." 

"It is pride then that breaks hearts." 

78 
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Nothing more was said then, but each of the girls was 
set thinking in her own way by the conversation. 

Mercy, in a fever of anxiety for some tidings of her 
lover, resolved to go and see the lawyer, Mr. Musgrave, 
and try to gain news indirectly. She went the next after- 
noon, and the old lawyer received her with less than his 
usual cordiality. 

"You are quite well, Mr. Musgrave?" asked Mercy, some- 
what at a loss how to say what she had come to say, 
and trying for some minutes to nerve herself for the plunge. 
The old lawyer had liked the girl, but had been surprised 
at Mervyn Rhodes's treatment by all at Wyvern Gardens. 

" Thank you, I am always pretty well," he replied, add- 
ing with a smile : " Have you been anxious at South Ken- 
sington about me?" 

"I am very unhappy," answered Mercy, irrelevantly. 

" Fretting," thought the lawyer. " Serve her right." 

"I wish I could think you were the only young lady in 
London in that state," he replied, making no advance to 
induce confidence. 

Then Mercy conquered him completely. 

She looked into his eyes, so that he could not fail to 
see the sorrow in hers, moved her chair a little nearer, 
and laying her hand on his as it was playing with a 
pen, she said : 

" When I was here last time I found a friend, and not a 
lawyer with no more sympathy than a cold platitude. 
Why is the change?" He softened at once; he could not 
resist the pleading in her voice. 

" My dear child, I am not changed. But I have not seen 
you since my dear young friend, Mervyn Rhodes, had the 
door of your mother's house shut against him. The last 
door in the world that should have been shut in his face." 

"And you have blamed that against me," answered 
Mercy, with a sad little smile. "But you mean some- 
thing more than the words say by that last sentence," 
she added quickly. "What do you mean?" 
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" I break the confidence of a client if I tell you. I have 
the strictest instructions and most positive injunctions 
not to say a word. But the truth is that your mother 
would never have had this little fortune of her sister's had 
it not been for Mervyn Rhodes's persistency. He knew of 
the matter through me, and when he found himself wealthy 
and with no particular object in Ufe, he gave himself up 
to that and traveled round the world and found you. 
But he would never let it be known that he had the least 
hand in it." 

The news struck Mercy like a blow, and she sat still, 
shame-faced and smarting at the thought of the return 
which had been made. 

**I had no idea of this," she said in dismay. **I al- 
ways understood that Colonel Roca himself had found us." 

"Colonel Roca has forgotten the facts probably," said 
Mr. Musgrave, drily. " What I tell you is the case, though 
if Mervyn knew what I had done he would probably take 
his business away from me to another solicitor." There 
was a kindly humor in his look as he finished. 

"How is he doing? I have been very anxious," said 
Mercy, after a pause. 

" He is climbing to the woolsack," was the smiling re- 
ply. " And if he doesn't write a successful novel and make 
his fortune meanwhile, he has brains enough to get close 
to it." 

"Is he well.?" 

"As well as one could expect, seeing the load he has to 
bear. The news was a great shock to him; I think he 
made too much of it; and have told him so several times. 
He is morbid; but then he's young. When he gets to be 
fifty he'll pass the remaining years of his life in wondering 
how he could ever have surrendered a fortune for a mere 
faddish caprice." 

"He could not keep it, Mr. Musgrave," said Mercy, 
indignantly. 

" Couldn't keep it, why not? Do you suppose, my dear 
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child, that every sovereign in the purse of every rich man 
is as spotless in its history as it is shiny in its appear- 
ance? But there, never mind. A man can afford to be 
a Quixote when he has health and strength and brains 
like Mervyn Rhodes. He'll not be long in pushing his way 
through the ruck." 

The praise fell sweetly on Mercy's ears. 

" Will he feel the want of the money in his work ? Would 
it have helped him to get on quickly, I mean." 

"That's difficult to say. Money well used is rarely a 
stumbling-block." 

"Well, could you— I mean could I— you know I have a 
lot of money, haven't I?— wouldn't it be possible that—? 
Oh, you know what I mean, and sit there and won't 
help me out," she said, tapping the floor with her foot. 

The old lawyer looked at her long and shrewdly over 
the top of his spectacles. 

"What did you say to him that day he came and saw 
you at Wyvern Gardens?" he asked. 

"That what he had learnt had made no difference to 
me, and that I would wait for him as long as he wished." 

"Do you know how your money stands, young lady?" 

" No, I was going to ask you." 

" Well, half this fortune that your mother has is yours 
—about ;^7o,ooo; but if you marry without her consent 
until you are five and twenty it goes to her. And don't 
let anyone drive you to do that," he added, with a shrewd 
glance. " One Quixote in a couple is enough. Mervyn has 
given up his fortune; don't you lose yours for the sake of 
three or four years' patience. Do you understand? You 
may need the caution some day." 

"You mean Colonel Roca," said Mercy, quickly. 

"I don't mean anybody, my dear young lady. I'm 
talking to you for your own good. Perhaps I mean Mer- 
vyn himself— lest he should try to persuade you." She 
glanced sharply at him, but could not read his face. "You 
understand and don't forget; that's all. And now what 
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you want me to do— and youVe a very wheedling way 
with you, Miss Mercy, with those dark eyes of yours and 
that pretty face— is to see whether I can use any of your 
money for the benefit of Mervyn without his knowledge. 
How much may I use?'* He paused and looked out of 
the corner of his eyes and over his spectacles again. 

" All of it," answered Mercy, with a brighter face than 
he had yet seen. 

" Very well, all of it if necessary. And the whole tran- 
saction's to be a secret between you and me; and we're 
to form a cabal together against that young pig-headed 
barrister in order to get him on fast, so that he may 
^" He stopped and looked the question. 

" I must go," said Mercy, rising with a blush. 

"I'm going to pay you my fee for the consultation," 
and before he knew what she meant she had kissed him. 
" You must be a good lawyer," she said, " for you've nearly 
solved my difficulties at once and more than half-cured 
my heart-ache." 

"You're a good girl, my dear; and as a parting word of 
comfort I'll tell you Mervyn is getting along splendidly, 
and the loss of his money will be the gain of his career." 

And so Mercy went home with a lighter heart than she 
had had for many weeks; and while her admiration of her 
lover was heightened by the news that it was he who 
had brought them their fortune, her disgust at the mean- 
ness of Colonel Roca for having taken the credit to him- 
self increased her dislike of him a hundredfold. And she 
resolved to let the truth be known. It might even open 
her mother's eyes to the man's real nature. 

Then Mr. Musgrave's warning recurred to her. Would 
it be part of the Colonel's plan, seeing that she had re- 
fused to marry Juan, to try and drive her away to marry 
Mervyn without her mother's consent, and thus sacrifice her 
fortune? He was coward and villain enough for anything. 

At dinner, just when she was preparing to unmask her 
guns, she received a great shock. 
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** Wc have some news for you, Mercy, that I hope you 
will be glad to hear,*' said Mrs. Hawthorne. 

"What is it, mother?" 

"Our marriage is goingt^to be put forward. It will be 
very quiet indeed. We shrill have no fuss and bother. It 
will be next week." 

"Next week!" exclaimed Mercy, in some dismay. Why 
had it been hurried forward? Only a few days before, her 
mother had been speaking of the wedding, of the dresses 
she meant to have, of the things she would do, and of 
the guests to be invited— and now came this sudden change. 
Involuntarily the girl glanced toward the Colonel as if 
for an explanation. 

"I hoped you would have taken the news a little more 
cheerfully," said Mrs. Hawthorne. "But you are a great 
deal changed, Mercy." 

" I am only astonished, mother. Why have you altered 
everything?" 

" It is my doing. Miss Mercy," said the Colonel, blandly. 

"Certain business matters make it imperative that I 

should either fix the date very early, or postpone it till 

possibly next year. I may have to be away. We pre- 

^ ferred to adopt the former course." 

The girl was noting his manner more closely than His 
words. She had grown to feel that he used his words 
merely to hide his real thoughts and intentions. She 
felt instinctively there was some evil purpose in the change. 
\ " And we are giving up this house, and going to live at 

one of the Colonel's houses in the country." 

" I am longing to have you all in my charge," said the 
Colonel, smiling. " I hope you will like the free life of the 
country." 

Obviously there was something wrong, thought Mercy. 
If they were only going to live in the country, where was 
the necessity to hurry forward the wedding? It seemed 
to her that the intention was to separate her as completely 
as possible from Mervyn Rhodes. 
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" I do not think I shall like the dullness of a country 
house,'* said Mercy. 

" I hope you are not always going to set yourself against 
me in this way," said Mrs. Hawthorne, irritably. " You 
are very trying." 

" Surely, mother dear, there is no harm in saying I think 
the country is dull," replied Mercy; and as she turned 
her head she caught a reflection of the Colonel's face in 
an opposite mirror. He was glancing stealthily at her, 
with a look that seemed to concentrate in itself hatred, 
malice, and rage; and the incident, coupled with the sud- 
den change of plans, so wrought upon her that she was 
nervous and full of foreboding and dread. 

She sat silent, and for a long time made no effort to say 
what she had determined to say; until she reflected that 
if she ever let the Colonel see she was afraid of him her 
position would be changed for the worse. 

Then nerving herself she said : 

"Colonel Roca, will you tell me whether it was really 
through your efforts that mother and I were found in 
Australia in time to obtain this fortune of Aunt Gon- 
zolez?" 

The Colonel looked up in astonishment, and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne answered the question very sharply : 

"Mercy, you astonish me very much by asking such 
things. Of course it was. You ought to know better." 

" I am not fond of speaking about such a matter," said 
the Colonel, blandly, "because it seems to savor of some 
inclination to take credit for a discovery which was the 
happiest of my whole life, inasmuch as it brought me 
your dear mother." 

"Do you mean that it was your discovery then, and 
that no one else had any share in it?" Mercy asked in 
her direct way. 

He bowed his head in assent with an air of deprecation. 

" I think you should know, mother," she answered, turn- 
ing to her, "that the whole credit is due not to Colonel 
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Roca, but to the man whom Colonel Roca drove away 
from the house— Mervyn Rhodes. I have it on the best 
of all authority — Mr. Musg^ave. You will see, therefore, 
that we have turned from the door the very man without 
whose assistance we should never have had the house to 
turn him out of." 

Mrs. Hawthorne was furious, but the Colonel laughed. 

"I am afraid you lend a very ready ear to stories that 
discredit me," he said, "I am sorry for your prejudices— 
but you should not allow them to lead you to wound 
your mother." 

" I don't believe it for a moment. If that Mr. Rhodes 
has imposed upon Mr. Musgrave, he should know better 
than to pass on such rubbish to you. I shall speak to 
him seriously." 

"It is no rubbish, mother. It is true. That was the 
reason why he was in Australia when we were found." 

"He did not say so. He took care not to claim the 
credit himself, said Mrs. Hawthorne, spitefully. 

" For a reason which Colonel Roca will appreciate. He 
had the right to it." 

"If he learnt by any means what your fortune was, 
it may at any rate explain the reason of his sudden at- 
tachment," said the Colonel. His fine financial scent may 
be hereditary." 

The sneer drove Mercy beyond all self-contol, and she 
answered with deliberate contempt : 

"You claim to be something of an expert, I suppose, 
in the ways of fortune-hunters?" 

"You had better go to your room, Mercy, since you 
cannot behave yourself better than by insulting my guest," 
said Mrs. Hawthorne, angrily. 

**I am sorry the truth is now considered an insult, mother. 
It used not to be so in our house until Colonel Roca be- 
came an influence in it." And having shot this last 
poisoned arrow she left the room. 

Colonel Roca did no.t stay very long after dinner. He 
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put a strong curb on himself while he was with Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, and spoke of Mercy's conduct as though it were 
merely a girl's whim and not to be taken very seriously. 

But in truth she had roused all the evil in his nature, 
and he spent all the hours of the evening and until far 
into the night nursing his bitter hate and developing plans 
which he had already begun to form, full of deadly menance 
to her. She thwarted and dared him at every turn and 
there would be no peace for him while she lived. That 
was the bent of his thoughts, and that feeling was the 
main-spring of the sinister scheme he had to mature. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was also bitterly resentful. She tried 
to occupy herself during the evening first with books and 
then with some work. But all the time her thoughts 
strayed to the scene at the dinner table, till at length they 
drove her to go upstairs to Mercy's room. 

It was then late, and the girl was in bed. She had been 
sobbing passionately as the result of the reaction after 
the scene downstairs, and feeling utterly lonely had crept 
into bed at last, wearied out with her emotions. In the 
darkness the tears had come to her relief. 

" I am glad to see you have been crying, Mercy," said 
Mrs. Hawthorne, when she had turned up the gas. "I 
hope by now you see the wickedness of your conduct. I 
never thought that a child of mine could behave to me in 
such a way." 

" It was not to you, mother," said the girl, holding out 
her arms. 

But Mrs. Hawthorne was in no forgiving mood. She 
would not see the proffered caress, and drew a chair to 
the bedside, placing it sufficiently far away to be out of 
Mercy's reach. 

"There must be an end to this," she said angrily. The 
action stung the girl, and dried up her tears instantly. 

"What end? Do you come as my dear mother or as 
Colonel Roca's advocate?" 

"You are a very wicked, hard-hearted, unkind, ill-tem- 
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pered child," cried Mrs. Hawthorne; and finding relief in 
this kind of language she continued it with slight pauses 
for some minutes. And during the whole of the time Mercy 
made no attempt to check or interrupt her. "I am not 
surprised you find nothing to say in defence," continued 
Mrs. Hawthorne, finding the monologue exhausting. 

" I admit I may have said what I did in the wrong way ; 
but I have spoken only the truth. It was not Colonel 
Roca, but Mr. Rhodes." 

"What right had you to go to Mr. Musgrave?" was 
the reply, and this was made the text for another sharp 
scolding about interference, and the attempt to make a 
breach between her and Colonel Roca. At the end of that, 
being a woman of no depth of feeling, she had poured 
out so much anger that very little remained; and the sight 
of Mercy's distress began to appeal to the motherly side 
of her nature. 

" We used to be so happy together; and it is all so changed 
now," said Mercy, sadly. "I suppose we shall never be 
the same again. Perhaps I feel too keenly the loss of part 
of your love, dear. I don't know what it is; but we are 
all so strange one to the other." 

"I wish you would try and like the Colonel," said Mrs. 
Hawthorne, a Uttle wistfully, as she drew her chair closer 
to the bed, and began to toy with the coverlet. " I— I love 
him, Mercy, and if you could like him I should be the 
happiest woman in the world." 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

Having commenced in this vein Mrs. Hawthorne con- 
tinued, with a series of weak, pathetic appeals. She was 
torn opposite ways by the two. The wills of both were 
so much stronger than her own that she was subject to 
whichever she chanced to be with. 

"I am afraid it can never be, mother," said Mercy, at 
last. "I tried hard at first; but— I don't want to wound 
you dear, so I had better say nothing." 

At thdt her mother's anger began to rise again. 
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"You mean you won't try, Mercy," she said sharply. 

" I mean it is no use wishing the impossible, dear. Kiss 
me, mother. It may come all right in the end. I hope 
it will; but it is only a faint hope. I will try to put a 
curb on my hot words." 

"You disappoint me, Mercy, very much." 

"Good night, dearest. Don't let us drift apart if we 
can help it. Don't refuse again to kiss me as you did just 
now." 

She held out her arms again, and this time Mrs. Haw- 
thorne stooped to kiss her, and the girl hungering for the 
love that seemed slipping out of her life, pressed her close 
in her arms and kisseid her with a vehemence which forced 
a response, until the two lay in one another's arms caress- 
ing each other and both in tears. 



CHAPTER XI 
The Love That Kills 

To Lallu the quiet manner in which Mercy had submitted 
to the separation from Mervyn Rhodes was incomprehen- 
sible. As there is but one sun in the heavens, so there 
is but one life— and that is Love. That was her creed; 
and she could not deem it possible that aught but death 
or some obstacle scarcely less inevitable- should be suf- 
fered to eclipse it. 

"Could he have but loved me," she thought, "what 
would the world hold that could keep me from his side 
in his hour of sorrow?" 

This thought grew upon her, and her powers of vivid 
imagination pictured him laboring, sorrowing, soHtary, 
and perhaps suffering and in want. This bred an insati- 
able desire to see him as he was now, and to learn how 
he was really faring; and the lack of news added a con- 
stantly deeper hue to the colors in which she painted 
his wretchedness and trouble. 

Her strange, wild passion for him— the secret of her 
life, which she guarded with the most jealous care lest 
it should slip from her unawares— made these thoughts un- 
endurable. In her periods of self-abstraction she would pass 
many hours thinking of him, recalling the words he had 
ever spoken to her, the smiles he had sent her way, the 
little acts of courtesy he had paid her, and the small 
evidences he had shown of his interest in her. From the 
first she had treasured up every scrap of information about 
him and it dwelt in her singularly retentive memory to 
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be called up at will. She surrounded him in her thoughts 
with an atmosphere of extreme idealism. She had, of 
course, no understanding of what manner of man he really 
was. Hers was more the adoration of a visionary than 
the love of a woman for a man. To her he was more 
an idol than a human being; she was content to be his 
worshipper. It was her pleasure to lay at his feet the 
homage of her little life, the tribute of her surpassing love. 
^ But she looked for no return, except perhaps in some of 
her occasional flushes of passion, which to her were lapses 
from right doing and thinking. 

She had no feeling of jealousy because he loved Mercy. 
In her thoughts and love, Mercy stood next to him, but 
on a different plane. She understood Mercy better, saw 
her faults and shortcomings. The knowledge disillusion- 
ized her. 

There was such utter self-negation in her passion for 
Mervyn that her highest ideal was to suffer for his sake. 
Her moments of jealousy against Mercy were fierce while 
they lasted— violent enough indeed to prompt her to rash 
deeds; but they were anger more than jealousy, and had 
their origin as much in her belief that Mercy was lacking 
in her duty to Mervyn as in an3rthing else. 

To have suffered for her love would have been her 
supreme reward; and when she found that Mercy did noth- 
ing when the trouble fell on Mervyn except go about the 
house with a sad face and drooping eyehds, instead of 
offering all she had in the world to help her lover, Lallu's 
patience and love for Mercy herself was sorely tried. 

Gradually the desire to help became a conception of im- 
perative duty, and this grew upon her until it was irresist- 
ible. It appealed to the instinct of self-sacrifice, moreover. 

From her earhest childhood this instinct had been nur- 
tured with severity and suffering, and the background of 
her life was a glowing mosaic of romanticism, mystery and 
intrigue. 

She had come to Mrs. Hawthorne under circumstances 
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that that lady never mentioned. Mr. Hawthorne had been 
a man of many remarkable parts— a civil engineer of bril- 
liant intellect and ability, but like many such men, weak 
as running water where women were concerned. He ob- 
tained a position in connection with the construction of 
an Indian railway too far up the country to permit of his 
taking his wife and Mercy, and when the work had been in 
progress some time those in company with him perceived 
that something was wrong. He would be missing for days 
together, and each time on his return his conduct was 
very strange — fits of moroseness, varied by bouts of tre- 
mendous drinking, together with that kind of fierce and 
restless labor with which some men seek to fight care. 

The inevitable climax came. A long absence extending 
to nearly three months was followed by his return ragged, 
wounded, half-blind and dying. Not a word would he 
say of where he had been or what had happened, but mur- 
muring only that he had no wish to live, he lay for a week 
and then died, leaving a letter to his wife praying her 
forgiveness, and said that a great charge would be com- 
mitted to her. 

This charge was the Indian girl, then a little, large- 
eyed thing often years, all scared and shrinking, who clung 
to the ayah that was with her and a Hindoo who brought 
them to Mrs. Hawthorne, and who called himself Ab Dur, 
and said he was the child's servant. He brought a letter, 
a few lines hastily scribbled, in her husband's handwrit- 
ing, and declared that he knew nothing more. 

The letter ran thus : 

"Dear Wife.— I am ill and may not live to see you again. 
The child that the bearer will bring to you is put into 
your charge. She is called Lallu, and is a loving little 
thing. Her parents are dead. With her you will receive 
a sum of about ;^5 0,000 now lying in Everett's Bank at 
Bombay. You are to use this money to bring her up, and 
if she does not Uve the money is yours and Mercy's, except 
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such a sum as will enable the two Hindoos, Ab Dur and 
the woman, to return to India. They are to remain al- 
ways with her should she live; and— most important of 
all—you are to hurry out of India as fast as possible and 
leave no traces behind you. If I see you again I will ex- 
plain all; if I do not, ask no questions. It is the only 
provision I can make for you, except a few hundred pounds 
which are also in Everett's Bank lying to your order. 
God bless you and my dear Httle Mercy. Let the two be 
sisters. Your unfortunate husband, 

" Clarence Hawthorne." 

Mrs. Hawthorne on reading the letter did one of the 
only shrewd things of her life. She packed up her things 
without a moment's delay, or a word spoken to anyone, 
hurried to Bombay, and secured the fortune, and India 
knew her no more. 

Later, when her curiosity had grown unmanageable, 
she began to question the two Indians, but found that 
apparently the woman knew nothing except that she had 
had charge of the child for three years, while Ab Dur as- 
serted by the heavens and all that was in them that he 
knew nothing at all. 

From Lallu herself Mrs, Hawthorne could gain no infor- 
mation. The child had been tutored not to talk, and 
whenever a question was asked she remained silent, casting 
a glance at Ab Dur, who, during the first years of her 
coming, seemed to be always at hand when she was being 
questioned. 

It was on the proceeds of Lallu's fortune that Mrs. Haw- 
thorne Hved, first at the Cape, and then in Australia, 
during the years that intervened between her husband's 
death and her succeeding to the money of her sister, 
Madame Gonzolez. 

Lallu herself had her moments of reminiscence. She had 
a faint recollection of her mother, and in the memories 
there were always tears in the mother's eyes. Vague 
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reminiscences of many people about her, and much gran- 
deur, with some ceremonies and events she did not under- 
stand, always merged themselves in remembrance of the 
years when she was in the care of the ayah— alone with her 
under circumstances that in later years suggested she must 
have been hiding. She had seen her mother there, too, on 
one or two rare occasions, and she remembered Mr. Haw- 
thorne also. But there was never enough for her to piece 
together into a connected story; and neither the ayah 
nor Ab Dur would help her. 

One thing she remembered vividly— her mother's death. 
It was just before the time she had come to the Haw- 
thornes. She had been awakened in the dead stillness of 
the Indian night by the sudden shouts of men, the firing 
of guns, the breaking in of doors, and the death scream 
of a woman; and rushing out in alarm before the ayah 
could stay her, she had fallen over a dead body and 
smeared herself in the blood. It was her mother, and 
when she was kneeling by it, smoothing her dishevelled 
hair from the face, putting her arms round the neck, and 
kissing the blood-bedabbled face, the ayah had caught her 
up with a scream, at the moment when men were in the 
act of laying rough hands on her, and fled with her out 
into the night. The next she remembered was that Ab Dur 
and the ayah and she were tramping hurriedly (through 
the open to come at last to the place where Mrs. Haw- 
thorne was found. 

Hers had thus always been a silent, secret, introspective 
life, and on meeting Mervyn Rhodes she had set his image 
in the highest shrine of her heart, and her feeling for him 
became the crown and joy of her existence; and when he 
fell into trouble, one of her pleasures was to dream of 
possible ways in which he could be helped. 

She had known his address in London, and when his for- 
tune changed she sent Ab Dur, who worshipped the ground 
she trod on, and would have given his life for her at any 
moment, to find out his new address and all that was 
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possible as to Mcrvyn's doings. The Hindoo was like a 
faithful sleuth hound, doing his work secretly and thor- 
oughly, and bringing back the tidings to her accurately. 

She knew before Mercy where he was living— small cham- 
bers high up a dark staircase in the Temple, and Ab Dur^s 
description quite bore out her own ideas of his poverty. 
Thus when the desire to see him for herself grew upon 
her, she was in a position to gratify it. 

She called Ab Dur and told him he was to take her to the 
place where Mervyn lived, and though he bent upon her 
a short, sharp, searching look, the reason for which she 
did not understand, he obeyed at once. It was almost 
dark when they started, and when they reached the Tem- 
ple the offices were emptying fast, and the men who, hav- 
ing been detained, were hurrying away homewards, cast 
more than one curious glance at the closely-veiled girl 
who with the tall stalwart Indian was threading her way 
through the courts and passages. 

She mounted the high winding ricketty staircase, and the 
dirt on the stairs, on the walls, and on the dimmed win- 
dows, made her shudder at the thought that such a man 
as Mervyn Rhodes should be compelled to live in the place. 
She knew nothing of what life in chambers meant. 

The outer door of Mervyn's chambers was shut, but Ab 
Dur pointed to the small knocker, and she knocked ner- 
vously. Mervyn himself came to the door and threw it 
wide open, starting back in astonishment when he saw 
his visitors, though at first he did not recognize th^t it 
was Lallu. 

But as soon as he did so, his astonishment changed 
to a look of utter perplexity. 

Lallu was speechless at the sight of him. He was tired 
and looked haggard and worried, and was wearing an old 
boating jacket that made him appear poverty-stricken in 
her eyes. Ab Dur, in his short, broken English, explained 
that she wished to see him, and Mervyn led her in at 
once. There was a lobby to the place and Ab Dur stayed 
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there, while Lallu went into the room where Mcrvyn had 
been sitting hard at work. 

She was some time before she could collect her thoughts 
and find words; and her eyes roamed everywhere, taking 
in everything, and interpreting the dust and litter as pov- 
erty signals. 

"Is there any trouble?" asked Mervyn, kindly, after a 
time. He was ransacking his brains to think what the un- 
conventional visit at such a time could possibly mean. 

"Is this— your home?" asked Lallu, the words stumb- 
Hng on her lips. 

"Yes," he laughed. "Does it look frightfully untidy? 
This is where I both live and work." 

"Are you obliged to hve here?" 

" Well, I don't know about being obliged. But it's very 
convenient. Why?" 

"Do you have to cook your own food?" she asked, see- 
ing a brown teapot and a thick cup and saucer on a small 
table, together with the remains of a chop. 

" Not exactly. I can make my own tea, of course." 

Lallu showed amazement and pity in her looks. 

" I didn't know it was as bad as this," she was going 
to add, but checked herself. "Is this because you have 
lost your money?" 

There was a suggestion of a frown in the smile with 
which he received this question. 

"I am so sorry," she said, softly; and though the pity 
was distasteful enough, he could not understand the sin- 
cerity of the sympathy that underlay it. 

" You don't quite understand our English ways yet, Miss 
Lallu. There are hundreds of fellows who are beginning at 
the Bar in this style; except that I'm more lucky than 
some because I have my chambers to myself. I call this 
my den; and when I'm here, I rough it. It's a rare place 
for work. Every association is that of work ; and after 
all there's nothing like work— to teach a man to do his 
duty and bear his load squarely on his shoulders." Good 
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broad shoulders his were, too, as he shrugged them and 
smiled and then sighed. "But I don't suppose it's about 
work you want to see me." 

"The house is so dull without you," she said, looking 
at him innocently out of her great eyes. 

He started and stared at her in greater astonishment 
than ever; but left the remark unanswered. 

"I could not bear to think you were struggling alone 
in this way. I was obliged to come and see you for my- 
self. Do you mind.'*" 

"Not in the least, only — well, of course, I'm very glad 
to see you; but— you see, it's not — not what people call 
conventional, you know. Does anyone know you've come?" 
he asked. A light leapt into her face as he said this. 

"You mean Mercy? No. No one knows. But J was 
hungering to see you. Mercy is not happy either. They 
want to make her marry Juan Roca, but she will not." 
He winced at her words, and for a moment his eyes flashed 
angrily and his brow showed a slight frown ; but the last 
sentence reassured him. "But I want to talk about you. 
Can nothing be done? Is it true that you have lost every- 
thing?" And her eyes wandered round the grimy room 
again. 

"Not everything. But I have to earn what I want 
now." he answered, beginning to understand her visit. 

"Can nothing be done?" she repeated. "What is the 
use of having friends if they can do nothing? It is then 
that friends are useful." 

" I know what you mean. You are a good little woman. 
But I do not want anything done. Though I thank you." 
He put out his hand as he stood beside her. 

To his renewed surprise and infinite embarrassment she 
took it in both hers, which were trembling violently, and 
first laid her forehead upon it and then kissed it. 

"Can I do nothing? Let me!" and she held the hand 
and looked up into his eyes, her own beseeching and plead- 
ing. 




** Can I do nothing? '* She looked up into his eyes, 
her own beseeching and pleading. Page 96. 
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"There is no need," he answered, very gently. 

"I love you," she said, simply and directly; so simply 
and innocently indeed that it was impossible to think of 
it as in any sense even an unwomanly confession. 

"Y6u do not know what you are saying. You must 
not say this to me." 

**It is true. You are more to me than all that the world 
contains. My heart is broken when I think of you here 
in this dreadful room alone, struggling and ill. My love for 
you is the only real joy of my Hfe. I have always loved 
you. You are my god. Why can I do nothing?" The 
pause that followed was more embarrassing than even 
the girl's words; for she kept his hand in hers and her 
eyes fixed on his face with an intensely earnest scrutiny. 
"I do not seek any return. I know you love Mercy; 
dear, sweet sister Mercy. I can read now in your eyes 
that your love thoughts are all for her. That is no trou- 
ble to me. It is a delight that my two loved ones shall 
always be together. But I love you. The day will come 
when you will see it all plainly for yourself; for it is the 
tradition of my hne that the women of it die for those 
they love. That will be my reward." When she ceased 
now she passed into a long dreamy reverie, in which 
Mervyn was anxiously thoughtful what to say and do. 

" I have told you so that you may yield to my wish," 
she at length said. 

**I assure you there is nothing I want. You have mis- 
read what you see here, I think," answered Mervyn, with 
a wave of the hand round the room. If it will comfort 
you, let me assure you I am doing very well. I have 
plenty of work, and it brings me money. I have friends 
who send me this work"— pointing to law papers on the 
table— "and I am already beginning to earn a good in- 
come. Believe me, your thoughts for me has been very 
sweet to know. And this I promise you, that should the 
time ever come when I need such a dear Httle friend as 
you, it is to you I will turn first." 
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She looked into his face the whole time he was speak- 
ing, still holding his hand. 

Then, suddenly, she let it fall, and getting up said : 

"Your pride and strength are the enemies of the love 
I bear you, and they have conquered it and trodden it 
down. Good-bye." And without another word she turned 
and went away, leaving him standing and staring after 
her as she hurried down the ricketty staircase with the 
burly Hindoo at her heels. 

As the two passed out of the doorway below, a man who 
had just passed turned his head and glanced back at them. 
He started, stopped, looked at them very closely, and 
turning, followed quickly until he was near enough to 
identify them. 

It was Juan Roca. When he had satisfied himself that 
it was Lallu, he went back to the doorway from which he 
had seen them emerge, and read the names down, until 
he came to that of " Mervyn Rhodes" in the clean white 
of fresh paint. At that an oath of bitter anger escaped 
him. 

After pausing a moment in hesitation, he ran again in 
the direction the two had taken, till he came to a point 
where the courts branched in different directions. 

This beat him, and after a fruitless endeavor to listen 
for retreating footfalls and a hurried search in two differ- 
ent directions, he gave up the task and went on his way. 



CHAPTER XII - 
"It is a House of Death" 

In the days that followed the scene at the dinner table, 
matters went more smoothly at Wyvem Gardens. Mercy 
put a strong curb on the outward expression of her feelings 
for Colonel Roca, and peace was apparently patched up 
between them. Meanwhile preparations for the wedding 
were hurried forward, and ten days later the marriage took 
place. 

A fortnight's trip on the Continent was all the time 
which the Colonel said he could spare from his business 
affairs, and as soon as they returned the arrangements 
were completed for closing the London house, and going 
to what he had termed one of his places in the country. 
As a fact he had merely rented it, having chosen it with 
great care to carry out the end he had in view. 

It was a large, old, rambling house, called Beachley 
Court, on a very dreary, wild part ofthe coast of Suffolk. 
It stood almost on the verge of some low cliffs, and a 
long stretch of the garden had been protected against the 
inroads of the sea by a steep stone breakwater. The need 
for this was apparent; because at each end of the stone- 
work the cliffs had been washed away to such an extent 
that the house and gardens stood on a kind of small pro- 
montory. The land belonging to it had gone out of culti- 
vation, owing partly to its poor nature and the heavy 
tithe which it carriec^ and partly because of the conduct of 
its owner, a wealthy, but half-mad recluse, who had g^e 
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to live there in the latter years of his life, when out of con- 
ceit with the world at large. He had allowed nothing to be 
cultivated except the garden where he walked every day, 
and this had been only roughly attended. Hating his fel- 
low-creatures, and having means to indulge in his mania, 
he had ,bought up almost every homestead and cottage 
anywhere near the Court, and had either pulled them down 
or shut them up and allowed them to go to ruin. Thus for 
miles round the place there was scarcely a habitation of 
any kind, and the desolate dreariness of the spot was 
awesome. 

The house itself had been well-furnished, and the Colonel 
added many things to increase the comfort of his wife and 
the two girls. He desired that there should be every evi- 
dence of his wish to do all that lay in his power to make 
them happy; but he explained that it must, of course, 
take some little time to make the surroundings of the 
house what it should be. 

The impression upon Mercy and Lallu was very strong. 

They arrived in the grey of the evening after a drive 
of seven miles from the nearest railway station, and the 
ruined houses, uncultivated fields, and wild, barren dis- 
trict through which the greater part of the road lay, set 
up a feeling of lonesome helplessness which increased with 
every mile of the journey. 

'*It is like an accursed land," said Lallu, drawing her 
wraps closer as the keen air from the sea came driving 
across the waste. 

The Colonel was in high spirits, tinctured with indigna- 
tion against the late resident. 

** The loveliest district in England," he said, airly, " and 
the healthiest. It has been out of my family ipr some 
years, and the old man who Hved here had a spite against 
me, knowing the place must be mine one day, and did 
this;" and he waved a hand to indicate the despoiled 
condition of the land. 

'^It seems a very flat country, Manuel," said his wife, 
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nervously, beginning to be affected by the loneaomeness, 
but afraid to say so. 

" My dear, we are far above the sea, and over there," 
pointing in a direction in which there was nothing but 
rather dark mist, " are the loveliest hills that the eye of 
man can wish for. You will be charmed with the Court. 
It is old and rambling and quaint, full of the most delight- 
ful galleries and passages, with rooms in little out of the 
way corners where you would never dream of looking for 
them." 

** I hope the place isn't haunted," she replied. 

" My dear child, how can you say such a thing I Here 
we are, at the close of the nineteenth century, the most 
practical century in the history of the world, the *heir 
of all the ages,* and you talk of ghosts. I wish there 
were. I should welcome them,— positively welcome them." 

"I shouldn't," said his wife, with a shudder. *'And I 
hope the drains are all right," she added, more practi- 
cally. "These old houses are often in a dreadful state." 

**You may be quite certain about that," returned the 
Colonel, smiling cynically. " The old misanthrope who 
lived here for so many years kept all his love from other 
folks to give it to himself." 

Mercy listened to the conversation between the two, tak- 
ing no part in it, but watching the Colonel, seeing always 
the evidence of his falseness, and wondering with a grow- 
ing feeling of fear why he had brought them down to such 
a place. 

She put an arm through Lallu's, and taking her hand, 
found it cold, and the two moved closer together as if with 
a mutual instinct of consolation. 

"Is tbere a doctor anywhere near, Manuel?" said his 
wife again, with a pause. " It would be dreadful to be 
taken ill at such a distance from everywhere." 

" Upon my word, I never thought to ask," he answered. 
"But there must be; this old man died, so some doctor 
must have attended him. That's pretty clear evidence," 
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he added with a sneer. " But it doesn't matter so much 
as it might, since I know a good deal about medicine, 
and Juan, who will be down next week, has studied it. 
But you can't be ill in a place like the Court." 

"People may be taken ill anywhere," was the reply, 
spoken rather peevishly. **It makes me rather— I 
mean, I hope there will turn out to be one somewhere. 
How far is the nearest town, Manuel?" 

" Oh, only about a mile or so from the station. Quite 
close for the country. You should live in South America, 
my dear, away in one of the outlying sp>ots, thirty or 
forty miles from everywhere. Then you might speak about 
loneliness." 

"I shouldn't live there; I should die," was the reply. 

After this the talk ceased until Lallu said : 

"It is very cold;" and she tried to draw her wraps more 
closely round her, and shivered. 

"It is a splendid air, this, but keen at times," said the 
Colonel. "We shall be home in a few minutes now, and 
then you'll see what an ideal home an English country 
house makes." 

But the lonesomeness of the place had depressed the 
others too much for this assumption of cheerfulness to 
have any effect upon them ; and the feehng of depression 
and uneasiness deepened as they drew nearer to the house, 
and the suggestion of desolateness was increased as they 
came within sound of the sea beating upon the foot of 
the cliffs along which the last half-mile of the road ran. 

The house was dark and gloomy, and when the door was 
opened the large square hall, badly lighted by one large 
lamp, was dim and full of shadows. 

"Welcome to the Court!" said the Colonel, as he led 
his wife across the threshold and kissed her. 

The two girls followed, and Mercy found that Lallu was 
trembling violently. 

Going up the steps she stumbled, and would have fallen 
had not Mercy caught her arm. 
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On the threshold she paused and shuddered. 

"It is a house of death," she said, in a low whisper. 
" It is a house of death." 

The rooms were much more cheerful, however. They 
were well Hghted with lamps and candles and comfortably 
furnished, and in the big low-ceilinged dining-room the table 
was spread for dinner. 

The Colonel took his wife to her rooms and a servant 
waited to show the girls to theirs. 

The rooms in themselves were comfortable, but to Mercy's 
surprise and a Httle to her consternation, they were not 
close together as in the London house, but in different 
wings and separated by a long winding passage, so dark 
that the girl was nervous as she went to find Lallu after 
she had thrown her things off. The luggage had not 
arrived, so that she could make no change of dress. 

She hurried along the passsage, glancing nervously about 
her into the dim shadows everywhere. She opened the 
doors of two or three rooms before finding Lallu's, and 
closed them again hastily as they were dark and damp- 
smelling. 

Lallu she found sitting quite still on the bed. She had 
not moved since the servant had left her, and she still 
wore her hat and travelHng cape, and her face had an 
expression of fear and dismay. 

" Lallu, dearest, you must be quick," said Mercy, brightly, 
trying to rally her. " They will be waiting for us." 

"It is a house of death!" said the girl again, shud- 
dering and speaking in a tone of positive conviction. 
"There is death all around us. He has brought us here 
to die, Mercy." 

For a moment Mercy had no reply ready. The words 
had voiced the sombre thought that had been growing 
within her during all the drive. But she made an effort 
and tried to appear cheerful. 

"My dear child, you must not indulge such fancies. 
You are cold and tired and have been a long time without 
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food. Be quick and let us get down to dinner. You'll be 
better then." 

" I tell you I see it. Listen to that sound of the sea," 
exclaimed Lallu, opening the window, "and hear what it 
says. It is the chant of death." 

But Mercy would not heed her, and presently induced 
the girl to lay aside her travelling things and go down 
to where the Colonel and his wife were already waiting 
for them. 

The dinner was a cheerless meal. The Colonel attempted 
to make conversation and talked to his wife, but her 
replies were short, with more than a spice of irritability 
in them. Her first impressions of the place were very 
unfavorable; and as she always trusted to these, she 
was beginning to make up her mind that she would not 
be happy there. 

Moreover, the dinner was badly cooked and the servant 
who waited at the table— the same who had shown the 
girls to their rooms— was a middle-aged woman, untidily 
dressed, gaunt, and forbidding, and she waited very badly. 

"She is a very poor servant, Manuel," Mrs. Roca said, 
when the woman was away. 

" She is a very faithful creature, Ella," he replied. " This 
is the country, you know, not London; and until we get 
into order, and your capital management has time to 
take effect, we must be prepared for things to be different." 

" They are very different," was the reply, moodily spoken, 
and after that little more was spoken during the dinner. 
When it was over the Colonel went to his wife's side, and 
taking her hand kissed it and then kissed her cheek as 
he said : 

" I shall be sorry if you don't like this dear old place, 
Ella. I shall blame myself severely. But as an old cam- 
paigner I may have thought little of some of the draw- 
backs that to you three will perhaps be very serious." 

The touch of love brightened her. 

"I shall try to like it," she answered, looking up into 
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his face. "It is only a little strange at first. But we 
shall all try, shan't we, Mercy?" She made the appeal 
rather timorously. 

"It is very lonesome and weird," answered the girl, 
lifting her eyes from the fire. "But we may get used to 
it." 

"I hope you will be happy here. I think you will," 
said the Colonel. "It is a place that grows on one 
quickly. The old fellow who lived here last, disliked it at 
first, but he grew so attached to it that nothing would 
induce him to leave it." 

"He died here," said Lallu, abruptly. "It is a house 
of death." 

"Don't, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Roca, starting and 
looking up. " Don't say such dreadful things; you frighten 
me." 

"Aunt Hawthorne, I am speaking only the truth. It 
is the house of death." And Lallu, who had not noticed 
that she had used the wrong name, shivered. 

"That's not a very kindly or comfortable welcome," 
said the Colonel, with a sneer of annoyance. 

The girl looked across at him with the expression in her 
eyes which never failed to disconcert him, and after gazing 
at him steadfastly for some moments, she repeated with 
much more emphasis than before— 

" It is the house of death." And then added— " and you 
know that I am speaking only the truth." 

The words were spoken so impressively that a moment 
of dead silence followed; and the Colonel was vastly re- 
lieved when the servant entered to say that the luggage 
had arrived and to ask for instructions about it. 



CHAPTER XIII 
A Portent 

The arrival of the luggage and the necessity of seeing 
to its disposal and the work of unpacking formed a wel- 
come distraction for Mrs. Roca and the two girls. Both 
Mercy's and her mother's maids had refused at the last 
moment to leave London, and the task of arranging the 
things fell upon themselves. At another time Mrs. Roca 
would have grumbled sadly and have been ill, leaving the 
work to Mercy. But now she was so glad to find some- 
thing to do that she set about the work quite eagerly. 

She had no instinct of order, however, and soon had 
her rooms in such a complete muddle and litter that she 
had to send the hard-visaged servant to Mercy to come 
and get her out of it. 

"What does one do in the country, Mercy?" she asked, 
helplessly, as she sat and watched her quick, clever daughter 
at work. " I declare I was quite glad to-night at having 
something found for me to do." 

" I suppose after a time we shall get used to the change, 
dear. But it seems a very aimless sort of Hfe before us." 

"Do you think there can be no one to call on us? I 
only saw two or three little bits of cottages as we drove 
along. I suppose, only laborers, and so on. Surely there 
must be some people somewhere. Even a church would be 
better than nothing." 

" The house appears to be a long way from everywhere. 
But we may find it all right in the morning, or after a 
few days." 

io6 
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Mrs. Roca went to the door and peeped out, and then 
shut it carefully and returned to her chair, and said in 
a low tone : 

"I don't like the look of that woman who waited at 
dinner, do you? I must try to get rid of her. I don't 
like to tell Manuel, because he chose her; but she's got 
such a hard face, and what a voice she has! And so 
clumsy!" 

" She is not a trained servant, of course. But one scarcely 
likes to condemn her merely for her looks." 

"She is so familiar, too. She stood about here just 
now when I began the unpacking, and wanted to tell me 
what to do. And she wanted to be prying into this and 
that, until I had to tell her to go downstairs. She made 
me quite uncomfortable." 

"Let us hope she'll improve." 

" Oh, she shan't stop here. I wouldn't have her on any 
account." 

" I'm afraid you'll have trouble in getting servants here 
at all. It's such a lonely spot." 

Her mother sighed helplessly, and presently in a still 
lower whisper, she asked : 

"Do you feel nervous at all?" 

"We are all tired to-night, mother. We can tell better 
about things in the morning." 

"I do. I'd have given half the money I own to have 
had the horses turned back to the station and gone home 
to Wyvern Gardens. But the Colonel has so set his mind 
on pleasing us here that I hadn't the heart to disappoint 
him. But I seem to get more and more frightened every 
hour I spend in the place. It's so large and rambling; 
and those awful passages, winding here, there, and every- 
where almost scare me out of my wits. I declare as I fol- 
lowed that dreadful woman up here I was looking in all 
directions into the corners and shadows, dreading to see 
I don't know what. I hope nothing's going to happen," 
she concluded, weakly. 
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** Why stay here if it frightens you?** asked Mercy, stop- 
ping in her work for a moment and looking at her mother. 

**What a silly question to ask, child. Doesn't Manuel 
wish it? I hope you are not going to continue that old 
habit of trying to come between us." * She spoke very 
sharply. It was such a relief to experience some feeling 
momentarily stronger than her fears that she was glad 
to indulge her temper. "That's a very obstinate trick 
of yours, Mercy, not to answer when you're spoken to," 
she continued, when the girl remained silent. "Anyone 
would suppose I had a sullen temper myself, and had 
brought you up to be the same. I'm sure no one can say 
I'm sullen, or obstinate, or sulky. I suppose you would 
not have me set my fancies against my husband's 
desires, would you? What's the use of having a man at 
the head of a family if you're not to do as he wishes? 
Have you nothing to say?" 

"No, mother, I have not the least intention of doing 
what you suggest — trying to come between you and Colonel 
Roca, as you say. But if coming to this house means 
that we are all to be frightened into unhappiness, I don't 
see any harm in one of us telling him about it." 

" Frightened into unhappiness, indeed. Nonsense. There's 
no need to be afraid in our own house, surely?" she asked, 
with flagrant inconsistency. "We're not a pack of chil- 
dren. The house is old and damp, and . You're putting 

those things away altogether wrong, Mercy," she broke off 
pettishly. " I shall never be able to find a single thing I 
want," and feeling rested and refreshed she went to work 
again and undid much that Mercy had done, talking in a 
querulous scolding tone all the time. 

But when it was finished she was very thankful, and 
kissed Mercy very sweetly and lovingly. They went down- 
stairs together to the drawing-room, Mrs. Roca's nervous- 
ness breaking out strongly on the way, and showing 
itself in many quick, frightened glances, timid little starts, 
and the tight pressure on the girl's arm. Mrs. Roca had 
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forgotten that Mercy had still her own unpacking to do, 
until she pleaded it as an excuse for not going into the 
drawing-room. 

They kissed each other, and said good-night by the 
drawing-room door, and then Mercy went up alone, first 
to her own room, and then on to Lallu's. The same strong 
feeling of dread was on her, and she hurried on through 
the long passages, possessed by a desire to turn her head 
constantly to make sure no one was following her. 

Lallu had done nothing. She had gone to her room, and 
sitting down in an armchair by the fireside had left the 
ayah and Ab Dur, who had arrived with the luggage, to 
do the work. When it was finished the girls sent the ayah 
to do Mercy's and then drew their chairs close together by 
the fire to talk. 

" What does it all mean, Mercy ?" asked Lallu, in a tone 
of suppressed feeUng. ** I am full of strange forebodings 
and weird terrors that I cannot put into words. Why 
has he brought us to this awful place? I am sure there 
is some motive, and of what kind we may guess. Did you 
notice how he looked when I spoke out downstairs?" 

" Yes ; but it may be only our imagination." 

"Imagination ! There is no imagination in this house 
being shut right away from everyone; the miles between 
us and the railway are no imaginary ones; the dismal 
solitude is real enough — ^the miserable helplessness of our 
position. Isn't this real enough for you? Why has he 
brought us here? I have been asking myself that ques- 
tion over and over again, and I get no answer— but one." 
She spoke the last two words in a voice of awe. 

"We had better wait and see what the place is like in 
daylight. It is all so strange to us. The dismal silence 
broken only by the dirge of the sea, is so unusual to us 
that it sounds uncanny. Let us wait for the daylight. 
Mother is very nervous," she added. 

"Is it to get us hopelessly into his power? There are 
rooms in this old building in which one could be locked 
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up till one was starved to death, and not a soul would 
know of it. You might be driven mad by all the torture 
of devils, and there would not be a single ear to hear 
your screams, except that of the wretch who tormented 
you. It is a wild and evil and accursed spot." 

"You are morbid to-night, Lallu," said Mercy, kissing 
her. 

" And that cruel sea, too, I &m afraid of the sea, with 
its cruelty and treachery and luring falseness. It is like 
that man downstairs. Look!" and she went to the 
windows and flung open the casement arid leaned out. 
There was a slight breeze blowing from the sea, Ufting the 
mists and driving them inward, till they struck the girl 
and made her shiver. The creaking of the opening case- 
ment was like a jarring note on the air that was all calm 
and soundless save for the beat, beat, beat of the waves 
on the breakwater below. 

As the girls looked out the mists lifted quickly, and the 
moon shone out across the waters, making a brilliant 
silver rippling path away out toward the horizon. 

"Listen to it," said Lallu, "as it chants its monotone 
psalm of victory for the lives it has gathered, the ruin it 
has spread, and the mysteries it has hidden. Look at the 
silver path for the Angel of Death to pass along, with 
a sob of the waves for a dirge and a hiss of the spray in 
scorn of the weakness of men." 

"Come in, dear," said Mercy, closing her side of the win- 
dow noisily. "It is cold. If we harbor these fancies 
we shall be frightened till we grow ill. And if your sus- 
picion is right, that Colonel Roca has some sinister motive 
in bringing us down here, we shall certainly need not only 
our wits but all our strength. You have already made me 
so frightened I shall be almost afraid to go to my rooms. 
I wish our rooms were nearer." 

" That is probably all planned," said Lallu, sitting down 
again, and staring into the fire. 

^' Yes, but lallu, what ca© h^ do? He can keep us here 
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for a time until we either run away or mother summons 
up courage to say she won't stop. But if we keep our 
heads level, he can't do anything." 

**Why not? Do you think he dare not? I tell you, 
Mercy, he lias brought us down here either to drive us 
to take some desperate step or to take it himself." 

" Well, I shall do my best not to let myself be frightened.'* 

"How can you help it in a house all full of gloom and 
mystery like this? It might be the scene of a hundred 
secret crimes." 

They lapsed into silence then, each busy in thought and 
both full of vague alarms. 

Sitting thus they both started and cried out suddenly, 
as there came the sound of a heavy blow on the window, 
followed by tapping and rustling as though someone was 
attempting to get in. 

They sat for a moment unable to move for terror, chng- 
ing to one another, and starring at the window with 
blanched faces and fear-dilated eyes. 

"What was that?" whispered Mercy when the sound 
ceased. 

" Someone trying to unfasten the window," replied Lallu. 

"It is impossible," said Mercy, stoutly. "I will open 
the window and see for myself," and though her heart 
beat so fast that she felt every throb in her breast, and 
was chilled and trembling, she forced herself to the win- 
dow, threw it open, and looked out. 

"There is nothing," she said. 

"But we both heard it, Mercy. I am sure there was 
something or somebody." 

Mercy leaned out and looked all around; but saw noth- 
ing whatever to explain the noise. 

"It is absurd to think that anyone could reach up 
from the path below and touch the window, and there 
is not a living thing in sight." 

" Perhaps no living thing," returned Lallu. " It was a 
sign." 
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"My dear Lallu, you must not be so superstitious.'* 
But the words had scarcely left her hps when she started 
back and cried out in great fear. 

Something had struck her full in the face ! 

The other girl jumped up and ran to her, and seeing 
something fluttering on the floor seized it instantly. It 
was a bat and with a low guttural exclamation, Lallu 
wrung its neck and tossed it out of the open window. 

" Oh, how it frightened me," said Mercy, watching Lallu 
with amazement. "How could you do that? I see now 
what it all was. The horrid thing must have flown against 
the window when we heard that noise, and has now come 
swooping into the room and struck me on the face. It 
is stupid to be frightened at nothing in that way; but 
I couldn't help it. I wonder I didn't faint; and my heart's 
beating so fast now that it pains me." 

"It is another omen, Mercy," said Lallu, gloomily. 
" Bats are the scouts of death and ill." 

Mercy rose and shut the window and went back to her 
seat by the fire, her nerves so shaken that when the logs 
fell together and sent up a shower of sparks she started 
with fear and trembled. 

Her companion had sunk into a deep reverie, and the 
silence in the room with the mournful sound of the sea com- 
ing faintly from without was oppressive and unendurable. 

"This is childish, Lallu," she exclaimed, jumping to 
her feet, determined to conquer the feeling. "We shall 
lose not only our courage but our wits if we sit here 
dreaming of fear. Let us do something. Let us see what 
this part of the house is like. I am going into the other 
rooms. Come with me." 

She took a hand lamp, and opening the door peered 
out into the passage. Turning to call to Lallu, who had 
not moved, the light fell on her beautiful hair and face, 
and made them radiant. "Come," she said, a little im- 
periously. Lallu rose slowly and reluctantly and followed 
closely. 
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" This is to be your sitting-room, I suppose," said Mercy, 
holding the lamp aloft that it might throw a wider light. 
The Indian girl's boxes and trunks lay about in confusion, 
where Ab Dur and the ayah had left them. It was a big, 
low-ceiling, square room, and the thinly carpeted boards 
creaked as the girls moved, while the light from the lamp 
was only enough to reveal the heavy shadows that were 
thrown by the hangings and the furniture. 

On the opposite side of the passage was another room, 
the door of which was locked and the key removed. 

The next they tried was the ayah's bedroom, and oppo- 
site that again, Ab Dur's room. 

Then they came to an unfurnished room of irregular 
shape; built out apparently at the corner of the wing and 
having many windows, through one of which the moon 
was streaming in brilliantly. 

" This must be a pleasant room in daylight," said Mercy, 
going into it, "or might be made one," but the next 
instant she jumped back and gave a half-scream as a rat 
scampered across the floor, and with a squeak dashed 
into a hole in the wainscot and scuttled away under the 
boards. 

" Oh, Lallu, what a dreadful house," cried Mercy. " There 
are rats in it." 

" Rats do no harm," said Lallu, smiling. I can't under- 
stand you, Mercy. You think nothing and see nothing 
of things that are really dangerous, and yet you are 
scared by a rat. This shall be the room for my pets and 
then the more rats that come here the better. She laughed, 
but as suddenly her eyes opened wide, her featui'es set in 
fear, and she clutched at Mercy's arm and whispered, 
"Hark, what is that?" 

"Somebody's footsteps in the corridor, that's all," re- 
plied Mercy, easily. " Let us see who it is. Who is there?" 
she called aloud. 

There was no reply and she went to the door. 

No one was there. But the footsteps— heavy, regular, 
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and slow—approached the door, just as the girls, n«w 
frightened and clinging together, reached it. 

The lamp threw its yellow light all across the corridor 
and for some distance along it, and showed it to be empty. 

But the footsteps passed the door, and tramped on 
heavily with slowing step to the door which the girls had 
found locked. They paused a moment, and then the sound 
seemed to pass inside the room until it ceased. 

The two girls were terror-stricken, and Lallu was all 
but fainting. 

"The house of death!" Mercy heard her whisper, and 
then saw her sink crouching and shuddering on the floor. 

With a loud cry she summoned the two Indian servants, 
and together they carried the girl back to her room and 
put her to bed. 



CHAPTER XIV 
A New Arrival 

In the morning Mercy was very angry with herself for 
what she termed her weakness of the preceding night. 
She had stayed with Lallu instead of going to her own 
room; and though she passed a scared and almost sleep- 
less night, only getting snatches of sleep in the early 
morning when utterly worn out, she rose in much better 
spirits. 

"I cannot understand how I can have been so foolish 
and weak as to allow myself to be deceived in that way 
about the footsteps. It is all nonsense," she said to her- 
self over and over again in different phrasings. 

"See, Lallu, what a lovely morning," she cried, pulling 
aside the curtains and throwing open the window. " Look 
at the sea— how bright and beautiful. Away with your 
gloomy thoughts and morbid fancies. Out of bed with 
you, and come and pay homage to the sea. You and I 
should love it at any rate, for it joins our lands together. 
There's a thought for you," and she laughed. • " I'm off 
to dress— that is if I can only find what that ayah of 
yours has done with my things." 

But the Indian girl was not to be roused. She lay still, 
pleaded a headache and disinclination to get up, and 
said she would have her breakfast in bed. 

Mrs. Roca was also disinclined to get up, and thus the 
Colonel and Mercy breakfasted alone together. Conver- 
sation was not easy between them. 

"I hope the air made you sleep well," he said once. 
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"Not very well. Perhaps I was overtired; and I had a 
queer little experience ;" and then she told him about the 
bat. 

"That is a very peculiar thing— a sign of great good 
luck," he said, smiling. " I hope you believe in the omen." 

" I don't think it was a sign of anything except that 
I opened the window and stood in the way of the poor 
thing's flight. Oh, and by the way, what is the locked 
room next to Lallu's. I hope there is no mystery about 
it, because she's a most sensitive girl, and very super- 
stitious." 

" There's no mystery : one can't call it a mystery. The 
simple fact is, that it was in that room the late occupant 
of the house died, and I've not yet had the place painted. 
It's so difficult to get workmen out here, you see. 

The news gave Mercy a shade of uneasiness. 

"How did he die?" she asked, indiff'erently. 

" Really, I don't know. I suppose in some of the usual 
ways. I believe he was found dead in the room one day. 
He was a very eccentric man— very eccentric." 

"No question of foul play, I suppose?" 

" If there had been I must have heard of it," was the 
reply, which meant anything or nothing, as Mercy quite 
understood. 

"It would be well to keep the knowledge from Lallu— at 
any rate while we are here," she added, using the sentence 
as a bridge to another group of questions. " By the way, 
how long do you think of staying here?" 

" Isn't that a rather singular question on the very morn- 
ing after our arrival? I hope you will get to like the place 
sufficiently well to settle down here permanently. This 
should be our home— that, at least, is your mother's idea." 

"But if we don't settle down in it and get to like it, 
what then?" 

"I still suppose that we shall stop as long as your 
mother and I decide." This was the first time he had put 
forward his own authority and Mercy noticed it instantly. 
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"I presume that neither Lallu nor myself will be kept 
here against our wishes," she returned. 

"Where else would you go?" 

" Back to Wyvem Gardens, of course." 

" I don't know what your mother would say, but per- 
sonally I should strongly oppose your going to London 
by yourselves. The thing is out of the question. The 
house is shut up; there are no servants there; the thing's 
preposterous." 

" There are no servants here, for that matter. You can't 
call these two clumsy, repulsive women servants— they 
are mere villagers." 

The Colonel waited a moment and then said : 

"Why are you making up your mind to dislike the 
place, Mercy? Is it because you are determined always 
to oppose me; to do those things which I don't like, and 
refuse to do those things I do wish? That is not the 
way in which you are likely to make your mother happy, 
or yourself either." 

"I have never laid down a principle of doing anything 
to displease you, Colonel Roca. What has happened has 
been that you have wished me always to do just the 
opposite of what I, and you too, have known would be 
for my happiness." 

"I have often told you that I have no desire but for 
your happiness." 

"Yet you bring me to a lonesome, desolate, miserable 
place like this, and when I ask how long we are to be 
here, tell me it is to be my permanent home. How can 
it be that? Or, being that, how can I hope to be happy? 
There is not a soul within miles of us, and nothing to 
do whatever except perhaps to gather thistles and weeds 
on the desolate and barren land, and when I suggest that 
that is not the life I wish to live, you accuse me of always 
acting against your desires." 

"Your note is always one of strong antagonism to 
me," he answered rather sharply, as he rose from the 
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tabk and wtnt away, Itaving Mercy angry and indignant 
at what she deemed the implied threat of indefinite im- 
prisonment. 

Presently she went out into the garden, strolled to the 
edge of the steep breakwater, and stood gazing out to 
sea, and thinking over the position and what the Colonel 
had said. Her heart was hot with rebellion. What had 
she done to be thus forced away from every friend and 
acquaintance she had in the world and buried alive in an 
old ruinous dungeon like the Court? And as she paced 
up and down on the path which ran at the top of the 
breakwater, her indignation grew fast. The place was 
a prison, and nothing but a prison, she thought; and 
nothing should ever make her do anything but detest it 
as much as she detested the man— her jailer— who had 
brought her there. 

She went to her mother's room and found her troubled 
about the house arrangements. 

"Help me, Mercy. Why haven't you been up before? 
You can't have been all this time over breakfast," she 
said peevishly. "And you might be sure that I should 
want you, with everything to arrange and get in order." 

"I take no interest in this house, mother. And I will 
take none. Let Colonel Roca see to things. He has 
brought us here." 

"You are very much changed, child, and getting to be 
a most disagreeable girl," said Mrs. Roca, impatiently. 
" You see the trouble and confusion I'm in and won't 
stir a finger to help me." 

" You have the Colonel now," replied Mercy, hardly. 

" How dare you speak to me like that?" said her mother, 
very angrily ; and then the consciousness of her inability 
to do what was needful overcame her, and she sat down 
and began to cry. At that Mercy relented. 

"Don't cry, mother. Let me see what it is;" and for 
an hour she set to work and her vigor and shrewdness 
and supreme gift of organization and method brought 
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order out of the chaos which her mother always pro- 
duced. 

The closer contact in which this brought her with the 
two women-servants increased her dislike and distrust of 
them; and her verdict was promptly given to her mother 
in a single recommendation. 

"You must get rid of those women— they are dirty, 
insolent, utterly unreliable, and, I believe, untruthful and 
dishonest." 

" It's easy to get rid of them, but where are we to look 
for others? That's what Manuel urges. What servants 
would come here?" 

"Then why does he bring us to a house that even ser- 
vants won't come to?" flashed Mercy, instantly and hotly. 
" Are we of less consequence than they ?" 

"I do wish you wouldn't be so violent. I'm not well, 
and this constant ill-temper of yours jars on me so." 

"You must not be ill here, mother. There's no doctor 
within ten miles." 

"There you go again. That's only said to make me 
discontented. You are so inconsiderate of others," and 
Mrs. Roca wrung her hands feebly. "I'm sure Manuel 
wants us all to be happy. 

" He goes the right way to work his own disappoint- 
ment," said Mercy, drily. "It is not your fault, mother, 
I know," she added, after a pause, as she kissed her. 
" But I wish you would make a little more endeavor to 
understand what such a place as this must be for Lallu 
and myself to live in." 

"Other girls like a country life. Why should you hate 
it?" 

"A country life perhaps, but not life in. a wilderness 
such as this. I am sure I shall not be able to endure it. 
It is not that I care so much about London. If we were 
alone here, I could enjoy the place— but to be shut up 
here with no one but Colonel Roca, no one, that is, except 
his son " and she ended the sentence with a shudder. 
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" If you knew what had happened " she began, thinking 

to tell of the incident which had frightened Lallu so much; 
but she checked herself hastily, knowing how it would 
alarm her mother. 

"What happened? Where? When? What do you mean ?" 

" Nothing— only I am utterly wretched." 

"How much she has changed!" sighed her mother, 
when Mercy had left the room. "I wish she had never 
seen that man." She set it down to the love disappoint- 
ment. 

Mercy went to Lallu and persuaded her to go for a 
walk. They were out two hours, walking round the neigh- 
borhood, and in all that time saw only two cottages 
that were not in ruins. The effect was to conjure up again 
the impressions of the previous day, and the Indian girl's 
talk the whole time was depressing and gloomy, fore- 
shadowing trouble and sorrow. 

The lunch was as dismal a meal as the dinner of the 
previous evening, and after it Mercy had a horse saddled 
and rode out alone. 

"I will find a house somewhere," she said to Lallu, but 
she came back as depressed as she had started. She had 
chanced to choose the loneliest road of all, and had ridden 
five miles without meeting a soul. 

"And this is to be our life," she exclaimed, going in to 
Lallu in her riding habit. "To get up in the morning 
and to look at each other at breakfast; walk about among 
uncultivated fields or on the cliffs all morning; look at 
one another again at lunch; ride among more desolate 
fields, or along other cliffs in the afternoon ; look gloomily 
at each other again at dinner and perhaps quarrel; yawn 
drearily till bed-time; and then go to bed to lie awake 
all night, starting at every sound, fearing rats or ghosts, 
or worse, dream uneasily when daylight comes, and then 
get up to begin it all over again." She sighed, and lay 
back on the sofa, and presently added with a laugh, " And 
this is what a fortune has done for us!" 
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The description was sufficiently accurate of much of the 
life at the Court for the next four or five weeks, except 
that Mercy's natural activity drove her to find some occu- 
pation in taking charge of the household. Lallu dreamed 
the time away, but Mercy fretted during the daytime and 
suffered so much during the nights, when the house seemed 
full of strange noises, that she began to look ill, and her 
mother scolded her for being so discontented. 

Juan's arrival was delayed, but when he came his sullen 
disposition did nothing to make matters any more 
endurable. Mercy detested him, and did not hesitate 
to let him see it; wjiile Lallu kept away from him when- 
ever possible. 

Matters were indeed growing more and more uncom- 
fortable in the house, when an incident happened which 
gave Mercy fresh food for thought. 

She developed a Hking for a lonely spot on the sea- 
front about a mile from the Court, and formed the habit 
of going there in the afternoon to sit and read or work, 
or think. The direct path to it was along the top of the 
cliffs, but a longer way lay through some fields and be- 
tween two or three coppices, near to one of which stood 
one of the only cottages in the district that was not in 
ruins. She was returning one evening, and on passing 
the spot heard some high words in a woman's voice and 
then a reply in a man's. Not wishing to be seen, for the 
people had anything but a good reputation, she stood still 
and drew back under shadow of the trees, intending to 
turn and go back by the cliff. 

Before she could do this, however, the door of the cot- 
tage was flung violently open, the scream of a woman 
rang out on the still air, with hot language from both 
in Spanish. Then in English the man exclaimed excitedly : 

" You dare to come here spying upon me, you she-devil. 
I'm the wrong sort to stand that, and you know it. Take 
care." The tone was far more menacing than the words, 
and to Mercy's intense surprise, Colonel Roca came hastily 
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through the small front patch of garden out into the lane, 
where he turned and shook his forefinger menacingly as 
he walked quickly away, followed by the voluble curses 
of the woman, who spoke in Spanish. 

Curosity was too strong for Mercy, and she walked on 
until she could see the woman. She was a tall, well-figured, 
handsome brunette, shabbily dressed in things which had 
once been very good, and her dark face frowned with the 
anger and bitterness which flowed in glib curses off her 
tongue. 

Mercy was frightened and stole away from her hiding- 
place back to the path on the cliffs, and as soon as she 
reached it she walked and ran back as quickly as possible 
to the Court. She achieved her object— to be there when 
the Colonel arrived, and she took care to let him see that 
she had observed his arrival. 

What did it mean? was her thought, as she went up to 
dress for dinner. Was there some new mystery about to 
come into their lives? Was the dream of her mother's 
confidence in him about to be dispelled? If the man were 
really the scoundrel which this interview seemed to sug- 
gest, the sooner it was known the better for them all. 

At dinner she put one or two questions. 

"YouVe been for a walk?'' she said, looking at the 
Colonel. 

"Yes, out by the gravel pits." This was in an oppo- 
site direction from where she had seen him. 

•^* Oh ! I thought I saw you coming in from the Pen- 
tham road," she said, as if indifferently. 

" So you did. I crossed the field just above and skirted 
the Court. I wanted to see how the work in the orchard 
was getting on." 

"Very slowly, I think, she returned, calmly. "It seems 
hard to get anyone to come here unless they are com- 
pelled." 

He glanced angrily at her. His temper had not recovered 
tone from the encounter she had witnessed. 
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" I don't know that I ought to say that, though," she 
added a moment later, in the former tone of indifference. 
" For I see there's actually a new resident arrived. Think 
of it mother," she said, turning to the latter, but not so 
as to prevent her keeping observation on the Colonel. 
And she saw him wince, and a frown for a moment drew 
his eyebrows together. 

"What do you mean by a new resident, Mercy?" asked 
Mrs. Roca. "There's nowhere for them to live." 

" Well, one's found a place— for it's a woman, and a very 
handsome woman, too. Dark, tall, large— the very op- 
posite of you, httle mother," said Mercy, smiling. 

She saw a quick stealthy glance between father and son. 

"What is she— a gipsy?" 

"No, dear, a Spaniard, I should think. Let me see," 
she added, turning to the Colonel with an inquiring look. 
"What is the name of the people who have the cottage 
in the lane, off Pentham Road? Dicey? I think it is. 
At any rate it is the only cottage there, so one can't 
mistake it. It's there she lives. I think I shall begin my 
country life by going to visit her to-morrow. She must 
be interesting, I'm sure. And there must be some very 
special reason to bring her down to a place like this at 
this time of the year. Shouldn't you think so, Colonel?" 
And she looked at him with a challenge in her eyes. 

"I'm sure I don't know. I take no interest in such 
things, and I should think you'll be very ill-advised to 
go forcing yourself upon people of that class. The Dicey's, 
or whatever the name is, haven't by any means the best 
of reputations." 

"I hope you won't do anything of the kind, Mercy," 
added her mother. " You don't understand visiting, and I 
am sure you've no tracts." 

"She doesn't look like a woman who wants tracts, 
exactly," said Mercy, in a voice that made Juan smile. 

"Have you seen her?" asked the girl, turning on him 
quickly. 
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*'I don't go diitrict viiiting," he answered, turning 
the question. 

"She is Spanish, I think," continued Mercy, "or she 
may be South American. How should I be able to tell 
the difference, Colonel?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. Really, I was scarcely think- 
ing about what you were saying." 

"I was only speculating what could bring a Spanish 
woman or a South American to this deserted part of the 
country just at the moment when we are here. It's such 
an extraordinary coincidence when you come to think of 
it. Here is this desolate district, to which no English 
people will come unless they are compelled— and yet no 
sooner do you two South Americans arrive, than a third 
comes." 

" The world is full of coincidences," exclaimed the Colonel, 
as he rose from the table, frowning. 

"I'm sure there must be a history; and I'm determined 
to find it out," said Mercy, lingering a moment before 
following her mother out of the room. 

"Trust a woman's curiosity," said Juan, smiling and 
lighting a cigar. 

"And a man's— what shall I say?— friendship? Is that 
likely to be the object?" And with this parting shot she 
went. But through one of the servants meeting her and 
asking her a question, she was detained outside the door 
which she had not quite closed. 

She heard an oath and a reference to herself from the 
Colonel. 

"Is this woman's coming any of your infernal med- 
dling?" he exclaimed, angrily, to his son. 

"I don't know. She may have followed." 

Then a silence broken by another heavy oath. 

"Curse that girl, she's always meddling. There'll be 
no peace till she's out of the way." 

"Did you call me. Colonel?" asked Mercy, putting her 
head inside the room. "I thought I heard you calling." 
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"No^ thank you," was the reply, in a barely civil t©ne 
and with none of the usual veneer of surface courtesy. 
" I didn't know you were listening outside the door." 

"Or you might have spoken somewhat differently," she 
retorted. 

And the reply made both men start and swear again. 



CHAPTER XV 
"I Am His Wife" 

When the girls went to bed that night Lallu spoke of the 
incident at dinner and questioned Mercy. 

"You have made Colonel Roca more dangerous than 
ever," she said. "I was watching him to-night in the 
drawing-room. He and that Juan had been talking to- 
gether, and when they came into the drawing-room I 
watched them both. When he thought no one was looking 
at him, the Colonel sat moody and brooding, and once 
or twice he shot a glance of such hate at you that I 
could see he was meditating some threatening step. And 
you are looking ill, too. I have seen you changing for 
days past." 

" I think I can read him, Lallu, because I believe I have 
a clue. I shall know more to-morrow; but I know why 
he was so angry with me to-night." 

"Be careful— that is all. I can feel that some calamity 
is threatening." 

Lallu was right, Colonel Roca had come to a decision 
that boded ill indeed for Mercy, and the next day he began 
to move. 

He appeared to have recovered his usual spirits, and at 
breakfast said he was going to drive over to Pentham. 
Would Mercy go with him?" 

"No, thank you," she answered, "I have some things 
to do. What time shall you be back?" He glanced at 
her quickly, as if the words had started a suspicion. His 
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mood and new decision made him especially susceptible to 
impressions of the kind. But he laughed and turned the 
question. 

"Fm sure I don't know. The delights and dissipations 
of the gay Pentham may detain me. But never mind, 
Juan will look after you all right and see that you don't 
get into any mischief." It was Mercy's turn now to try 
and read his inner meaning, and as their eyes met, his smil- 
ing and apparently frank, she felt that she could do so. 

** Thank you; Juan and I don't agree very well, and— 
I don't want to be watched by any one." 

"You are very touchy, Mercy," he returned. "And your 
tongue will make you many enemies— among those who 
don't know your real gentleness of heart." The mockery 
of the last sentence was obvious. 

" I would rather appear worse than better than I am," 
was the reply. 

The Colonel started soon after breakfast and Mercy 
watched him go. As soon as he was gone she went out 
into the garden to the path at the top of the breakwater 
and stood looking seawards. As she turned her head she 
saw Juan watching her from one of the lower windows of 
the house.. 

" Spy ! " she thought, contemptuously ; and determined to 
give him some trouble. She walked rapidly along to the 
end of the breakwater, turned up where the cliff had been 
washed away, and crossed into a clump of trees and under- 
growth that stood at the point. Using that as a cover 
she hurried through it at a quick run, and out into a lane 
that ran circuitously from there back to the other side of 
the house. Along this she went quickly, bending down so 
that she would be out of sight, and then taking advan- 
tage of a set-back in the hedge, stood out of sight and 
waited. 

Juan had followed her with his eyes as far as possible, 
and when she had left the garden he ran out after her. 
Not seeing her, he jumped to the conclusion that she was 
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trying to escape kim, and he came running down the lane 
at full speed past her hiding-place. 

"You are in hurry, Juan," said Mercy, standing by the 
hedge as if gathering blackberries, and turning to look at 
him over her uplifted arm. He stopped, panting with the 
quick run, his heavy face sullen with anger. He knew she 
had played him a trick. 

" I was trying a flying start. I am training, you know, 
he answered." 

"What for— a detective?" 

"I don't know what you mean." 

"You were following me, and you know it perfectly well. 
I saw you watching me from the house when I stood by 
the breakwater, and when I left the garden you came run- 
ning after me." 

"You know how I like to be with you," he muttered. 

" I know nothing of the kind, and I wonder you have not 
something better to do with your tongue than to tell 
lies with it. You were playing the spy on me, like the 
paltry coward you are; and I want to know how you 
dare to do it. You think, I suppose, that because I am 
only a girl, I am defenceless, and you can do what you like 
without fear of punishment. That is the code of a man 
ofyour— honor !" She flung this in his teeth with a curl 
of the lip that spoke of infinite contempt. 

" Surely I can walk about my father's property without 
incurring your majesty's anger. Seems to me you wish 
us all to bow down and do what you want. I don't think 
you know how exceedingly disagreeable you make your- 
self." 

"When your father puts you to spy upon my actions 
when he is away, I am not very Hkely to be agreeable 
to either of you. And now please understand I will 
not have you training your low detective instincts at my 
expense. If you dare to follow me, I'll find a means to be 
rid of you, and to your cost, too." 

With that she turned on her heel and left him to follow 
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or not as he pleased, while she walked quickly back to the 
house. 

She went to Lallu and told her what had happened. 

" You can help me. I want to go out a Uttle way on the 
Pentham road. Go down and lure the spy out with you, 
and lead him in the opposite direction." 

Lallu laughed, and her eyes danced as she assented. 

She went down, swinging her hat by the ribbons and 
singing softly to herself as she entered the room, outside 
the French window of which she knew he was standing 
and watching. She drew near to the window gradually, 
and then threw herself into a chair in his line of sight, 
and covering her face with her hands sighc ddeeply. 

"What is the matter, Lallu?" he asked. 

She paid no heed. 

"What is the matter?" he repeated. 

"What is that? Are you there?" she cried, as if disturbed 
and surprised at seeing him, and rising quickly, made as 
if to leave the room. 

"Don't go," he said. 

"Oh, I must," she answered, lingering by the door and 
looking at him. 

"No, don't; I have something I want to say to you." 

"No, no, no!" and she shook her head vigorously, but 
let him take her arm and lead her back to the chair. 

"What is the matter?" he asked again. 

"This place is dull— dull— oh, so insufferably dull, and I 
am miserable." 

" I wish you'd let me help you, Lallu." 

"You!" and she lifted her face and let her eyes rest on 
his till the passion he had for her thrilled and over- 
powered him. 

"You know I would give my life for you," he said, ner- 
vously. " I am mad when you look at me Uke that." 

" Come out," she said, rising quickly. " The house stifles 
me. I am longing for air. Come," and she touched his 
hand with hers. He followed her readily. "Let us go 
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down to the edge of the sea. I want to stand there and 
empty the loneliness of my heart into the waters/' 

She led the way to where the steps had been cut by the 
side of the breakwater, and ran down to the foot of the 
crags below, turning now and then to glance upward into 
his face. 

When they reached the bottom he tried to take her 
hand; but she would not let him, though she made way 
for him to sit by her side on a piece of fallen rock at the 
edge of the waters. 

"Now, Hsten to the waves and tell me what message they 
have for you; and then" — she looked again into his eyes—, 
"perhaps I will tell you," she said, and sighed. 

"They can tell me no more than I know already, Lallu. 
I love you. I am on fire for love of you." 

She laughed, glanced at him, and kicked a little beach 
away coquettishly. 

"You love me? And what would your love do for me? 
Are you sure? Is it you love me— Lallu— or yourself?" 

"I would die for you." 

"Do you mean that? I don't believe you. If it were 
true, it would be a useless thing to do. It would not bene- 
fit me, and you would gain nothing. But I don't believe 
it. I don't beHeve you would think of doing anything 
of the kind." 

"I would. I swear it. Try me." 

"Do you mean that if I told you to take a pistol and 
shoot yourself you would be so fooHsh as to do it." 

"If you really wished it, and it would serve you." 

"Ah, love has conditions, I see. ^Ifs' and *buts.' I 
don't think you know what love is." 

"Lallu!" 

"Bah I you talk of love and death. Why, if I were to tell 
you to walk out there into the sea until the waves closed 
over your head, you might start, but the moment your 
f6«t were wet you would begin to repent; and before the 
water was near your knees you would feel how foolish 
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you looked, and how silly any such sacrifice would be— 
and you would turn back." 

His face grew dark and lowering as she spoke, and when 
she ended with a laugh, he started angrily. 

"You are laughing at me," he said, sullenly. 

"I should laugh at you then," she answered. "Go and 
try. See what it is to walk to a ridiculous death to keep 
an unmeant, empty, boasting love vow. Bah ! die for me," 
she added, after a moment's pause. "It is the chatter of 
a starling. A man's love, is what? The dancing light 
from a mirror, in which he catches the sun's rays, and 
turns it where he will. It is bright— while it lasts; but 
changes with every shift of his hand. Or if you like it 
better, it is the focussed light of a burning glass, making 
a bright spot where he will that dazzles his own eyes, 
and, if he is constant long enough, scorches and kills 
what it touches. That is your love. I know it. But I 
am tired of sitting still ; let us walk along this sea fringe." 

She hurried along as quickly as she could, stumbling 
over the rough, uneven, crag-strewn shingle until they 
reached a point a long distance in the opposite direction 
from that in which she knew that Mercy was going. Then 
she sat down, pleading fatigue, and kept him dallying 
round her while she spoke of a hundred things except 
that which he wished. And when she thought it would be 
safe to return, they climbed the cliff and walked home 
through the fields, she teasing and coquetting, and he 
dogged in his disappointment. 

Meanwhile Mercy left the house as soon as she found 
the way clear, and walked quickly in the direction of the 
cottage where she had witnessed the scene of the previous 
night, thinking busily what the meaning of the quarrel 
could have been and how she could best approach the 
woman. 

At the cottage there was a disappointment. It was shut 
up, and not a soul was in it. Mercy knocked at the door 
loudly, but got no answer beyond the mewing of a cat 
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shut up inside. She looked in the garden at the back, but 
no one was there; and she jumped to the conclusion that 
there was some connection between the Colonel's hurried 
visit to Pentham and the absence of the occupant of the 
cottage. 

In this she was mistaken, and when she reached the 
sea front, at the spot where she often went, she saw the 
woman sitting there in an attitude of thought and ap- 
parent dejection. She was too pre-occupied to hear Mercy 
approach, and the girl was close to her before she turned 
and glanced up. 

She rose at once and stared at her with an expression 
of anger, as though resenting the interruption. 

"Don't let me disturb you," said Mercy, quietly. "This 
is a favorite spot of mine. I am not surprised you like 
it. And it is so near your house." 

"Who are you? And what do you know of my house?" 
asked the woman, after a moment's pause of searching 
scrutiny. 

"My name is Hawthorne. I live, as probably you know, 
at the Court here, and I was coming back from this spot 
yesterday when I saw and heard you in conversation with 
Colonel Roca." The woman started at the reply, spoken 
in a quiet matter-of-fact tone, and was at first manifestly 
disconcerted by it. Then she laughed, somewhat bitterly. 

"What did you hear?" she asked, with a curl of the lip. 

"Enough to make me anxious to see you again." 

"Wishing to hear more, I suppose?" 

"Wishing to hear what you choose to tell me." 

"Are you his friend?" was asked, after a pause. 

"I am his step-daughter." 

"The daughter of that woman." and the handsome face 
grew ruddy with anger. Then very sternly she added: 
"You shall hear more than you wish, I promise you. 
Will you come to what you call my house?" 

"Yes," assented Mercy, readily, and turned away with 
her in the direction of it. As they were passing through 
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the little coppice in which Mercy had hidden on the pre- 
vious evening, she said : 

"Before I enter the house I should like to ask a question." 

"Ask fifty," was the reply, very brusquely spoken. 

"I have told you who I am— who are you?" 

For a moment no answer was given, and then as they 
were crossing the lane between the coppice and the garden 
gate, the woman stopped, and looking Mercy full in the 
face, answered hotly : 

"Who am I? I am that man's wife." 

Mercy fell back a step or two in astonishment. 

"His wife?" she said, in a low voice. "Wife? But my ^" 

"What is your mother to me?" cried the other, in a blaze 
of wrath. "What is any interloper to me? I tell you I 
am his wife, and am here to force my rights at any cost. 
You may turn pale, but the facts don't change with the 
color of your face. I am his wife, and woe to those 
who " 

The sentence was not finished, for at the moment Colonel 
Roca came round a bend in the lane driving at a great 
pace. 

"What are you doing here, Mercy?" he said, pulling 
up with a jerk, and speaking quickly and authoritatively. 
"This is no place for you. Get into the trap and come 
back to the house at once. Leave me to deal with this 
lady." 

Mercy was frightened— not by what he said or by his 
arrival, but because she felt she was in the presence of a 
difficulty she could not grapple with alone; and she got 
into the dogcart and was driven off, leaving the woman 
standing in the middle of the road, staring after them 
with a look of bitter maHce on her face. 

A few words were exchanged on the short drive. 

"How did you come to speak to that woman?" asked 
the Colonel, shortly. 

"Last night I overheard a fragment of your quarrel with 
her, and to-day I went to find out who she was." 
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"What lies has she told you? She is a mad-woman." 

"May be. But what she says must be inquired into," 
answered Mercy, steadily. 

"What is it?" 

"That she is your wife." 

He laughed. 

"I told you she was mad. That is her delusion. You 
will do no good by speaking about this." 

"I shall, of course, tell mother what has passed. It is 
she who must decide what should be done." 

"If you wait for a day or two, the proofs of this woman's 
falsehood will be ready. And you will save your mother 
much unnecessary suffering." 

"I do not trust you, Colonel Roca," answered Mercy, 
coldly. 

He bit his lip in anger. 

"You prefer to break your mother's heart— and defy 
me." 

"I prefer to take the course which I think is right." 

"As you will; but the consequences will lie at your door." 

They reached the Court a minute later, and Mercy hur- 
ried into the house, intending to go straight and tell her 
mother. But on the stairs the servant met her, and said 
Mrs. Roca was asking for her anxiously, and had been 
taken suddenly very unwell. 

And the Colonel heard the message, as he stood in the 
hall below. 



CHAPTER XVI 
At Dead of Night 

Mercy hurried at once to her mother's room, and found 
her lying on the bed in tears, complaining of a violent 
headache and in a condition of great nervous prostration. 

"Is that you at last, child? Wherever have you been? 
Why didn't you come to me before you went out? Oh, I 
have had a most dreadful upset. It has nearly killed me." 

"What is it, dear?" asked Mercy, gently, kissing her, 
and then damping her forehead with eau de Cologne, 
and blowing it to make it cool. 

"It's there, somewhere," said Mrs. Roca, feebly, feeling 
with her left hand for something she could not find. "A 
letter." 

"Is this it?" holding up a note that lay on the pillow. 

"Yes. Read it. What can it mean? On, this dreadful 
house ! One might be killed in one's bed and not a soul 
know of it." 

The girl read the letter. 

" Be warned. Danger threatens you. You are not what 
you think, but are in the hands of those who betray you 
hourly. Your very life may be in danger." 

There was no signature. 

"What can it mean, Mercy? Do you think it means any- 
thing at all? Or is it done to merely frighten me? Oh, 
I wish Manuel had never left London. We could have sent 
for the police at once." 

The note made Mercy very thoughtful. She had Httle 
doubt as to who had penned it. Tlie woman she had just 
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seen had sent this as an advance guard of the attack 
she meant to make. 

"How did it come, mother, and when?" 

"I don't know, child. Nobody seems to know. Prit- 
chard brought it up to me an hour and a half or two 
hours ago. I don't know. It seems like a week that you 
have kept me waiting for you. She said she found it down- 
stairs in the dining-room, on the table near the window, 
and seeing it was unopened, she thought I had forgotten 
it. IVe been in a perfect fright ever since. I can't even 
think why anyone should threaten me." 

Mercy knew well enough, but seeing her mother's condi- 
tion would not run the risk of saying what she knew, 
lest it should make her mother really ill. And in view of 
the extreme difficulty of getting a doctor that became a 
doubly serious danger. 

"I think you had better show the letter to the Colonel 
at once," said Mercy. "He has just come in." 

"Oh, why didn't you tell me before? Get him to come 
up at once." 

Mercy went to him. 

" Mother is very unwell; has been greatly unnerved " 

"I told you what would be the consequences," he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

"It is nothing that I have told her. I have said noth- 
ing of what I heard to-day, and cannot until she is better. 
But this seems to come from the same source." 

He glanced quickly and shrewdly at her, and, as she 
thought, with considerable alarm. 

" I'll go up now." And he did so, Mercy following. 

He treated the matter of the threatening letter lightly 
enough, and Mercy, who watched him closely and knew 
well what must be the undercurrent of his thoughts, had 
one more striking proof of his power of deceit. 

" These things are the merest trifles, Ella," he said, with 
a r«assuring smile, after he had glanced it through. "I 
know whose work it is— and clumsy work, too. I have had 
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a little trouble about a cottage that goes with the Court. 
One tenant has gone without paying the rent, and another 
has come in without my leave— in fact, I have been over 
to Pentham to take means to put an end to the business 
—and they have concocted this thing," holding up the 
letter, and laughing— " between them." 

" The place is so lonely they could do anything," wailed 
his wife. 

" But my dearest Ella, just Hsten to the rubbish. * You 
arc not what you think, but are in the hands of those 
who betray you hourly.* Whose hands are you in but 
Mercy's and mine? Do we 'Betray you hourly? Betray! 
To whom? Are we a secret society here? 'Your very 
life may be in danger.' I suppose that is some hidden ref- 
erence to the fact that no doctor lives near. But what 
melodramatic rubbish it all is." 

"It must mean something. How could it get here?" 

" Simply enough, child. You say it was found near the 
window in the dining-room. Well, what would be easier 
than for the fools to write the letter, and then come crawl- 
ing round here, and slip it into an open window?" 

But Mrs, Roca was a long time before she would con- 
sent to accept such an explanation. In some degree she 
was unwilling that an incident which had made her ill and 
frightened her so thoroughly, should be regarded as of no 
importance at all. Moreover, it had given her a genuine 
fright, the effects of which she could not shake off at once. 
She thus cried a good deal, and was more than a little 
hysterical, and took advantage of her weakness to say a 
good deal that she would not have dared to say to the 
Colonel at any other time, about the loneliness of the 
Court, and her fear in living there. To satisfy her, the 
Colonel made some vague promises about going away 
soon, and after a time stopped her tears and got her to 
sleep. 

Mercy had left the room some time before this, and he 
found her walking up and down in the hall. 
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"What do you say is the meaning of this?" the asked, 
as he came down the staircase. 

" Meaning of what ?" 

"This letter/' 

"Oh! You heard my explanation." 

"I heard your words. But what do you really think?" 

"That is an indirect way of saying you think I was 
lying to your mother. Not very pleasant to hear from 
you." 

"I mean that I heard your tale about a tenant's quar- 
rel, but that does not agree with what I have told you 
was said to me." 

" And you prefer to take that woman's word to mine ?" 

" You yourself charged her yesterday with having come 
down to spy upon you— obviously showing she was more 
to you than merely a new cottage tenant." 

He bit his Hps in vexation at this, and after a moment's 
thought, asked: 

"Wiat do you wish me to do? As you apparently 
desire to rule everyone in this house, you had better issue 
your instructions. If you like to take the risk of making 
your mother ill by retailing that woman's lie, go and do 
it." 

" You know that to-day it is impossible." He shrugged 
his shoulders and made a gesture as if to express her un- 
reasonableness. 

" Then what do you wish ?" he asked, when she remained 
silent. "Do you want to leave the Court?" he added. 
"You seem entirely discontented with your home here. 
You may not know it, but you make our lives exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. You appear, from what your mother 
tells me, to be always suggesting causes for difference be- 
tween her and myself. Do you wish to go away ? If so, 
I will raise no objection. If it will make you happier to 
be away from your mother than to be with her, by all 
means go. Only realize first what a separation means. 
Take a day, a week, a month if you like to think it over— 
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and then decide. In the meantime this mare's nest that 
you have found will be explained for what it is.** And 
with that he left her. 

Her troubles and perplexity were almost unendurable, 
and when she went out into the garden she paced up and 
down the path by the breakwater, distracted by the 
doubts that crowded upon her. She was so weary, so 
utterly alone. Her mother could not be brought to see 
the falseness of the man; and Mercy trembled as she 
thought what might be the effect even if she were. To 
rouse her now that she had married him and given him 
her love, might, after all, be far more cruel than kind. 
To convince her mother that the man she loved was false 
must be an all but impossible task, she thought; and if 
it were accomplished, it could mean nothing but misery 
and bitterness. 

Had she herself not had experience of this when they 
had tried to convince her of the un worthiness of Mervyn ? 
And as she thought of him the tears came to her reUef, 
and an unutterable longing seized upon her to see him 
again, to hear his voice, to meet his look, and be warned 
and comforted by it. The separation meant life so 
utterly empty and forlorn. 

As she was thinking of her lover in this yearning way 
the sound of approaching footsteps disturbed her. She 
looked round hastily, unwilling to be found in tears, and 
saw Juan coming toward her. 

"Hullo! Moping?" he said. "What's the row? Guvnor 
and you been sparring again. Why don't you give in?" 

"I only wish one thing just now; to be left alone," she 
replied, curtly, keeping her face from him. 

"All right; I don't want to bother you about your- 
self; but I want to speak to you about— myself." 

" I would rather you chose some other time, please." 

" Pretty broad hint : but it doesn't matter, I never take 
'em. You can help me a lot, if you like— and I can help 
you, too." 
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"Look here, Mercy. It*s no good going on like this; I 
want to have an understanding with you. You know 
what the guvnor wants— us two to marry. All right, 
don't flare up in such lucifer-match fashion," he added, 
as Mercy jumped to her feet, and faced him. "You hav« 
been cr)ring, I can see. I don't want to worry you. I don't 
want to marry you, anymore than you want to marry me." 

Puzzled by his manner, Mercy decided to hear him. 

"What have you to say? Say it, and then leave me 
alone." 

"I suppose you know how I feel about— about Lallu. 
Don't you?" 

" I have never asked for your confidence," she returned 
coldly. 

" Well, you needn't sneer a man's head off". But you do 
know— you must know. I don't care who knows it." 

" That's very brave of you." 

"All right. Sneer away, then. But what I want to 
know is— is there anything between Mervyn Rhodes and 
Lallu?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"All right, but you don't know all the water that goes 
over the wheel, that's very evident. If there's nothing, 
why does she, or why did she when she was in town, 
go and see him in his chambers at the Temple?" 

"I don't believe she ever did." 

" Don't you? Well, I know she did. I saw her come out 
of them." He shook his head knowingly as he said this. 

" More of the training you spoke of this morning, I sup- 
pose. You'll make a good spy in time." 

"I wasn't spying. I was there by the merest fluke." 

"Have you asked her about it?" 

"No— rather not." 

" You think it better to come and try to worm something 
out of me do you ? So that you can go and tell her I've 
been talking to you about it. Your training has gone 
farther than I thought." 
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"If you were a man you'd get your head punched about 
every ten minutes. I suppose you think it's jolly clever 
to rattle me in this way. But I love Lallu and mean to 
marry her if I can ; and I want you to know how the land 
Ues." 

" The land lies straighter than a spy," she answered, play- 
ing on his words. " If you want to know where Lallu goes 
and what she does, ask her; but don't come crawling to 
me in this fashion." 

" You've a lot of influence with her, and, if you liked, 
could help me a lot." 

"Whatever influence I have would be used against you, 
and shall begin directly I get indoors by telling her that 
you have been acting the spy in this way." 

"If you dare, I'll ^" 

"What?" cried Mercy, angrily. "Stand out of my way. 
I would as soon see a girl I love dead as see her married 
to such a man as you." And with that Mercy swept by 
him to the house, leaving him scowling after her and mut- 
tering threats and oaths of baffled rage. 

But the result of the interview was to increase her fear 
of both father and son. The two seemed to be always 
spying upon their movements. Cutting them off* from the 
world and then watching to see everything they did. 

Was it true that Lallu had been to see Mervyn and had 
never told her? The thought had disturbed her. What 
could she want with him? Why had never a word being 
spoken of the visit? Was it possible that Lallu was play- 
ing the false? No. She put the thought away resolutely, 
and determined to say nothing. Lallu would tell her all 
in good time. 

But the seed of doubt sown at such a time multiplied 
fast, and when the night came and she was alone, think- 
ing over the events of the day, trying to see through the 
meshes of suspicion, hatred and danger which seemed to 
surround her, she regretted that she had not spoken to 
Lalhi at once aad askod an explanation. 
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She could not sleep. The troubles of her life seemed crowd- 
ing to a climax. The discovery she had made in regard to 
the Spanish womam and the Colonel; the latter*s gross 
deceit; the mysterious warning that had been sent to her 
mother; her fear of the Colonel; the loneliness of the 
house; and the love-yearning of a heart full of sorrow kept 
all chance of sleep away. 

It was usual with her now, indeed, to be counting the 
hours as they were chimed by the big clock in the hall 
and listening to the noises of the night. Her night 
thoughts were always tinged with fear, and often her fear 
grew so, that she could not lie still in bed. 

One of these fear-fits came over her that night, and get- 
ting out of bed she wrapped round her a warm dressing- 
gown and sat near one of the windows, looking out into 
the gusty night and watching the clouds drive across the 
face of the moon, and listening to the beating of the surf 
and the whistling of the wind among the creaking, laboring 
tree, as she thought intently of the troubles and problems 
that crowded the circle of her life. 

In the house there was another watcher. 

Colonel Roca stayed with his wife until she had fallen 
asleep and the rest of the household had gone to bed, and 
then crept downstairs to wait imtil it was safe to carry 
out the plan he had formed. Mercy had been heard to 
complain more than once of sleeplessness, and his scheme 
had been founded on that. She should sleep that night 
at any rate. 

He had driven into Pentham that morning and had 
purchased a bottle of chloral for Mercy. He had her name 
put on it and had spoken freely of the sleeplessness which 
was undermining her health. The chemist had been very 
particular in his instructions as to the dose, and the 
Colonel had listened with equal care. 

" I will tell her to be careful. But she will be. She is 
most cautious at all times;*' and, thanking the chwnist, 
he had come away. 
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His plan was simplicity itself. A sleepless person nat- 
urally takes an opiate; nothing more natural, therefore, 
thaui that she should ask him to buy her something 
when he drove into Pentham. What was a safe dose for 
one person was a death mixture for another. But he was 
not such a clumsy operator as to overdo the thing. He 
had laudanum in his own rooms; a small quantity of this 
added to a very slight overdose of the chloral, and all the 
facts to found a death by misadventure were ready. 

The only thing needed was the opportunity for adminis- 
tering it. He was resolved it should be that night. He 
was not safe while she remained to thwart and beard him 
at every turn, and when he found her and the woman to- 
gether at the cottage, the sharpest spur was added to his 
haste. With his fool of a wife he could do anything he reck- 
oned. She would believe anything he chose to tell her; but 
with the girl about, and in direct communication with 
the woman herself there might be genuine danger. It was 
quite possible that she would communicate either with 
Mervyn Rhodes oj" with the lawyer, Musgrave, and bring 
one or both of them down upon him. 

There was her share of the fortune, moreover. Had she 
chosen to marry Juan, all would have been well, and the 
money would have come to the hands that by right should 
possess it. It was only by an accident that it had ever 
gone out of them; and thus he hated the girl with the 
intensity of a desperate passion. She was an interloper, 
a thief— an unconscious thief, perhaps, but none the less a 
thief— and she ought to at least have been willing to make 
restitution. As she would not she must take the conse- 
quences. If she were dead her share of the money would 
instantly revert to her mother. But his hate of her was 
the controlling motive. He longed to know she was dead 
and able to trouble him no more. 

He sat for an hour ot two watching the clock with a 
heavy, dogged, haggard look that gave to the handsome 
face an evil expression, as he revolved all these thoughts, 
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and pondered the details of his scheme and waited for 
the hour to strike that he thought would be safe. 

There might be one critical minute, he knew. His inten- 
tion was first to partially stupefy the girl with chloroform, 
putting a drugged handkerchief to her face as she slept, 
and h« knew that the moment when the opiate began to 
take effect might be a difficult one. She would probably 
wake, and possibly either struggle or scream. He was 
prepared for it, however, and ready to use such force as 
might be necessary. As soon as he had overcome her, he 
would force the opiate down her throat, and leave the 
partly-used drug with her name on the bottle and the 
glass from which she had drunk it on the table by her bed- 
side. 

The whole would seem perfectly compatible with an or- 
dinary case of accidental death. 

When the clock struck half-past one, he rose. She would 
be in the middle of the first and deepest sleep of the night. 

Opening the door noiselessly he went out and crept slowly 
and steathily up the broad staircase to Mercy's room. 



CHAPTER XVII 
In the Toils 

All the house was as still and quiet as the grave, save for 
the ticking of the great hall clock; the moonlight, stream- 
ing through the glass dome at the top of the square stair- 
case, gave weird effects of Hght and shade, and the noise 
of the wind and the sea sounded drear and mournful. 

Mercy's rooms lay apart from the rest in one of the many 
additions which had been made to the Court from time 
to time, and there was not a chance of the Colonel's foot- 
falls on the soft thick stair carpet being heard. 

At the door he stopped, and stooping down put his ear 
to the keyhole and listened. Not a sound. With an in- 
finitely gentle touch he turned the handle and pressed it 
inward. The door was locked. But the act pleased him. 

He had foreseen the need to be prepared for this. He 
himself had chosen this room for the girl, and had had 
fitted to the door a lever arrangement by which that part 
of the door-post into which the bolt of the lock fitted 
could be moved away by a spring operated from outside. 
It was as necessary to his plans that anyone sleeping 
in the room should be able to feel themselves secure, as 
it was that he should be able to enter the room under any 
circumstances. He had, moreover, taken every care to see 
that the ingenious mechanism was in perfect working order. 

A touch of the hidden lever on the outside, was enough. 
Instantly and without the least noise he felt the door yield 
as he held it, and a moment later he was inside the room. 

He stood for a moment to make sure that the girl had 
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heard nothing; but all was quite still, save for the rattling 
casement. 

He crept across the room to the bed, drawing out his 
handkerckief and the phial of chloroform for the first part 
of the grim work. 

There were curtains to the head of the bed, and before 
drawing them back he poured out the chloroform in readi- 
ness. 

Then with a stealthy and infinitely cautious hand he 
pulled back the curtain and bent over the bed. 

It was empty! And in his surprise he stepped back 
quickly, and his foot struck the leg of a small table stand- 
ing by the bedside, and caused a glass and water-bottle 
upon it to rattle. 

The noise was slight, but enough to rouse Mercy, who 
had fallen into a light doze in her chair by the window. 
She started and woke. The air from the window, which 
was slightly open at the top, caused a draught from the 
door, and looking round she saw it was open. 

She jumped to her feet, and with a heart cramp 
of fear tried to call out. Not a sound passed her lips. 

Then she caught sight of the figure by the bed, but 
did not recognize it in the dim uncertain light. Her fear be- 
came almost a paralysis. The remembrance of the mys- 
terious footsteps she and Lallu had heard flashed into her 
thoughts, and she believed for a moment that what she saw 
was a ghost. She watched it, fascinated with horror, and 
too hysterical to get a coherent sound from her lips. Her 
eyes followed every movement until she saw the figure glide 
across the room to the door, which seem to close behind 
it as noiselessly as though the whole were a vision. 

With the disappearance of the figure, Mercy recovered 
her voice, and rushing to the door and finding it locked 
and bolted as she herself had fastened it, she set up scream 
after scream for help, and with hysterical haste she tore 
back the heavy bolt and the lock, and then fell half-swoon- 
ing with terror upon the floor. 
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The whole house was roused by her cries. The first to 
come were the two Indian servants, Lallu following close 
behind them. They lifted her, half-unconscious on to the 
bed, and when she was recovering her mother and the 
Colonel and Juan came. 

"What's the matter?" asked Colonel Roca. "Who has 
been screaming? Has anything happened?" 

"It is Mercy," said Lallu. "We found her lying on the 
floor just inside her room half-fainting." 

"Oh dear, oh dear," cried Mrs. Roca, hearing this. "And 
here we are miles from a doctor. Oh, this dreadful house !" 
and she rushed hysterically to the bed-side. 

"If it is anything serious," said the Colonel, readily, 
"I will drive at once for a doctor." 

But it was soon apparent that there was nothing more 
serious than a very severe fright. Gradually Mercy re- 
gained composure, though she frightened her mother nearly 
out of her wits several times by clutching her suddenly 
and declaring with a half-scream she could still see a figure 
moving where the rest knew there was nothing but empty 
space. When she had grown calm enough to explain what 
had happened she told the story in little jerks of narrative, 
all those who were in the room listening with absorbed 
interest. Mrs. Roca and Lallu were the most effected, and 
the former roused the Colonel's anger by the persistency 
with which she used the occasion to accentuate her own 
nervous alarms. 

" Mercy must have fallen asleep by the window," he said 
— " though why on earth she should want to get out of bed 
in order to sleep in a chair I can't understand—and have 
had one of those exceedingly vivid dreams which her imagi- 
nation creates." 

" It was no dream," exclaimed Mercy. " I saw the figure 
quite plainly." 

" But you say the door was locked and bolted, child," 
said her mother. "Are you sure?" 

"Quite. I remember bolting it—I always do— and I 
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rMD«mber ttarui^ at the bolt just now when the fi^re had 
vanished." 

"I think it is time you saw a dcKtor," declared the 
Colonel. " But the best thing you can do now is to get 
ofT to sleep again as fast as you can, and wait until day- 
light helps you to laugh at your dream." 

" I will never be alone again at night in this house," 
cried Mercy, gazing about her, and trembHng violently 
with fright. 

"I will stay with you," said Lallu, readily. "And Ab 
Dur will sleep outside the door." The Colonel at first 
opposed this as nonsense, and said the man ought not 
to be robbed of his rest; but a word from Lallu was enough 
and the Indian could not be turned from the proposal. 

When the others had gone and the two girls were alone, 
Lallu made Mercy describe to her the whole incident in 
the fullest possible detail, and during the telling put ques- 
tion after question upon all manner of points bearing upon 
the supposed supernatural character of the visit. 

The Indian girl was full of superstitious fears and be- 
liefs to the finger tips, and declared that she knew of her 
own knowledge that the spirits of the dead revisited the 
earth; and she began to relate weird and ghastly experi- 
ences of a blood-chilling character, until Mercy had to beg 
her to desist. 

" There is a curious smell in the room," said Lallu more 
than once. "I can't understand it." 

" I noticed it before— when that horrible thing was here," 
said Mercy. It was a faint scent of drugs; and Lallu got 
out of bed once to seairch for the cause of it, but found 
nothing; and soon afterwards the two girls fell asleep 
in each other's arms. 

In the morning Mercy was much better. The anxiety and 
fright had preyed upon her, and she was still looking ill 
and scared, but she was able to think of the occurrence 
calmly, and to persuade herself that it had been no more 
than a very vivid dream, in which she had left her bed. 
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And gradually she came to smile at herself for her weakness. 
But when she was dressing, and Lallu had gone to her 
own room, she made a discovery. Throwing back the bed- 
clothes she found the cause of the faint smell that had 
puzzled her and Lallu. 

In the bed was a handkerchief, stained somewhat, but 
still retaining the relics of the faint scent. And Mercy 
detected the scent directly. 

It was chloroform; and the handkerchief was marked 
with Colonel Roca's name. 

How could it possibly have come into her bed? Who 
had been using chloroform, and for what purpose, in her 
room? There was the chance that it might have been 
brought there when they came crowding into the room. 
But there was also another suggestion that made her 
heart beat fast, and set her shrinking with a fresh chill 
of fear? 

Had it, after all, been no more than a dream or a vision? 
Yet her door had been locked and bolted. Could there be 
some secret entrance? No; the thing was impossible. 
Someone must have brought the handkerchief into the 
room after she had screamed and have dropped it by acci- 
dent. She would wait and make an inquiry. 

But when she went to bid her mother good morning, 
another surprise was in store. After having kissed the 
girl and made much of her, saying how pale she looked, 
her mother said : 

"I'm afraid you're not so careful as you used to be, 
Mercy dear, and last night nearly made a mistake. Here's 
your chloral left in my room, and I was very nearly taking 
a dose by accident. I wish you'd carry it to your room, 
though I do hope you're not going to take to opiates." 

"My chloral?" questioned Mercy in surprise. 

"Yes, dear, your name's on the label. From Hunt's 
at Pentham." 

Mercy stared at the name in bewilderment. Then with 
an effort she collected her thoughts, and said it ought not to 
have been left there, and she would take it up to her room. 
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When she reached there she sat down a minute to think. 
Was she going mad? Had she bought this stuff and for- 
gotten all about it? Had she been using chloroform, and 
forgotten it, to drug herself into sleep because her brain 
was tired? Or was it all part of some desperate scheme 
against her safety? 

When she went downstairs the others were at breakfast, 
and the Colonel, who had heaird from his wife that the bot- 
tle had been given to the girl, said casually. 

"By the way, Mercy, when I was over to Pentham yes- 
terday I was in Hunt's, the chemists, and told him about 
your insomnia. He advised a mild dose of chloral now 
and then; so I brought a Uttle for you." 

"Thank you. But who else in the house wants it? I 
see some one has had a dose of it already. Have you 
needed any?" 

"I? No, certainly not. Your mother made a mistake 
in the night and upset a little of it." 

Mercy felt too ill to prolong the conversation or pro- 
voke any dispute, but the falseness of the story was clear 
enough to her and the entire incident of the night before 
took a fresh form in her thoughts. She kept brooding 
over it at intervals during the day, and trying to decide 
upon some definite course of action. 

Her mother remained too ill and nervous to be told even 
about the statement of the woman in the cottage; and the 
day brought another reason for silence, moreover. Mercy 
went twice to the woman's cottage, and found it shut up 
and apparently deserted. 

Thus her evidence was gone. She had no doubt that the 
Colonel had used some kind of influence— money probably 
—to get the woman away ; but as she was gone there was 
nothing to prevent him declaring that the whole story 
was a myth— like her vision of the night before. 

Her nerves had been so shaken, moreover, that the feel- 
ing of helplessness was producing a quite exaggerated 
sense of his power. Wherever she turned he was able to 
checkmate and menace her. 
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Her despondency grew upon her until she was again 
driven to question whether she herself was or was not under 
some strange hallucination. Had she only dreamed this 
interview with the woman? Was her brain giving way, 
and playing these tricks of vivid imagining? 

This thought frightened her seriously, and when 
she went back to the house it was with a half-fear that 
she was getting ill mentally, and becoming a prey to 
hallucinations. 

But when she reached the house another startling in- 
cident awaited her. 

Lallu met her, large-eyed with suppressed excitement. 

*^Come with me," she cried, quickly; and led the way 
to Mercy's room. 

*' Go into your room and leave me here. Lock and bolt 
the door, and go and sit down where you were last night 
and close your eyes and ears. 

She went in and did as she was asked, wondering. 

A minute later Lallu called to her to open them, and the 
Indian girl was standing by the bedside, and the door 
of the room was locked and bolted as before. 

"Now sit down and close your eyes and ears again;" 
she did so, and then Lallu called to her from outside the 
locked and bolted door. 

What could it all mean? 

"Come to the door and keep your eye on the lock and 
bolt," called Lallu, the next moment ; and then to Mercy's 
dismay she saw the fastening glide away perfectly nois- 
lessly, and let Lallu enter. 

"How on earth did you find that out?" she exclaimed. 

"I did not. Ab Dur showed me. It is no ghost that 
haunts this house, Mercy. It is Colonel Roca." 

Mercy saw it all plainly enough now, but did not tell 
even Lallu of the real object of the visit to her room. 

"What shall we do?" she asked, nervously. 

"I have done something already," was the reply. "I 
have sent Ab Dur to fetch Mervyn Rhodes." 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The Shadow of a Yet Darker Storm 

The thought that Mervyn Rhodes was coming and that 
they would have some one to whom they could speak 
unreservedly was infinitely pleasant to both Mercy and 
Lallu; and they waited through the remainder of that 
day and all the next with the patience of agreeable an- 
ticipation. 

But when no news came of either him or Ab Dur on the 
second morning, nor all through the day, and when the 
same blank result marked the following day, both became 
very anxious. 

"Ab Dur has never failed me before," said Lallu, won- 
deringly. 

" Are you sure he knows where Mervyn's chambers are?" 

"He has been there— with me," she added, after a mo- 
mentary pause; and then she told what she had done, 
setting the action down not to love, but curiosity. " Mr. 
Rhodes must be away," she said. 

"Or something must have happened to Ab Dur. Every- 
thing seems to fail us just at this juncture," sighed Mercy, 
despondingly. 

" Ab Dur will not fail us. He will come if he has to crawl 
on his stomach from London here, and his faithfulness 
will keep him alive till he reaches us." 

"Yet he does not come," cried Mercy, wearily. 

He did not return until the evening of the fourth day, 
and then had a strange story to tell. 

"I had to hide— to lose myself," he said earnestly, 
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when explaining things to Lallu. *' There is danger—dan- 
ger, I believe, of a deadly sort. I went to Mr. Rhodes's 
rooms and they told me, first, that he was out, then that 
he was away, and, lastly, that he was ill." 

"111!" exclaimed both girls together. 

"So they said, and I asked could I see him. They told 
me no, he was not there. Where was he? They could not 
or would not say. He was away; he was ill and away; 
and that if I wanted to say anything I must write." 

"Did you ask if he was seriously ill?" cried Mercy. 

"No. I said I would go back the next day, and every 
day until he was better. But I did not go." 

"Why not?" 

" I left the place and walked away, and as I was stand- 
ing outside a large restaurant in the Strand I saw a face 
I had not ^een for eight or ten years. I stepped back and 
turned my head from him; but he is as quick as light it- 
self and saw and knew me instantly. He touched me on 
the shoulder, and I shuddered. I know his power for evil. 
He questioned me, but I answered anything but the truth. 
He was trying to get from me news that would ruin us 
all, and I would not let a word pass my lips. ' You are a 
poor Har, Ab Dur,' he said, trying to anger me at last; 
*but you will avail nothing. We know much now, in a 
few days shall know all. Go.' I turned away, but I knew 
that I was to be followed and hunted by men to whom 
no bloodhound is an equal, and I knew, too, that I must 
disappear if the lives of us all were to be saved." 

" I don't understand you," said Lallu, on whose face the 
look of bewilderment had been gradually deepening. 

" I cannot tell you all now. But it is the one aim and 

task of that man to find you, and if he does it " He 

raised his hands and bowed, and shook his head as though 
no words could express the fear that he entertained of th» 
consequences. 

"But what have I done? It is years since I left India. 
I was a child, Ab Dur. You forget." 
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The man looked at her earnestly for a minute, his eyes 
kindling with the faithful affection that bound him to her. 

"It is even as I say. Have I ever said to you the thing 
that was false?" 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of the man, or his 
deep anxiety ; and the result of the interview was to ag- 
gravate greatly both the fear of the girls and their sense 
of helplessness; while added to all was the new anxiety 
about Mervyn Rhodes's illness. 

*^I shall write to Mr. Musgrave at once," said Mercy; 
"but it is no use posting the letter here. I will write the 
letter to-night, and to-morrow ride with it into Pentham." 

In the letter she asked for news of Mervyn Rhodes, and 
enclosed a short letter for him to be forwarded; and she 
concluded by asking the lawyer to come down to the Court. 
"There are matters here I cannot write to you about, 
but I must have help. I am more miserable than I can 
say." 

She carried out her proposal to ride with the letter into 
Pentham on the following day, and passed the next two 
days in a fever of suspense. She made sure of an answer 
by return of post, and comforted herself with the confident 
expectation that the lawyer would come down the moment 
the letter reached his hands. But to her dismay there was 
not even a letter from him. 

Was everybody deserting her at this crisis ? 

After lunch, however, several hours after the usual time 
for the letters to arrive, the Colonel brought her one and 
gave it to her. " It arrived among mine, and I did not 
notice it was for you. I have just been looking through 
mine and saw this was for you." 

She took it, and was about to tear it open, when she 
caught his gaze fixed upon her. She put it in her pocket 
instead, and went away to read it alone. Before she opened 
it she examined it very closely, and cleverly though the 
work had been done, she saw the envelope had been 
steamed and refastened. 
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When she opened it a sore disappointment awaited her. 

It was from a clerk, and stated merely that Mr. Mus- 
grave was on the continent, that his address was uncer- 
tain, and that as soon as he returned the letter would be 
given to him. 

The tears rushed into her eyes as she read it. There was 
not a soul in the country now to whom she could look 
for help, and she felt utterly broken down and miserable. 

In her disconsolateness she went out on to the walk 
at the top of the breakwater and presently saw that the 
Indian Ab Dur was watching her from a point where he 
could not be seen from the house. It was a very unusual 
thing, and she went toward him. 

"Can I speak to you?" he asked when she came near. 

"Yes. What is it?" 

"Will you walk here? It is cut off from the house." 

They walked a few paces away, and then Mercy stood 
waiting for him to begin. 

"I have tried for two days to see you alone— since my 
return. There is a real danger which I dared not tell the 
other day. Yet I must tell some one because something 
must be done at once. I could have told your mother 
before this, but not the Colonel. Shall I tell you?" 

"Yes, if you like. If you think I can do any good?" 

" Do you know the history of my young mistress ?" And 
when Mercy said how little she knew, he told her at length 
the story of the murder of the girl's mother, and the sub- 
sequent flight with Lallu. 

"There was intrigue behind the murder; and the sudden 
discovery of it was the cause. The Prince, our Lallu's 
father, vowed that not only the mother but all the four 
children should be put to the sword, lest at any future 
time a claim should be laid through them to the throne. 
Three were killed, but our Lallu had been in hiding, her 
mother fearing that some day the cloud of danger would 
burst; and she had made all provision of money for that 
time. It came, and by a miracle the child was snatched 
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(rem tht knife of tht Prince's agents and carrisd eff. But 
from that hour to this the ceaseless search for her has 
never paused." 

"Do you mean that her father still harbors vengeance?" 

"No, it is not that. Her fortune is coveted; but much 
more than all— her death is necessary to the safety of the 
man who now sits on her father's throne. As a child our 
Lallu was espoused to the lad who it was settled should 
share with her the throne; and while she Uves the present 
Prince knows there is always the chance that she may 
return, and together the two might drag him down from 
his seat." 

"And what will they do if they find her?" asks Mercy, 
in alarm. 

He raised his hands and bent his head and shook it 
slowly. 

"Either lure or carry her back to a Hfelong captivity, 
or kill her at once." 

"And will they find her here, do you think?" 

" I cannot persuade myself to beUeve otherwise," he an- 
swered dejectedly. ^ 

"And what should we do?" 

" Have help. This place is lonely, and we so few in it, 
that it is just the spot they would choose." 

"You mean that she would not be safe here?" 

"There is not one of us who would not be in deadly 
danger. They seem to have known that we were in Lon- 
don; the meeting me would be a proof; they have learnt 
that our Lallu was carried away to the Saihib Hawthorne's 
wife, and it is but a work of time to follow us here. Then 

"and he repeated the gesture so expressive of his fear 

of indescribable consequences. 

Mercy thought a moment. 

"Can you g® into Pentham to-day? I will telegraph 
to London." 

She went into the house and wrote an urgent telegram 
to Mr. Musgrave's office, saying that a totally unexpected 
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development had occurred, and that it was imperative 
someone should come down at once; that Mr. Musgrave 

must be telegraphed for if possible, and But when she 

had got as far as that it occurred to her that after all 
she ought to speak to her mother before taking any such 
decided step. Otherwise,if anyone but Mr. Musgrave him- 
self came down, the position would be a very awkward 
one. 

Mrs. Roca had recovered from her nervous attack suffi- 
ciently to be able to get about the house, but she was 
still very weak. Mercy found her sitting by herself in one 
of the drawing rooms. 

"Are you busy, mother, or can you spare five minutes' 
to talk?" she asked, kissing her. 

"You know I'm always busy, child. But what is it?" 

«* It's about Lallu." 

"Surely there's nothing the matter with her." 

f'No, there's nothing the matter, but I think a change 
would do her good," she ended, lamely, not knowing what 
to say. 

" A change ! You mean you two want to go away some- 
where?" 

"No, not exactly; but I think she would be better away 
from here." 

"Whatever do you mean, Mercy?" cried Mrs. Roca, in 
astonishment. " You surely don't want to drive the child 
away after she's been in my care all these years ! I never 
heard of such a thing." 

"How long has she been with you now, mother?" 

"Since a month after your father's death." 

"Do you know anything of her history before that?" 

"No, Mercy. I never inquired, and I think you had 
better not." 

"Have you any reason to suppose she would be in any 
danger on account of that past?" 

"It is a subject I never think about and don't wish to 
think about; and it is not one than can in any way con- 
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cern us now. Why have you suddenly developed this extra- 
ordinary curiosity?" 

"Was it on her account we hurried out of India, 
mother?" asked the girl, not heeding her mother's ques- 
tion. 

"I have told you already, Mercy, it's a subject I don't 
wish to speak of. Let us change the subject." 

It was clear that her mother had no fear of any conse- 
quences; and Mercy sat thinking what she ought to do, 
whether to warn her or to try and act by herself, 
when a servant came into the room bearing a visitor's 
card and saying a gentleman had asked to see Mrs. Roca. 

The name was quite strange—" Lai Mohun Rhosh"— and 
Mercy felt a little twinge of fear as she heard her mother 
spell it out and stumble over the pronunciation. 

" Let us have him in here, dear. It's warmer," she said, 
wishing to be present; and her mother agreed. 

The moment the girl's eyes fell on his face her suspicions 
developed into a certainty that the visit boded them ill. 

"I am so pleased to see you," said the new comer, 
fluently and courteously. " I have to introduce myself. I 
was a friend, I think a dear friend, of your late husband, 
and we were associated together in many of his works up 
the country. I thought as I was in England, perhaps for 
the last time in my life, certainly the last for many years, 
that I should like very much to see you. 

" Any friend of my late husband's must of course be wel- 
come," said Mrs. Roca, politely. " I am very sorry I do not 
recall having heard him speak much of you." 

"No? Ah, he was a splendid fellow. One of the best 
of men and comrades. He used to speak, too, of his 
daughter—the light of his eyes, he called her." 

"This is my daughter, Mercy," said Mrs. Roca. 

Mercy took advantage of the introduction to look into 
his eyes— large, black, scintillating, piercing, cruel eyes 
they were, noting everything, forgetting nothing. The girl's 
cploring, the white face slightly flushed, the dark eyes 
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and brows and radiant golden auburn hair fascinated 
him, and his admiration was made manifest on his face 
and in a look that made her turn away. 

" As fair as a picture," he murmured. Then he glanced • 
round as if for signs of some one else, and asked in a tone 
of indifference, " and is the little Indian girl here with you ?" 

"Do you mean Lallu?" asked Mrs. Roca, in surprise; 
and Mercy saw by the hght which leapt for a moment 
into the man's eyes that that question was the real object 
of the visit. 

"I don't know her name, of course. Poor Hawthorne 
never told me more than that he had rescued a child from 
some ugly fate and committed it to your care. There was 
a sort of hue and cry for it afterwards, wasn't there? 
But it died away, as such things will." 

Mercy was watching him closely the whole time, and 
noticed the quick furtive glances which he threw upon her 
mother from time to time. And every one of them she 
read as a signal of danger. Obviously the man was not 
what he pretended to be, and he did not seem to care 
whether this was known or not. He sat talking for some 
time, speaking of a number of matters referring to " his 
old friend, Hawthorne," but it was clear to Mercy that 
he was only seeking an opportunity of seeing Lallu for 
himself. 

The longer hie stayed the greater was the danger; and 
as he was beginning to admire the place, praising the 
house and grounds and sea view, the girl was in a fever of 
fear that her mother would ask him if he cared to see it all. 

Then an idea occurred to her. 

Keeping out of his sight she wrote on a piece of paper : 
" This man is not what he seems. Be on your guard. I 
am going to fetch Ab Dur, and you will see the effect. 
Get rid of him." Suddenly she let an exclamation of im- 
patience escape her, and said : 

" I can't do this pattern, mother. Look here, how should 
this go?" 
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Mrs. Roca, astonished at the interruption at such a 
time, was inclined to be annoyed, and when she saw Mercy' 
written message was almost speechless with surprise. 

"Really, I don't understand-—'* she began, helplessly, 
when Mercy interrupted her, and with a bright smile, said : 

"Well, never mind now, dear, I'll put it away. You'll 
see presently," and she left the room. 

She found Ab Dur waiting about for her, impatient to 
take the telegram she had said she would send. 

"Things are more urgent than you know, Ab Dur," she 
said, hurriedly. "There is someone in the small drawing- 
room you must sec at once. He calls himself Lai Mohun 
Rhosh, but he not is what he says. Let Pritchard bring 
the tea in at once, and you come with her as if to help. 
Take care that Miss Lallu does not come downstairs." 

Then she went back to the drawing-room and waited. 

After two or three minutes, Pritchard brought in the 
tea, and then with her came AbDur, carrying a dish of small 
cakes. The instant his eyes fell on the visitor Mercy saw 
him start, and his face set, while his eyes opened wide, 
and he seemed to make an effort at self-control. 

The visitor pretended not tq sec him, but the girl noted 
the presence. 

"It is enough," cried Ab Dur, vehemently. "The man is 
a traitor I" And after that preface in EngHsh, a fierce and 
violent altercation broke out between the two in Hindus- 
tani, at the close of which the visitor rose and said to 
Mrs. Roca, who kept staring at both men in speechless 
bewilderment during the quarrel : 

"Your servant there is under a grave misapprehension 
in regard to me, but to avoid trouble I had better with- 
draw." 

He went, and as he left he turned a glance of hate and 
menace upon Ab Dur, who now stood staring at him with 
flashing eye and dilated nostril, while the arms crossed 
on his heaving chest rose and fell, as he breathed heavily 
with intense excitement. 



CHAPTER XIX 
Th6 Circle of Peril 

The knowledge of Lallu's peril had the effect of dwarf- 
ing Mercy's fears on her own account. The moment the 
Indian visitor had turned his back she perceived that somie 
strong steps must be taken if his quite obvious intentions 
were to be thwarted. 

Mrs. Roca, who did not seem to grasp the reality of the 
danger — ^because, as she insisted, the man's manner was 
so exceedingly courteous and polite — had only one thought 
about the whole affair— to tell the Colonel and let him 
take the responsibility of deciding what should be done. 

"This is none of the Colonel's business, mother; why 
put the trouble upon him?" objected Mercy. 

" Nonsense, child. It is no case in which we can do any- 
thing, without a man's head to devise, suggest and direct. 

"We succeeded for all the years before we knew Colonel 
Roca." 

" That was all very different. Of course we must tell him." 
And she sent one of the servants to find him and asked 
him to come at once. 

He arrived a few minutes later. 

"I hope there is nothing the matter, Ella," he said, 
with an assumption of concern showing in his face. 

"There is something terrible the matter," she replied, 
vehemently. "We have had a spy here, and he threatens 
we don't know what." 

"A spy? What do you mean? A detective?" 

"No, no, an Indian;" and then she poured out a talt 

i6i 
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which he could scarcely follow, and certainly could not 
understand. 

"Do you know Lallu's past history?" asked Mercy at 
lengthy and as he professed complete ignorance she told 
him the story pretty much as Ab Dur had told it to her, 
ending with a short account of his meeting with their 
visitor of that day in London and then of the chief in- 
cidents of the visit. 

Colonel Roca listened with the closest possible attention, 
putting now and again some questions on any points 
that were not clear. At the end he leaned back in his 
chair and remained a long time thinking silently. 

Could Mercy have read the drift of his thoughts she 
would indeed have regretted having spoken to anyone 
—particularly Colonel Roca. 

He looked on the matter solely as it affected his plans. 
Would it help or hinder him, and what had he better do? 
As for the life of the Indian girl, she must take care of it 
herself. She was nothing to him; but the interposition 
of the Indian might mean a great deal to him. 

What they appeared to want was to get hold of the girl 
—either to carry her back to her people for them to do 
what they would with her, or in the alternative to put 
her to death at once. So far as he was concerned they 
could please themselves— but they should not take her 
fortune. He had long fixed a covetous eye upon that, 
and it was only because Juan had seemed likely to get it 
by marrying the girl that he had held his tongue about 
his relinquishing Mercy so easily. They must get the money 
somehow; and it seemed to promise the easiest means if 
he were to try and make a bargain with the men who 
were in search of her. 

But there was a much more important point than this. 
If the house was to be beseiged by a number of black 
scoundrels ready to go any length in the prosecution of 
their kidnapping schemes, any death that happened in the 
neighborhood of the house would be set down to them. 
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As this thought matured his eyes fell involuntarily upon 
Mercy. 

"You are a long time thinking about it, Manuel," said 
Mrs. Roca, with some impatience. 

"Yes, my dear, it's a particularly involved problem in 
some respects." 

"What had we better do?" 

" I am more than half inclined to say * Do nothing.' I 
am not believer in all the mediaeval sort of family war- 
fare. You should have called me to see the man. It's 
much more likely to be a burglar, forcing his way into 
the house by this trick in order to get its bearings." 

"Do you mean we had better stay here and all wait to 
be murdered in our beds?" 

"Don't be absurd, Ella. Of course, if I thought there 
was any real danger I should be the first to propose ener- 
getic measures. But what can we do? I may suggest that 
it would be the height of absurdity for us to hire a cara- 
van and go roaming about the country lanes in the hope 
of escaping the attention of these very undesirable ac- 
quaintances. Equally ridiculous, and I may say, equally 
futile, would it be for us to pack up our trunks and fly 
by train. To begin with, we should stand no chance if 
getting away unobserved; while, if we did, we should be 
most easily traced. No, no, there, is nothing for it but 
to stop here and keep our eyes and ears open." 

"We shall all have our throats cut," said Mrs. Roca, 
gloomily. 

"I think we had better send for Mr. Musgrave," said 
Mercy. 

" By all means, if you think he can do any good. Let 
him bring all his office staff and do his business here," 
said the Colonel, sneering. " But don't imagine that that 
can be of any use. If there is any foundation for the be- 
hef that these men are really the emissaries of an Indian 
Prince who has sent them here on this special errand, 
don't suppose that Mr. Musgrave's sheets of parchment 
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will stand between them and their design. On the other 
hand, if they're only thieves seeking loot, Mr. Musgravc 
will be a superfluous luxury." 

"Could not Lallu and I go away?" said Mercy. 

"Certainly you could; but as certainly you'd never re- 
turn. Do you suppose that you two inexperienced but ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous girls could break through the cordon 
which those men will have formed round this house by 
now, or that having done it, you have wits enough to 
baffle the men who have tracked you here? Not a bit of 
it. I tell you your only chance of safety lies here; through 
the exercise of additional precautions. You must be care- 
ful not to go out alone; never to let Lallu out of the 
house unguarded; to take the most scrupulous pains for 
her to avoid being seen at the windows after dark. I 
know the thing; I've been through a couple of insurrec- 
tions in South America and I know what it is to live in 
a house for weeks where it was a dead certainty that any- 
one' seen anywhere would instantly draw the fire from half 
a score of rifles. It's a little irksome at first, but you get 
used to it." 

"Do you seriously mean that we are to stop in this 
house permanently under any such conditions as those?" 
exclaimed Mercy. 

"Permanently; no, certainly not. You don't suppose I 
mean anything of the kind. We have first to prove what 
it is the people really want, and who they are — whether 
they are the desperate fellows that our sable friend, Ab 
Dur, seems to think, or whether they have some much 
smaller motive — as I confess seems probable to me. In 
the meantime we can make our preparations, and while 
they are attempting to catch us we can catch them." And 
the Colonel looked wise at his suggestion. 

Mercy did not like the scheme, and said so. 

" While we are waiting to find out what they mean, as 
you suggest, something dreadful may happen. The sus- 
pmm w^ y^ untwamblct" 
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"Can't wc get some more men into the house?" asked 
Mrs. Roca. 

" Certainly ; that is exactly what I should propose," was 
the Colonel's reply. " I shall at once take steps to have a 
number of watches and men round the house and grounds, 
and have every precaution adopted." 

The conversation ended there, and Mercy went up to 
Lallu's rooms. The plan of staying on in the house and 
doing nothing was altogether against her instincts. If 
there was danger to be faced let them face it and over- 
come it; not wait for it to overtake and destroy them. 

Even if the house and grounds were guarded by a num- 
ber of watchers, she believed that the Indians would be 
quite sharp enough to elude them and to deliver their 
attack just the same. But when she tried to think of some 
alternative course, her ingenuity failed. Flight was the 
first thought; but she could not deny that there were 
grave difficulties in the way, such as the Colonel had 
pointed out somewhat brusquely. All sorts of wild schemes 
suggested themselves, only to be abandoned as quickly 
as they were conceived; and in ttie end she had done noth- 
ing more than work herself into a fever of anxiety and 
alarm. 

To have been free from all the weight of care and anx- 
iety she would gladly have abandoned her wealth, but 
this new trouble was one from which no money could pos- 
sibly deliver them. 

It was an issue of life or death, and the danger touched 
them all. 

In the early evening there came a fresh evidence of the 
peril that seemed to lurk round their very doors. Ab Dur, 
feeling ill at ease, had taken advantage of the cover of 
darkness and had stolen out to make sure that there was 
no one loitering round the house. And he returned with 
very scared looks and a report that frightened everyone 
but the Colonel. 

He had seen a oouple of sitaaBge meK, who had made 
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off quickly just as he was endeavoring to get up to them 
without their knowledge. 

"Did you follow them?" asked the Colonel. 

"No, sir." 

"Why not? Didn't like the job, eh?" with a sneer. 

" I thought they would pretend to run and then lie in 
wait for me. It was better to come back to the house." 

"I see. Prudent fellow. But I expect they were only 
a couple of the watchers, and they seem to have been 
about as frightened of you as you were of them. Your 
place will evidently be inside the house for the future," 
he added contemptuously. The Indian made no response, 
and left the room. 

Lallu was present and turned a look of bewildered curi- 
osity from one to another of those present. Mercy had 
told her nothing. 

"Nice lot of trouble your friends are giving us," said 
the Colonel, lightly. 

"My friends?" she asked, with surprise. "How my 
friends? What is the matter?" 

"You'll have to know some time, and it may as well 
be soon as late," replied the Colonel; and in a few sen- 
tences he told her. 

She Hstened quietly and calmly to what he said, making 
no comment until he had finished. 

"I suppose you don't pay much heed to it?" he ended. 

"And you— what use do you mean to make of it?" she 
asked with sudden directness, bending her eyes upon him 
with the look of searching scrutiny that had more than 
once before disturbed and disconcerted him. 

"That is a very peculiar question to ask, Lallu," said 
Mrs. Roca. 

"And behind the answer lies a very singular scheme," 
replied the girl firmly, keeping her eyes unmoved. 

The Colonel had risen. 

"I don't like that habit of yours at all, Lallu," he said 
very warmly. "It is most strange and uncivil. You should 
endeavor to put away those unconventional eccentricities." 
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But he was so manifestly ill at ease that no one could 
fail to see it. 

"All that Lallu has done is to ask you what use you 
intend to make of the matter," said Mercy, quickly, com- 
ing to Lallu's aid. 

"No, I have done more than that," rephed Lallu, turning 
round then. "I have found in Colonel Roca's eyes the 
answer to the question. I am not surprised at his annoy- 
ance that he should have been unable to prevent its slip- 
ping from him." 

"You had better say what you mean," said he, hotly. 

The girl turned and stared coldly at him. 

"I shall do more. I shall protect those whom you 
threaten;" and, without saying more, she left the room. 

"I don't see any reason for you to speak Uke that to 
Lallu, said Juan, angrily. "If there is this bother, it isn't 
fair to try and make her unhappy." 

"Hold your tongue, Juan," answered the Colonel, so 
angrily that his wife looked up in alarm. 

Juan laughed. 

"Don't lose your temper with me," he said, slowly. 
"It won't do a pennyworth of good— or harm either. 
So far as I can see, this is an ugly business, and the 
best thing we can do is to set to work to find some way 
out of it, not fool about losing tempers." 

At this point Mercy went out of the room, feeling secretly 
glad that the two were quarrelling. 

She found Lallu very low-spirited. She had been with 
the ayah, who with the depression of illness had been 
talking to her in a most morbid strain, speaking of omens 
of coming evil and death. 

"My end is at hand," said Lallu, as soon as the two 
were alone in their room, and dropping into a chair before 
the fire she stared into it with gloomy intentness. 

"What did you mean when you said you had read in 
Colonel Roca's eyes the answer to your question?" 

"He sees in the matter a chance of helping himself in 
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some way. He will not hesitate one minute to give me up 
to these people, if his advantage lies in that, while if he 
can carry out his plan in regard to you and put the 
blame on them, he will do it.** 

"What plan, Lallu?" asked Mercy, startled by the strange 
tone in which she spoke— as though describing something 
which she could see distinctly. 

"He covets your money. If you were to die, he would 
get it. If your death were by what looked like an ac- 
cident, or through the act of others known to be desper- 
ate men holding Ufe as cheap as do these men, no suspicion 
would attach to him. Your circle of peril is almost as 
close as my own, and at some points the two touch and 
overlap.** She paused, and then added in a very low voice : 
"But you will live—while my hour is coming.** After that 
she relapsed into silence, and no effort of Mercy*s could 
rouse her. 

She did not speak again, except to kiss Mercy, more 
lovingly than was customary, and bid her good-night, and 
she lay so still in the bed that Mercy, who was busy with 
her own thoughts, was led to beheve she was sounds 
asleep. 

As Mercy lay thinking, her companion's words about 
the circle of peril kept recurring, bringing each time a more 
vivid picture, and increasing her alarm. It drove her to 
form a new plan— to go herself to London the next day 
and bring down some help. If Mr. Musgrave was away 
there must be some one at his ofiice who could do what 
was wanted. What was the use of all her money if she 
could not even purchase personal safety? If she could 
not get what sh« wanted at Mr. Musgrave's, she would 
go to Mervyn; and when she had reached that point in 
her meditations, she acknowledged to herself that right 
down at the bottom of her heart the yearning to see him 
again was at tht root of her desire to go to London. 

The mere thought of him comforted her, and strength- 
ened the intent, and when she fell asleep it was to dream of 
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him, that her head was once again safe on his heart, his 
arm round her, and his face close to hers. 

A wild scream, a shrill cry for help, and her name called 
in loud ringing tones, woke her from her dream, to find 
Lallu clinging to her in abject fright, screaming for help, 
and pointing to the window. 

The casement had been opened, and a man's face was 
to be seen peering into the room, while close to the win- 
dow and inside the room was a second man, glaring at 
the girls and standing at the spot where he had been 
interrupted by Lallu's screams, just as he was in the act 
of creeping stealthily toward the bed. 



CHAPTER XX 
Mercy In London 

The screams of the two girls were answered almost 
instantly from outside the door, and Ab Dur, who had 
been sleeping curled up on a rug in the passage, dashed head- 
long into the room. 

He saw at once what had happened, and drawing a long 
ugly-looking knife, he rushed to attack the man who had 
gained admittance into the room. But quick though he 
was, he was yet too late to effect capture. The man 
leapt to the window and vanished like a dark shadow, 
just as Ab Dur seemed about to grapple with him. In- 
stantly the latter followed, and with a muttered threat 
leapt out after the dark forms he could see stealing away 
in the shadows of the garden. 

The two girls sat up terror-stricken at what was occur- 
ring, and to their dismay the sound of a heavy fall was 
followed by a deep groan the moment after Ab Dur had 
jumped out. Running to the window and looking down, 
Mercy saw the faithful fellow lying on the ground just 
below the window. 

Her first thought was that some of those concerned in 
the attack had lain in wait and had run a knife into 
him, and she called to ask what had happened. 

' 'Nothing serious. I have hurt myself in the fall, and 
I cannot go after those villains." 

Perceiving the danger he would be in should the men 
return and attack him as he lay helpless on the ground, 
Mercy seized a dressing-gown, threw it over her shoulders, 
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and ran downstairs to open a window of the room bdow 
and take him in. On the way she met the Colonel 
and Juan and explained the matter to them as she 
ran past. 

Heedless of any personal risk, she opened the window and 
Ab Dur was brought in and helped upstairs. He had 
either twisted his leg or broken the bone; at first there 
seemed to be much doubt. For the moment he had all 
but lost the use of it— a fact which Mercy noticed with 
dismay. 

With the ayah ill in bed and Ab Dur unable to move, 
their defences were dwindling away fast. 

All the more reason, she thought, why she should go 
to London ; and this thought was uppermost in her mind 
during all the turmoil and disturbance in the house that 
followed the discovery of the entrance into the girl's room. 

Ab Dur declared there could be no question whatever 
as to the meaning of the occurrence. It was the first at- 
tempt of the Indians to either abduct or kill his young 
mistress; and he maintained that these attempts would 
certainly be continued until they were successful, or the 
men themselves were killed. Nor was he surprised that 
the attempt had been made so soon. "It is their busi- 
ness to strike as hard and as soon as they can. They 
have been waiting for years; why waste more time? The 
real surprise is that the attempt should have been so 
feeble. The next will not fail on that account." 

"What would you advise?" asked Mercy. 

The man shook his head and threw his hands up. 

"It is fate, and we must meet it." 

When the two girls were alone, Mercy told Lallu her 
plan. 

"There is an early train from Pentham at about seven 
o'clock, and I can get to London by about ten. I can do 
all that is necessary in about two or three hours— certainly 
in five hours— and as there is a train back from London 
starting at three o'clock, I can get home here by seven. 
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I shan't have to stay a nigh\ away, you soe; and I shall 
be back almost before you have missed me/' 

"How shall you go to Pentham?" 

"I must walk. There will be no one up in time for me 
to get my horse—besides, I couldn't go in my habit, and 
I dare not tell mother or Colonel Roca what I mean to 
do." 

"You will see Mr. Rhodes?" said Lallu. 

"Yes, dear, I hope so. If he is well enough I hope he 
will come back with me." 

"We shall feel safe then," said Lallu with a smile. Then 
after a pause she added: "You won't find the walk to 
Pentham long, if it is to bring you to him, Mercy." 

"Nor yet at night, dear, when it brings me back to you." 
And at this each kissed the other. "And now we must be 
practical folk. I shall have a long tiring day, will you 
keep awake and watch while I try to go to sleep? I shall 
never go to sleep again in this house without I know that 
someone is watching by me. Oh, how I wish we were out 
of it— or rather, that we had never seen it!" 

"I shall never see any other," said Lallu, moodily. 

"Nonsense, Lallu," exclaimed Mercy, sharply. **You 
do have the most morbid ideas. There is no reason what- 
ever why we should not, as soon as we are through this 
bother, live just as happily as ever. I'm going up to- 
morrow for the very purpose of seeing whether something 
cannot be done. It is perfectly monstrous, at a time like 
this in which we live, when everything is so absolutely com- 
monplace, that we should be seriously threatened. It can't 
be. There must be some wa3;jc)f putting an end to a 
persecution of the kind." 

"Why is it morbid to speak of death?" asked Lallu, 
going back to what she had said. "I am not afraid of 
death. Dying is nothing but a long deep sleep. I may 
be sorry to leave certain people, lose certain things, and 
gjve up certain pleasures, but, on the other hand, I shall 
l^ glad to b^ dbne wMi tkc wr^rries, to twoape tke people 
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I dislike and be free from the sorrows I cannot escape 
here. I may not like the pain of dying, but the dying 
itself it is worse than childish to fear. And after all it is 
much less trouble to die than to live." 

"I did not know you were unhappy, Lallu," said Mercy 
practically. *^When people talk glibly of death and dying 
it means they are unhappy." 

"I am not unhappy in the sense you mean; but life for 
me is merely a long endurance with no relief; a long rail- 
way line with no station ; a long road leading nowhere but 
back into the jungle." 

"I wish I did not know what you mean," said Mercy, 
in a low voice of sympathy, feeling that the note was the 
cry of a hopeless heart. But the Indian girl made no 
answer. 

Early in the morning Lallu, who had sat buried in 
thought all the while, roused Mercy, and the latter rose 
and dressed herself quickly for her expedition. 

Now that the time had arrived to start, she seemed 
to realize far more clearly than before that there was a 
certain amount of danger in the project, and when she 
crept quietly downstairs, after kissing Lallu and promis- 
ing to be back with help of some kind before night, she 
could not entirely shake herself free from her great 
nervousness. 

The morning light was only dim and faint when she 
started, and the air was keen, and as she crossed the 
garden and stepped out into the narrow bleak roadway, 
she glanced about her in some dread lest the visitors of 
the night should still be lingering near the house. 

But she saw no one. As soon as she was well out of 
sight of the house she stepped out at a quick pace, gather- 
ing courage as the distance increased between herself and 
the house and nothing occurred to alarm her. 

The grey thin light of the morning made the desolatc- 
ness of the landscape all the more conspicuous; but after 
her nervousness hai passed ^way, ^f^fey*s thoughts claina!^ 
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too much attention to let her pay heed to the look of the 
country-side. 

All the way to the station she kept a sharp look-out for 
any signs of that "circle of peril" which the men had 
drawn round her and Lallu, but she had covered more 
than half the distance to Pentham before she met any- 
one, and this was only a tramp. She did not like the look 
of him, and kept as far out of his way as possible, hold- 
ing herself ready to run should he attempt to approach 
her. But there was no cause for alarm, and he took less 
notice of her than she of him. 

She did not give the matter half as much thought as 
she would have done at another time, because of the 
bigger problems that were pressing for a solution. 

The train she caught was slow at first over the branch 
line, but she changed into the express and soon was fly- 
ing Londonwards, thinking earnestly, and with a sense of 
glad anticipation, of the coming meeting with her lover. 
Every mile that took her fairther from the dreary house 
that was full of ill omen and danger seemed to lift a 
double load off her heart, because it carried her nearer to 
Mervyn. 

At the great Liverpool Street Station she was a bit con- 
fused, because she knew London very slightly, but she had 
Mr. Musgrave*s address and jumping into a cab told the 
man to drive her there. 

Her fear was that the lawyer might not yet have made 
his whereabouts known, but she had resolved to telegraph 
to him very fully if it was known. 

"Is Mr. Musgrave in?" she asked the lad who was sit^ 
ting in the outer office. 

"No, mum. He's away," said the boy, a sharp-eyed 
youngster who scanned Mercy up and down with quick 
scrutiny. 

"Who is in that I can see?" 

"I am, mum; that is, I could take any message. But 
excuse me, what name? And have you an appointment?" 
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And he opened an old well-thumbed diary and pretended 
to search in it for her name. 

"I cannot give a message. Take my name— Hawthorne; 
Miss Hawthorne— not Mrs.— to whoever there is in Mr. 
Musgrave's place.*' 

"There ain't no one here in his place just at present. 
But take a seat, will you? I'll hold a consultation." 
He waved Mercy to a chair, and with an air of consider- 
able importance, went into an inner room. 

A clerk came out at once, recognizing the name, and 
knowing the importance of the client, and ushered Mercy 
into Mr. Musgrave's private office. 

"I am sorry Mr. Musgrave is away, but ^" 

"Did you write me the letter I received yesterday?" 
asked Mercy. 

"No, I did not. In point of fact it was written by Mr. 
Darch, who has the matters in ^" 

"Can I see^Mr. Darch?" 

"Oh, yes, certainly— that is, presently. There is a little 
matter in chambers, and he's over there. I don't think 
he will be very long, but the worst of chambers is that 
sometimes one gets kept there such a tinje. I suppose 
you have had no experience of that soft of thing?" The 
client was pretty, and the derk thought a few minutes' 
conversation would be by no means disagreeable. But 
Mercy had very different intentions. 

"Can Mr. Darch be fetched? I must see him immediately. 
I have come up to town this morning on purpose, and am 
returning as quickly as possible; and every minute is of the 
most critical importance. 

"I did not know," stammered the clerk. "I'll send for 
him— no, if you'll excuse me, I'll go over myself, and then, 
if necessary, I can do what he has gone for, while he comes 
here." 

Five minutes later the senior clerk came in and brought 
with him a smell of cloves, suggesting that the business 
in chambers had not been sp urgent as to prevent him 
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getting something, the smell of which was better concealed 
in business hours. 

"I'm so sorry I was out, Miss Hawthorne, but, really, 
the pressure of work when Mr. Musg^ave is away is cruel — 
positively cruel. Now, tell me, what has brought you up? 
I hope nothing very serious." 

"Yes, very serious indeed. Critical, in fact. Do you 
know Mr. Musgrave's address?" 

"I posted to-day to Paris; but, personally, I'm rather 
afraid he may not reach so far to-day. I sent to the 
Poste Restante, you know. But he's on his way home." 

"Then you don't think a telegram would reach him— I 
mean you can't think of an address where a telegram 
would find him at once." 

Mr. Darch considered a moment, and then shook his 
head. 

"No, indeed, I cannot. He may be in Paris to-day, or 
perhaps not till to-morrow. If he is longer delayed we 
shall have a wire from him, giving his address for letters. 
But that is all." 

"I had built upon it so," said Mercy, in distressed per- 
plexity. 

"Can I not be of assistance?" 

"I want Mr. Musgrave at Beachley Court at once. But 
I had better tell you what is the matter." As briefly as 
she could, and avoiding as much as possible the inner 
reasons and facts which she would have told freely to the 
lawyer himself, she described what she believed to be the 
imminent danger in which Lallu was placed. But she said 
nothing of the (ears she entertained on her own account 
from Colonel Roca. 

He watched her very closely during the telling of the 
very strange story, and when he found, as he soon did, 
that she was keeping back some part of it, he began to 
doubt the tale altogether. It seemed such a ridiculous 
thing to happen in these days; and it occurred to him 
that Mercy, who looked very anxious and scared, had been 
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imagining these troubles, and that it was really more a 
caise for a doctor than a lawyer. 

"What does Mrs. Roca say?" he asked. 

"She yields entirely to Colonel Roca's decision." 

"Do they know you have come up?" 

"No, certainly not— but there are other reasons why I 
could not tell them. If Mr. Musgrave were here, he would 
know." 

"And what do you wish us to do?" was the essentially 
lawyer-like query. It made Mercy angry. 

"I do not wish you to do anything. I want to know 
what can be done. We cannot stay there and do noth- 
ing without running, the risk of being murdered in our 
beds." 

"You say Colonel Roca himself is satisfied that nothing 
serious is meant? Do you think it possible you may have 
made a mistake— may have exaggerated the dangers, for 
instance? It is really such a case as one has never heard 
of. Most difficult to say what to do— until something tan- 
gible happens." 

"You mean that you can do nothing," said Mercy, 
pointedly. 

"Don't please say that, Miss Hawthorne. Of course, 
we'll do anything you wish. Do it readily. The difficulty 
is to know what to do. It will help matters very much, 
of course, for us to have seen you and to have learned 
at first hand the position of things, because if anything 
should happen we shall be so much better able to act." 

"You mean, if we are murdered, you can give clearer 
instructions to the undertakers." 

He raised his hands deprecatingly. 

"Oh, don't, please, say anything like that. It sounds so 
very grim and gruesome," he said; but in his thoughts 
the sentence (Juite squared with his previous opinion of 
the origin of her belief. 

"One thing that should be done," said Mercy, after a 
pause of thought, "is to send down a number of men 
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sufficient to guard the house during the night— four or 
five, or half a dozen, I should think. Can you do 
that?" 

"Oh, yes, of course, we could get the men easily enough, 
but do you think the Colonel would allow them to enter 
the house if I were to send them ? You see. what an awk- 
ward position they would be in, and so, of course, should 
I, if they got down there and then were refused admis- 
sion. It's many miles from anywhere, isn't it?" Most 
unsatisfactory to have anything to do with young lady 
clients, he thought. So absolutely impracticable. Pretty 
fool he'd look, if he sent a lot of men on a wild goose 
chase like this. 

"Then you can't do it?" asked Mercy. 

"I'll do it the moment I know they'll be all right there; 
but, you'll excuse me pointing out, it's not like your own 
home." 

"What then do you advise?" 

"Personally, I should suggest that you and— and this 
Miss, I don't know her name, should slip away quietly to 
another place for a change. A complete rest would be 
very helpful ; you'd be out of all worry, and when you got 
back again, if you do go back, you'd find everything 
different. You would probably have tired out those miscre- 
ants who are lying in wait to do this most fiendish work. 
That's what I should advise," he said, with the air of a 
man who has solved very neatly and dexterously a most 
difficult problem. But just when he was congratulating 
himself upon having just wrapped up the hints out of 
recognition, Mercy pricked the bladder of his self-conceit 
effectually. 

"I think I understand you. You don't believe that what 
I have told you is anything more than wild imaginings. 
As you please. I will take other steps. Now, there are 
three things I wish done. I will write a telegram to Mr. 
Musgrave asking him to hurry home the moment he gets 
it; will you please send it? Next, I want some money. 
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Can you get me twenty pounds ? Lastly, I wish to know 
where I can find Mr. Mervyn Rhodes at once." 

The prompt and decisive tone in which she spoke made 
the clerk half-disposed to think he might have been mis- 
taken in regard to her; but he was glad to be free of a 
troublesome matter, and having made a decision, resolved 
to keep it, thinking that in any case nothing could happen 
in the day or two's delay before Mr. Musgrave came home. 
So he protested loudly that he had formed no such opinion 
as she suggested, and having taken charge of the telegram, 
and got her the money she needed, he sent the office-boy 
for a cab to drive her to Mervyn Rhodes's address. 

"Mr. Rhodes is still ill, I suppose you know?" he said, 
while they waited for the cab. "He is pulling round, but 
cannot get out of doors." 

"What has been the matter?" 

"Influenza, the doctors say— but I think overwork and 
worry. He hasn't the knack of taking things calmly. 
Fatal mistake. But you must be prepared to see a change 
in him if you haven't seen him lately, as of course you 
haven't. I shall write fully to Mr. Musgrave to-night, 
and you'll let me hear the instant it may be necessary. 
Good morning;" and he watched the cab drive off, and 
went back smiling and satisfied into the office. 



CHAPTER XXI 

With Mervyn 

Mercy's feeling of suspense and anxiety was greatly 
increased as the result of the interview at Mr. Musgrave's, 
and even her keen anticipation of the pleasure of seeing 
Mervyn again was somewhat dimmed. 

The dread of having to return alone to the Court amd 
to go on living the Hfe of terror which had character- 
ized the last few weeks, tended to strife all thoughts of 
pleasure. Mr. Darch's last words as to the change in 
Mervyn had quickened her fear on his account also, and 
she felt lone and miserable and helpless, as the hansom 
hurried along through the busy streets. 

Suddenly she started and almost cried out. On the 
doorstep of a house in one of the big Bloomsbury squares 
she saw the Indian who only the day before had called at 
the Court and given his name as Lai Mohun Rhosh. What 
was he doing here? Had she found his home by accident? 
There could be no harm in speaking to .him in a public 
street in full daytime. He could do her no hurt here. 
Was he following her? These thoughts flashed through 
her head instantly, and she stopped the cab, told the 
man to wait, and jumping out, went back quickly. 

He saw her coming but made no sign of recognition. She 
went straight up to him without hesitation and said : 

"Mr. Rhosh, I think. Mr. Lai Mohun Rhosh?" She 
had the name firmly enough fixed in her memory. 

He turned and looked at her, and bowed with a florid 
poUteness, and murmured, 

i8o 
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"I have n^t the pleasure." 

"Oh, yes. You called yesterday at Beachley Ctnirt, near 
Pentham, in Suffolk, to see my mother." 

"There is some great mistake, madam. I have never 
been in Suffolk in my life, and for the last month have 
not set foot outside London." 

He looked her straight in the face while he spoke, and 
maintained perfect self-possession. Yet she was positive. 
Not only did he tally with every line of Ab Dur*s descrip- 
tion of the man who had accosted him when in London, 
but Mercy could swear to him— his looks, his eyes especially, 
his gestures, his voice, everything. 

"It is not I who make the mistake," she persisted. "I 
will swear to you. You do not deny your name is Lai 
Mohun Rhosh?" 

"On the contrary, my name is nothing of the kind;" he 
spoke a little sharply now, and gave her a card bearing 
a quite different name. "You must excuse me, I must 
go;" and the door being opened, he entered the house 
and left her standing and staring helplessly after him." 

"What is that gentleman's name?" she asked the servant. 

"I must refer you to him, madam," answered the man, 
curtly, shutting the door in her face. 

She went down the steps slowly and walked back to the 
cab. She was convinced it was the same man, and nothing 
would shake the belief. But she could not prove it; so she 
merely got the name of the square from the cabman, and 
jotted it down, together with the number of the house, 
for future reference. 

That the man should deny himself in that way seemed 
to Mercy so unaccountable a thing that she was puzzling 
over it and speculating about it all the way to the house 
where she was to find Merwyn, and when the cab was 
pulled up with a jerk, it shattered all the imaginings and 
doubts and queries that made her face look anxious and 
careworn. 

Her heart beat fast when the door opened. 
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When she asked for Mervyn, the servant said she'd speak 
to her mistress and ran to the head of the staircase to 
call the latter up. She came up slowly, breathing heavily, 
for she was very stout, and after looking curiously at 
Mercy led her into a room on the ground floor. 

"Of course, you know Mr. Rhodes is only lodging here 
and has been ill. Did you want to see him very particu- 
larly?" 

"Yes, very urgently. I have travelled over a hundred 
miles to-day for that purpose." 

"It seems so strange, like, you're being alone. You 
mustn't mind my plain way of speaking; but the doctor's 
orders to me was so very strict— *Now, Mrs. Jarvis,' he 
says, *I've brought my friend here to be nursed back to 
health and enjoy the bracing air, but you understand he's 
got to be absolutely quiet. Don't let anyone see him on 
business— not on no account,' he says ; 'because if you do, 
it may put him all back again.' I want you to under- 
stand how I'm situated, Miss." 

"I must see Mr. Rhodes," said Mercy, firmly. "My name 
is Hawthorne, of Beachley Court, and Mr. Rhodes is a 
great friend of ours." 

"Well, Miss—" began the woman in a much more def- 
erential manner. 

"But tell me first," interposed the girlj "do you mean 
that Mr. Rhodes is so ill that an interview may do him 
harm?" 

"Them's the doctor's orders. Miss," replied the woman, 
with sympathy in her voice, as she saw Mercy's distress. 
"But I should think it would cheer him up a bit. He do 
seem dreadfully down." 

Mercy sighed and there was a double reason for her 
distress. Not only was he ill, and she had never been able 
to be near him, but she would not now be able to tell 
him anything of the trouble at the Court for fear of doing 
him harm. 

"I will sec him, Mrs. Jarvis," she said after a slight 
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pause. "And I will do my best to keep off subjects that 
worry him." 

The landlady went out of the room, and when she came 
back her large face wore a knowing expression. 

"He seems better at the mere name, Miss; I never saw 
him so bright. I don't know what the sight of yourself 
will do. Will you come up stairs?" 

Mervyn was lying on a sofa by the window, and he 
looked so white and thin that at first glance at him Mercy 
stood still in shocked surprise. Then she hurried across the 
room and knelt down by the sofa and took the hands he 
stretched out to her. 

"Mervyn!" she cried. 

He held her hands and looked at her wit4i eyes that 
were hungry for love, and for many minutes not a word 
more passed between them. 

"That's the medicine he wants," said Mrs. Jarvis to 
herself, as she went downstairs, having shut the door 
upon the two with discreet promptness. 

"You have been very ill," she said, gently, looking at 
him with compassionate eyes. "Tell me about it." 

"The usual story," he answered, with a feeble smile. "I 
worked very hard after— well, that which parted us, for I 
was feverish in my haste to get on. I overdid it. I sup- 
pose neglected myself, confident in my old strength. I 
could do anything, and go anywhere, and stand anything 
before. But I ran down fast; worry and the change in 
things helped to pull me over. Then I had to go to one 
of the police courts across the river one day, and got wet 
in going, and sat in the hot court, and then went out and 
somewhere or other picked up the germ of typhoid. That 
settled in me; but I'm better now, and the sight of you— ." 
The end of the sentence was a smile. 

"You are very weak?" 

"I have been. But I'm pulling up every day— even days 
without such balm as this"— lifting her hand— "and to- 
morrow I shall be a new man. If I'd only known you were 
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coming I am sure it would have done me good and made 
me well enough to meet you with quite a color. To lie 
still here helpless, and to know that everything depends 
upon my work, is indescribably wearing. But now tell me 
something of you. Oh, how I have longed for some news 
of you, Mercy. Is all well? You look very anxious and 
troubled. I am afraid—*' he paused, and then added, 
"But how is it you have come to me here? Of course, 
there must be some strong reason. But it seemed so nat- 
ural, after all, to see you, and I was so glad that it never 
occurred to me to ask why. But how is it?" 

"I came up from the Court to-day to see Mr. Musgrave, 
but he is away; and then I came on here. They told 
me where you were. But I knew some days ago you were 
ill." 

"How?" 

"Lallu sent her Indian servant up to ask you to go 
down to the Court; and he brought back word that you 
were ill." 

"Poor little Lallu. She is a good-hearted little soul. 
You know she came to see me once at my chambers. And 
what do you think ! She wanted to make me use some of 
her money so as to be the sooner in a position to claim 
you. She is one in many thousands of women," he declared 
thoughtfully, remembering how she had urged the offer. 
"But why did she want me at the Court? I am not quick- 
witted now. I don't see points as I ought. But tell me, 
why was it?" 

Mercy hesitated a moment in her longing to have some 
one in whom she could confide, but the evidence of his 
weakness and the fact that knowledge of the trouble and 
danger, coupled with his inability to help, would only fret 
and retard his recovery, restrained her. 

"She was anxious on my account," she said with a smile. 
*But she did not reckon on my taking the reins into my 
own hands and coming to you instead of waiting for you 
to come to me. I am a wilful body, you see, Mervyn," 
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she said with a smile. But even as she spoke her old 
terrors b^an to wake again and to press in upon her. 
She was deliberately shutting the door on a hope on which 
she had counted. 

"And are you happy down at the Court?'' he asked, 
making this the first of many question^ by which he sought 
to learn all about her. Having taken her decision not to 
tell him, she held to it, and had to resort to some verbal 
fencing here and there to escape his direct questions. 

In this way a couple of hours escaped like so many 
minutes, and Mercy began to cast anxious eyes at the clock. 

"Are you going so soon ?" he asked, wistfully, following 
her eyes. 

"I must go down again by an early train. It is seven 
miles from the station and I don't know yet how I shall 
get home. I must not stay for a later train, I should 
not reach Pentham till night. I dare not do that; and 
she shuddered as she thought of the long lonely drive 
through the night. 

"And what will they say to the truant when she returns ? 

"I am indifferent. I have seen you, Mervyn, and what 
care I for all else?" 

"I wish to heaven I were well enough to return with 
you," chafing at his weakness. 

"I wish with all my heart you were," answered Mercy, 
so fervently that he thought -there must be something 
she had not told him. 

"I believe I could do it if I tried," he said. "I am a 
different man since you came. I can almost feel the 
strength pulsing anew in my veins." 

"Will you come down when you can?" she asked, adding 
quickly, "but that will not be much good, perhaps. I 
am hoping to leave the Court soon, and I want Mr. Mus- 
grave's help. I am sorry he is away." 

"Wire for him to come back." 

"I have; but his clerks don't know exactly where to 
find him." 
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^^Is there anything serious the matter at the Court, 
Merqr?'* he asked, with a sharp, shrewd look at her. 

There will be, if he does not come down there soon. 
Then, seeing she had said too much, and had alarmed 
him, she added : "It is very foolish of us, of Lallu and me, 
I mean, but the place is haunted, and we hear footsteps 
and strange sounds." 

"That is bad," he answered; but in a voice which showed 
he was relieved, and did not think the matter of much 
consequence. "After all, footsteps and sounds are not 
such unruly ghosts as the phantoms of dead and gone 
happiness." 

"Dead and gone, Mervyn?" 

"Well no, that was ungracious. But it is hard for us 
both just now." 

"It shall not be for long, I promise you. But now," 
she said, brightly, "as I am only consulting physician, and 
not doctor in regular attendance, I must leave a pre- 
scription. Give me a half sheet of paper. 'Bright spirits, 
earnest hopes, strong heart, resolution to get well, unshak- 
able confidence, and complete faith (in the physician). 
To be constantly taken, whenever the weakness is felt; 
and great care is to be used in thoroughly cleansing the 
mind from all— what shall I say— broodiness.* That's it" 
—and she gave him the paper laughing. He held her hand. 

"And the fee. Physician?" 

She blushed, and kneeling down again put her face close 
to his. 

"Two— guineas." 

He paid them, and more; and his face was only less 
flushed than hers when she rose, while already the lights 
of hope were burning strongly in his eyes. 

The sight of the change in him filled her with happi- 
ness, and for the moment all her terrors and perplexities 
were forgotten; but as soon as she had left him and was 
being driven rapidly to the station, they came crowding 
back upon her. 
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It had been infinitely sweet to be with him again even 
for so short a time— but with the thought of the sweetness 
was the bitterness of the failed mission. 

She was going home almost as helpless as ever. In some 
senses more helpless. Before coming up she had always 
felt that in any extremity both Mr. Musgrave and 
Mervyn could be brought to help her if necessary, but for 
the moment there was no help whatever available. The 
Colonel was against her, and had already attemped her 
life; her mother was feebler than herself; Ab Dur, the faith- 
ful protector, was disabled; the ayah lay on a bed of 
sickness— and there was no one but Lallu and herself. 

As she passed the hundreds of men in the street and 
saw the crowds of them in the railway station, the sense 
of loneliness and helplessness seemed to be increased. Of all 
the multitudes there was not one who would stir a finger 
to help her. 

At the station where she arrived some time before the 
train started she remembered that she had had nothing 
to eat, and she went into the refreshment room and had 
some meat and a cup of tea. It put strength into her, and 
she sat in a comer by the fire, thinking. 

Her back was to the room, and presently a voice close to 
her made her start and tremble. 

It was the Indian whom she had first seen at the Court, 
and had spoken to that morning in Bloomsbury— Lai 
Mohun Rhosh. 

What did it mean? Was he going down by the same 
train? She waited until the way was clear, and then 
slipped out on to the platform and took up a position in 
which she could watch those coming out of the refresh- 
ment room. 

After a few minutes she saw him come out and hurry 
away to the platform from which the Pentham train 
would start. 

He was going down to the Court to renew the struggle. 
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It would be a race between them who should get to the 
place first. 

She went to the telegraph office and wired to the station- 
master at Pentham, "Please order carriage and pair to 
meet me by train arriving 7.15. To drive me to Beach- 
ley Court. Must be good horses. Most urgent. M. Haw- 
thorne." 

"Can I send money by tel^^am?" she asked the clerk. 

"Yes, miss." 

"I'll send five pounds with this, then. Stay, I'll add 
a word and say so." She added to the telegram that she 
was sending money by wire, and was walking away, when 
she thought to send a wire to the Court warning them, 
and also announcing the time of her arrival. 

Having done that, she felt she had won the first move 
in the game; and when she passed the Indian she noticed 
that he was watching closely everyone who came on to 
the platform, and had thus seen her. But she was not so 
alarmed as she would have been before sending the tele- 
gram. 



CHAPTER XXII 
A Race 

The journey down to Pentham was one of the most 
trying experiences Mercy Tiad ever known. The idea that 
it was to be a race between her and the man in the other 
carriage, and that no one knew what fateful issues might 
hang upon the result, grew until it fascinated her thoughts. 
She nursed it all the way, and sat gazing out on the 
darkening landscape as the train flew eastwards, and 
picturing in fancy horrible developments and consequences. 

The train was an express, and made only one stop be- 
tween London and Ipswich, where she had to change into 
a slow train over the branch line on which Pentham stood. 

At Ipswich she missed the man, and a great bound of 
hope that after all he was not going to Pentham rose 
in her heart, as the time approached for the departure 
of her own train, and he did not make his appearance. 
But the hope was vain. Two or three minutes before the 
time he came sauntering along the platform slowly, smok- 
ing. He glanced in all the carriages, saw Mercy was al- 
most alone in hers, and after strolling past, turned, and 
when the train was about to start, entered the same com- 
partment and sat down opposite her. 

"Train's a little late," he said in the indifferent tone of 
a stranger trying to open conversation. Mercy made no 
reply. "Have you far to go?" 

This was unendurable, and the girl grew angry. She 
knew his purpose; there was nothing to gain by play- 
ing at being strangers. 

189 
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"Were you addressing that remark to me?" 

"To whom else?" he asked, raising his eyebrows as if 
the question were superfluous. 

"In what character are you now speaking? The person 
who was at Beachley Court, Mr. Lai Mohun Rhosh, or the 
person whom I addressed this morning, or in some other 
character?" 

"The question is quite a fair one," he replied, smiling. 
"At the moment when you met me this morning it was not 
convenient for me to be recognized— hence my conduct. 
But now— I am indifferent, except that I am very anxious 
to be your friend." 

"Thank you," replied Mercy drily. "For what purpose?" 

"I will explain presently. But I may first point out 
that as your mission to London has failed, you will do 
well to be my friend." 

"My mission to London, as you call it, has not failed." 

^Excuse me, you are alone. Your Mr. Musgrave is away ; 
your Mr. Rhodes is ill, so you are alone." This knowl- 
edge startled her, and he saw it instantly. "It is my 
business to know these things," he added, airily, "and to 
learn them is the merest trifle. But the purpose why I 
wish you to be my friend is this. I have a delicate mis- 
sion and you can help me." 

"What is it?" very coldly asked. 

"You have a young friend whom you know as Lallu. 
She is not so named, but never mind, we will call her so. 
I wish to restore to her her rights." 

"What are her rights?" 

"The half of an Indian Principality. She is the betrothed 
wife— betrothals in our country take place as you know in 
childhood— of a Prince who is anxious for her to be with 
him." 

"Do you mean that he is the reigning Prince now?" 

"That is what I mean, and this— Lallu, as you term 
her— can by her mere presence in India secure her rightful 
position." 
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"What do you wish me to do?" 

A swift, subtle glance shot from his eyes, to read her 
meaning and how far she was Ukely to do as he desired. 

"You can persuade her of the desirabiUty of trusting her- 
self with her friends." 

"Have you not chosen a strange method of showing 
that you are friends? Last night you broke into the 
house as if with intent to murder." 

"I did not. I was not near the place. I am going now 
to try and repair the mischief which was done then. I 
make the proposal openly." 

"You wish her to put herself into your hands?" 

"That is it." 

"And what would you do for me if I lend you assist- 
ance?" 

"I can do nothing; but the gratitude of the Prince 
should show itself in a very generous manner. Of that 
I have no doubt. 

"You mean he would pay me handsomely for the 
trouble. I do not sell those who are dear to me." 

"There is no sale or treachery in this." 

"What proof or guarantee should we have of your good 
faith?" 

"My word and any pledge in jewels or money you might 
wish to ask." As he used the word jewels he impHed by 
a glance the heavy bribe he was ready to give. 

"And if Lallu declines to go?" 

"There would always remain the alternative of force. 
The Prince is very resolute, a difficult man to thwart. 
His power is very great and his arms are wide." 

Mercy saw that there was really an advantage to be 
gained by a little diplomacy. 

"I should not accept any gift or honor for myself; 
but if I were to be convinced that it would be for her 
advantage, I would endeavor to persuade her. Her 
happiness is my one thought in that regard." 

The man stared hard at her openly for the first time. 
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"A woman of India is happier as a Princess in her own 
country than an outcast in England. That is enough 
proof." 

"On the contrary, it is no proof at all." 

"I can produce to her ample proofs at any moment." 
**You can't expect her to decide this all at once. She 
has become one of our family, and any change would 
necessarily take some time." . 

"You mean she has become fond of you?" He said this 
so strangely that Mercy looked at him for an explanation. 
Getting none she answered. 

"Naturally, my mother has been a mother to her; to 
me she is as a sister." 

"And you think those ties would stand in the way?" 

"Is it not natural? But I will see what she herself 
thinks. Give me three days and then come openly to the 
house, and I will try to have some kind of answer for 
you." In three days she reckoned that Mr. Musgrave 
would be back, and so help would be at hand. 

"Do you mean you will help me?" he asked pointedly. 

"I mean what I say, that I will speak freely to her. 
I cannot do more." She tried to look as though she 
were genuinely in earnest, but the work of deception was 
not easy. He fixed his eyes steadily upon her, as if to 
read her thoughts. Then he leaned back and said 
brusquely— 

"I think I understand you." Not another word escaped 
him; but he sat buried in thought, and looked now and 
again across at Mercy. At the next station he got out, 
and as he closed the door he said, through the window, 
"It is not so easy a matter as you think to cheat me— 
nor so safe." And he moved away, leaving Mercy full 
of bewildered wonder as to his meaning; and she had not 
satisfied herself when the train drew up at Pentham 
Station. 

The necessity for prompt action roused her directly, and 
she jumped from the carriage and walked quickly to the 
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barrier, where the station-master stood taking the tickets. 

"Did you get a carriage for me— Miss Hawthorne of 
Beachley Court?" 

"Yes; from the hotel, miss. I've not paid for it. If 
you wait a moment I'll give you that five pounds." 

"I can't wait. It will do when I come over next time," 
and she passed out to where the carriage stood. "Are 
you ordered for Miss Hawthorne?" 

"Yes, miss," said the driver, touching his hat, "Beachley 
Court." 

"Are your horses fresh, and will they travel fast? And 
do you know the road well?" 

"Yes, miss," was the comprehensive answer. 

"I'll give you a sovereign for yourself if you let no one 
pass you on the way, either riding or driving. Drive as 
fast as you dare." 

"I'll try, miss;" and the next moment Mercy was being 
rattled along in the heavy, lumbering, jolting vehicle at a 
pace which made it difficult for her to keep her seat. The 
man knew the road well, and he sent the horses along at 
a hard canter; and the high speed, the flashing lights, 
and the sense of danger produced a feeling of excitement 
such as Mercy had never before experienced. Every now 
and again she would imagine that she heard the sounds 
of horses clattering after her in pursuit; and she peered 
eagerly through the small padded window at the back, or 
let down one of the large windows and thrust out her 
head far into the dark night to strain her eyes into the 
back distance. 

After a time the pace moderated. The carriage turned 
from the main road into a narrow lane, and the driver 
not being so sure of his ground, brought the horses to a 
sharp trot, though even at that pace the carriage jolted 
and bumped with more erratic violence than before. At 
that point Mercy began to feel safer. She knew the turn, 
and to have reached it so soon showed that they were 
covering the distance very quickly; and she began to 
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promise herself that she would be at the Court a long 
time ahead of the man she beheved to be racing her. She 
kept both windows down, and sat straining her eyes to 
pierce the circle of Hght thrown by the carriage lamps, and 
looking ahead for the Hghts of the Court. 

When she saw them, dim though they were, her heart 
gave a bound of exaltation. She had won the race, and 
in another minute she would be home. Then she heard the 
coachman give a loud shout, the horses were suddenly 
checked, being pulled almost on to their haunches, and as 
suddenly whipped forward again. Looking out for the 
cause, Mercy saw a couple of figures standing back in the 
shadow of the hedge, one of whom tried to look into the 
carriage window as she passed. 

The next minute the horses wheeled into the gate and 
pulled up smoking and sweating violently after the fierce 
drive. 

"I think I've done it, miss,'* said the driver, as Mercy 
gave him the promised sovereign and paid him for the 
carriage. 

"What stopped us just now?" she asked. 

"There were two or three men standing right in the 
middle of the lane and wouldn't move till I was almost 
on top of 'em." 

"They must have heard you." 

"Heard me? Yes, of course. I suppose they wanted to 
make me pull up for some reason— p'r'aps to see who 
was inside." 

Thinking over this suggestion, Mercy went into the 
house. 

In the hall Colonel Roca met her, and at the sight of 
him the temporary feeHng of excited exultation and tri- 
umph passed, and the old dread and presentment seized 
upon her. 

"This is very extraordinary conduct, Mercy," he said 
brusquely. "You have caused your mother and me much 
anxiety. What does it mean? 
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"Where is mother?" asked Mercy, ignoring the question. 

"In the dining-room," and the girl went there without 
another word. 

Mrs. Roca had taken her cue from the Colonel and 
was at first inclined to be angry, while the traces of tears 
were in her eyes. But she was so glad to have Mercy 
back again so soon that when the two kissed each other 
the anger passed away. 

"Forgive me, mother dear, if I have frightened you, but 
I did it for the best; and here I am, back again, all well." 

"You did frighten us all, Mercy," said the Colonel, who 
had followed her in. And I shall expect you to give us an 
explanation." 

"An explanation of what?" asked Mercy, her voice and 
face hardening as she turned from her mother's side. 

"Of this extraordinary conduct— of stealing away in the 
dead of night, without a word to say where you had 
gone. What have you been to London for?" 

"I went to Mr. Musgrave to tell him the whole position 
of things here and ask him to take measures for our pro- 
tection. He was unfortunately away and I could not 
see him; so I went next to the only other friend I have 
in London— Mr. Rhodes." As she mentioned the name she 
threw up her head slightly with an involuntary gesture of 
defiance, as she looked at the Colonel. 

"Oh, Mercy, how could you?" exclaimed her mother. 

"Do you mean you have dared to go to the extreme of 
humiliating us all by throwing yourself on the mercy of 
a man like that?" said the Colonel. 

"Dared? Humiliate? I don't understand such terms, 
replied Mercy. "There is nothing I need not Mare* to do, 
so far as you are concerned. Colonel Roca. As for humili- 
ation, I love Mervyn Rhodes, and there is no humiliation 
in my seeing the man I love." ' 

"There is bitter humiliation in seeking the help of a con- 
vict's son," replied the Colonel, hotly. "I will not have 
this house filled with jail-birds," 
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^^Manuel!" cried his wife, catching her breath at this. 

"Until that insult is ap>ologized for, I will not speak to 
you again, Colonel Roca," cried Mercy, on fire with rage. 
"Mother, I am sorry for this, very sorry, dear, for your 
sake. But I cannot, I will not stand here and let such 
things be said in my hearing. I have done no wrong, 
dear, no wrong at all. It is quite true that we are in 
considerable danger here in this house. It is true that the 
man who came here yesterday, came for some such purpose 
as Ab Dur said. I saw him to-night in the train and 
had a most extraordinary conversation with him." 

"What was that?" asked the Colonel, when she paused. 
Mercy ignored the question purposely, and though she 
had just been going to tell it, remained silent. 

"You had better tell us, Mercy," said Mrs. Roca, nervously . 

"I will tell you, mother; and she described what had 
passed. 

"Do you mean you think he is coming here?" asked 
the Colonel; but Mercy kept her back turned to him and 
would make no reply. 

"This is no time for girhsh fads and fancies," he said 
angrily. "It is essential that you tell me everything." 

"I am tired, mother dear," said Mercy, pretending to stifle 
a yawn. "I am going up to see Lallu." 

"You have frightened me very much by what you have 
said. I wish you would do what Manuel suggests— tell 
him everything you know and think." 

"Colonel Roca chose to ignore the danger yesterday. 
He must do what he pleases. So far as I am concerned 
this insult has forced me to a decision. I will not live 
in the same house nor eat at the same table, nor breathe 
the same air with him one moment longer than I am com- 
pelledJ If I thought I could do so safely I would leave 
now, this very minute, and take Lallu away with me. But 
it is not safe, the place is watched. If I can do so to- 
morrow I will go; but at any rate I am resolved upon 
one thing. Mr. Musgrave will be here probably to-morrow 
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evening, certainly I think by the following day, and I 
shall leave with him." 

"You are mad, child," said Mrs. Roca. 

"No mother. I have a reason for this step which Colonel 
Roca knows well enough— an attempt that failed— and I 
will not stay for a repetition. That is one of the causes 
of my hurried visit to London to-day." 

And with this parting shot, which took instant effect 
upon the Colonel, she left the room, leaving him a prey 
to rage, apprehension, and bitter hate. 



CHAPTER XXni 
Murder? 

Mercy found Lallu in a state bordering upon abject 
despair. 

"It has been a terrible day, Mercy," she said "Colonel 
Roca was like a madman when he found you were not 
in the house, and he came to question and cross-question 
me time after time. He thought you had run away. And 
your mother was all tears and lamentation. I shut myself 
in here at length, and would neither let them in or listen 
to what they said. And now tell me what you have 
done." 

"Nothing." And she described briefly the result of the 
visit, noting Lallu's keenly heightened interest when she 
came to speak of Mervyn Rhodes, and for some time they 
discussed the question of what they ought to do. 

"Is Ab Dur better?" asked Mercy. 

"He can walk, but with difficulty. Why?" 

"I am afraid of what to-night may bring forth. I hoped 
he would be stronger. He is the only man in this house 
on whom we can rely." And she told briefly of the quarrel 
between her and the Colonel. 

"Did you tell him Mr. Musgrave would be here 
either to-morrow or the next night??" asked Lallu, after 
a pause of thought. 

"Yes. Why?" 

"You have done wrong. Whatever he means to do, he 
will strive his utmost to accompHsh before that time." 

"You are right indeed. I did not stop to think in my 
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anger. I was furious; and I long for the moment after 
which I shall see him no more. But I have done the act 
of a fool," she exclaimed bitterly. "Well, we must keep 
on the watch. We will not go to bed—at least at the same 
time— and I think Ab Dur should be in the room. If he 
were to he on the sofa by the windows he would certainly 
have the effect of frightening anyone who might attempt 
to get in that way." 

They called to him, and when he hobbled in, they ex- 
plained the suggestion, which he approved. 

"Now," said Mercy, when they had completed the arrange- 
ments and also had made the door secure, "I propose to 
have the first sleep. I am very tired, and if you and Ab 
Dur will watch I shall sleep for three or four hours— till 
twelve o'clock, say. Then wake me and you can sleep as 
long." She lay down and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. 

Lallu sat watching her, and thinking, and exchanging a 
whisper now and again with Ab Dur, and waiting in a 
state of grim suspense for some kind of attack. But noth- 
ing happened. The clock ticked off the minutes and hours, 
and midnight came and found everything still and silent, 
both within and without the house. 

Half-an-hour later Mercy woke and asked the time; and 
hearing it got off the bed at once and insisted on keep- 
ing watch. She sat with all her nerves and senses on the 
rack, starting at the least sound. Some two hours after 
midnight a wind sprang up from the sea, and as it rattled 
the casement, or sent the creeper tendrils brushing the 
panes, or soughed in the chimney, or rustled among the 
trees, the girl would start and tremble, mistaking it for 
the first sounds of the dreaded attack ; while a dozen times 
she jumped up, thinking she could hear voices in low, 
muttered conversation, when it was only the murmur of 
the waves at the base of the breakwater. 

With the faint glimmer of the dawn came reUef. There 
seemed to be safety in the hght. And Mercy was filled with 
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an emotion of thankfulness that one of the nights had 
been passed in safety, and she offered up deep and heart- 
felt prayers that the help she was so eagerly awaiting 
might come before another night fell. 

She sat by the window looking across the sea and watch- 
ing the grey light spread over the face of the waters, as 
the scurrying clouds caught the Ught and carried it farther 
and farther across the sky, until enough of it came steaHng 
with tints of drab into the room to show the sleeping ' 

girl on the bed, the Indian lying ever vigilant but motion- 
less on his couch, and all the disorder and tumbled con- | 
fusion of the place. 

When the sun rose, Ab Dur got up from his couch and i 

limped away, saying he would stay outside the door, and J 

within call; and Mercy, her eyes, hot and dry with the \ 

long-strained vigil, lay back, and had the greatest diffi- j 

culty to prevent herself from falling asleep. Later on 
Lallu awoke, and then Mercy rested, wishing to nurse her 
strength, knowing that the day might be to the full as 
taxing as the night had been. 

She would not go downstairs to breakfast, being unwil- ^i 

ling to meet the Colonel, and also to leave Lallu. '^They j 

have held off the attempt by night in order to make it 
by day," she thought,*' and there is the same need of 
caution.'* 

After breakfast her mother came up to see how they | 

both were, and whether they had been disturbed in the 
night. \ 

"I hope you have got over your anger against the 
Colonel, Mercy," she said. 

**I have not altered my resolve, mother. I can not." 
And as she spoke she put her arm round her mother's 
waist and kissed her very lovingly. "I have been think- J 

ing about it in the night. We cannot live in the same 
house. Colonel Roca and I. We are always in a mood of 
mutual antipathy. If we stay together there must be al- i 

ways quarrels, and in the end you will be bound to take a | 
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side, dear. And whichever you take must spell misery for 
you." 

"I wish you could agree," sighed Mrs. Roca, helplessly. 

"It is not possible. Whatever I do or say jars upon 
him; and for my part, whenever I am in his presence, I 
feel in a condition of irrepressible irritation. I know this 
is very hard for you to hear, mother dearest, but believe 
me it is better to acknowledge the truth than to go on 
in this way." 

"But what will you do? Where can you go?" 

"I don't know yet; but I shall let Mr. Musgrave have 
a voice in that part. He is sure to know what will be for 
the best." 

"I can never stay here alone. I am getting almost 
afraid of my shadow; and I am really too timid to move a 
yard alone outside. Manuel says it is very silly. I sup- 
pose it is— but " She finished by shaking her head 

and shuddering. 

"You ought to go out every day, mother. You know 
you are never well when you stay in the house." 

"I wish you would both come out with me now, sighed 
Mrs. Roca. 

"I will, certainly," said Mercy. "But I think Lallu is 
better indoors to-day." 

"I do not want to go out, thank you," said Lallu. 

"It is cold, and the sea mist clings like a pall round 
everything." 

"Is there a mist? Then perhaps you had better not 
go out, mother, after all. You see, it looks damp and 
drear. What say you?" 

"Let us go. I was in the house all day yesterday, and 
alone except when I came up to Lallu now and then, to 
ask about you. The Colonel has gone out shooting, and 
I can't go with him, of course. The house seems to cramp 
me. I must go out." 

"Run and put your things on, then," said Mercy, speak- 
ing as lightly as she could to cheer her. 
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"It doesn't matter what one wears here. One might 
as well have nothing. Lend me your cloak and a hat 
of some kind. Never mind what." 

"It is not like you to speak so, mother," said Mercy, 
smiling. She knew her mother's vanity well enough. 

"Let it be something warm, child," said Mrs. Roca, 
shivering. "Here, I'll put on this cloak you wore yester- 
day, and the hat. Does it suit me, Lallu?" she asked, 
turning to the girl. "You are the only audience for miles 
round with an eye for dress. 

"It makes you look Hke Mercy," said Lallu, smiHng 
back. "But it is always so difficult to think you are 
mother and daughter. Here, Mercy, put the shawl over 
your head, and hide some of your hair. Now I think 
Mrs; Roca looks the younger of the two." Both girls 
had learnt what to say and do to please Mercy's mother, 
and the Uttle complimentary comedy touched her vanity 
and pleased her. 

"We'll go out like this," she said. "You ought to have 
some kind of wrap in the mist, Mercy," she said; and 
they went, Mercy calling to Ab Dur that Lallu wps alone." 

As they stepped out through the dining-room window 
the air struck chill and damp. 

"I am glad we wrapped up," said Mrs. Roca. "But I 
shan't stay out long. Just a breath of the sea air and 
then in again." 

The mist was on everything, like curtains of fine gauze. 
It lay thick on the grass and foliage in myriads of dimly 
glistening drops. The spiders' webs on the furze and ever- 
greens were festooned with the white gems, and the moss 
on the paths was spongy and wet. 

They walked at first on the top of the breakwater back- 
wards and forwards the length of the house, but presently 
finding the path less moss-grown and damp at the end of 
the breakwater, they extended their walk to that point, 
and later crossed from the garden to the cliff top, all the 
time engrossed in their conversation. Mrs. Roca was 
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endeavoring to make peace between Mercy and the Colo- 
nel, to induce her to change her decision as to leaving 
the house, and to try and live on good terms all together. 

"I cannot promise, mother dear," said the girl, several 
times. "I have tried, and tried, and tried ag£iin to feel 
toward Colonel Roca as you would wish me, but it is 
impossible. We can never be anything but hostile— and 
we shall be far better apart. He dislikes me, mother. 
I know it, and I— I do not trust him." 

"But I cannot do without you, Mercy. I can't let you 
go. It will spoil all the pleasure of my marriage — or near- 
ly all." 

"No, dear, don't mistake. It will not do that. It would 
spoil both your life and mine if I were to stay here, and 
you were to be constantly face to face with the alternative 
of taking one side in the quarrels between Colonel Roca 
and myself. And believe me, our life would be nothing 
but one long quarrel; for my feelings toward him are 
hardening every day. I cannot tell even you every reason 
I have for this; but I am longing for the time when I 
shall be out of his power." 

"You don't think of me at all or my feeUngs," said her 
mother, pettishly. 

"Mother, dear ! It is because of you that I have gone 
on as long as I have. I don't think you know how un- 
happy I have been. If I thought it would be for your 
true happiness," said the girl, putting her arm round her 
mother and kissing her tenderly, "I would still go on. 
But it could not be. If I lived on under the same roof 
with Colonel Roca there must come some day such an 
outburst as would shatter every chance of peace or happi- 
ness for us all; and you would have to take either his 
part or mine. There is such a crisis now, dear; but I 
dare not tell you of it because of that very reason." 

"Such a crisis now.'" What do you mean, child?" 

"Nothing. Nothing, that is, that I can tell you— except 
that the sooner I am away the better for us aU.'* 
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"I can't understand you in the least. Have you some 
secret? Let me look at you. Tell me what it is. Crisis. 
How can there be a crisis which involves you and Manuel 
and myself. You're not so mad, surely, as to— as to care 
for him," she said hurriedly, as if in a sudden rush of 
jealousy. 

"Mother!" and Mercy's eyes widened in indignant re- 
proach. "I am astounded. How can you even think such 
a shame! No, my dear, he does not hate me more than 
I dislike and distrust him." 

"I did not mean what I said, of course," repHed Mrs. 
Roca, trembUng and regretting her utterance. "You must- 
n't think anythink more of it. I only said it because I 
couldn't understand you. Kiss me, Mercy. I am sorry. 
But you have upset me so. And now I look at your face 
closely, I can see you are unhappy. That shawl brings 
all the lines of the face into such prominence. Go and take 
it off, child, and put on something decent to look at. It 
makes you look a fright." 

"I don't mind that— nere, at any rate." 

"Go and change it. I'll wait here. I am enjoying the 
air, and I want to think what you meant. Don't be long, 
though." And with this weak and inconsequent speech 
she sent Mercy away, lo as to have time to recover from 
the nervous excitement into which she had thrown her- 
self by her impetuous blunder. 

Mercy understood that she wished to be alone for a 
moment, and went to the house, turning once to smile 
and nod to her. Knowing her mother so well, she was 
disposed to do no more than smile at the mistake, though 
she shuddered at the mere thought of caring for such a 
mass of falseness and treachery as she knew the Colonel 
to be. 

When she was going up the staircase she heard the re- 
port of a gun-. It seemed to be near the house ; but she 
concluded that the Colonel had found a rabbit or bird 
nearer home, and had shct ic. 
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She stayed a couple of minutes, chatting with Lallu 
while she put on a jacket and hat in place of the shawl, 
and then went out again to rejoin her mother. It was 
not a hundred yards from the house, but she looked about 
her for any signs of the Colonel, and as the mist had 
lifted, she could see farther than before. A glance down 
the lane showed her something that made her start and 
then look searchingly. 

It was the figure of a woman running across the lane 
from the direction of the sea front, and going inland. 
At first she thought it must be her mother; and the haze 
made her view indistinct; but a keener look showed her 
mistake, and she was almost certain that it was the Spanish 
woman whom she had seen before in the cottage. 

This belief was prompted partly by the fact that the 
woman was taking a narrow field path that led to that 
cottage. What could it mean? thought Mercy. Was there 
to be further trouble from that source as an additional 
complication at such a time? " 

Thus her face wore a look of puzzled doubt as she came 
out on to the front where she had left her mother walk- 
ing. She could see nothing of her. 

"Mother! Mother!" she called; but got no answer, and 
a feeling of alarm began to take possession of her. 

She ran forward a few steps and then stopped dead with 
the shock of what she saw. Lying huddled in a heap, 
behind a large boulder which had hidden her from Mercy, 
lay Mrs. Roca, in a pool of blood. 

Making a strenuous effort to keep in check the hysterical 
instinct to scream, Mercy ran quickly to the side of the 
prone figure, knelt down and felt first the pulse and then 
the heart, and laid her Hps to those of the dear, still 
face. 

"Mother! Mother, darUng!" she whispered. 

There was no sign of pulse or breath. 

Mercy closed her eyes for one dread moment of agoniz- 
ing reaJization of the truth, and then with the tears stand- 
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ing thick in her eyes she rose and rushed to the house 
for assistance. She dashed through the dining-room into 
the hall with the cry of help ringing, and then the words 
died suddenly on her lips for she came face to face with 
Colonel Roca. He was coming into the house from the 
other side, carrying his gun. 

When he saw Mercy, he started back and turned ashen 
white, his gun falling with a clang from his nerveless hand, 
while he felt behind him for some support, staring all 
the while at the girl. 

"Mercy! You!" and he could say no more. In an in- 
stant the truth flashed into her thoughts. The shot she 
had heard fired was from his gun. He had done this— 
and had done it by mistake. The change of dress and the 
dimness of the mist had led him to mistake her mother 
for her, and thinking he had found her alone he had shot 
her in cold blood. 

"Yes. It is I, Mercy. I can understand your surprise. 

It is mother " but at the words the poor girl's grief 

overcame her; the trembling lips could frame no more 
words, and leaning her head on her arms against the 
stairs, she sobbed with passionate and hysterical violence. 

"What is the matter, miss?" asked one of the servants, 
coming out in response to her cry, and she faltered out 
what had happened and told the woman to get help. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
The Circles of Peril Overlap 

The shock of the terrible murder— for that it was murder 
no one could for a moment doubt— was stunning. Mercy 
was prostrated. She managed to drag herself to Lallu's 
room, which she reached in a swooning condition, and 
to tell her what had happened, and then she lapsed into 
a condition of hysterical and nervous prostration, from 
which nothing could rouse her. 

Colonel Roca, after recovering from the effect of Mercy's 
implied charge, acted with judgment and energy. He sent 
Juan off at full gallop to Pentham for the doctor and 
police, and had the body of his wife carried up to her 
room, having assured himself that Mercy was right and 
that she was really dead. 

He was an old campaigner, had been through two re- 
bellions in South America, and knew enough about gun- 
shot wounds, and had seen death often enough not to 
recognize the signs. It was a bullet wound. She had 
been shot from behind by a revolver or gun, and the 
bullet had pierced the brain, causing instant death. It 
must have been absolutely painless, and that was, under 
the sad circumstances, the one comforting reflection; and 
when the doctor came he said the same. 

"There is no work for me here, Colonel," he said, point- 
ing to the dead, "except; the examination by-and-by. 
Death was instant. Whoever did it fired a wonderfully- 
skilful shot. That may be a clue for you, Adams," he 
added to the police inspector, who had driven over with 
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him. "And now, what of the living? How is the daugh- 
ter? And there's an Indian girl here, isn't there?'* 

"You had better see my step-daughter. She is all but 
unconscious at the blow, and quite lightheaded at times," 
he added. This was intended to prepare the doctor for 
any strange statement. "She was the first to find her 
mother, and the shock has for the moment, I fear, un- 
hinged her mind." 

"Poor girl!" said the doctor, sympathetically. Mercy 
was indeed ill, and he stayed a long time with her, seek- 
ing to allay the more violent symptoms of hysteria, and 
did not leave until she was much calmer and asleep. * 

"I think Miss Hawthorne will be all right now. I brought 
over a few drugs in my trap, and have managed to make 
up a mixture which will soothe her. But she shouldn't 
be left at night. I'll drive over again to-morrow. This 
is a terrible blow for you all, I'm afraid." 

"I can't speak of it yet, please," answered the Colonel. 
"Tell me there is no fear for poor Mercy's reason." 

"No; oh, no, if she's kept quiet. But she must be kept 
quiet for a time. It's hit her very hard— much harder 
than you think even; and if anything came on the top 
of it the consequences might be very serious — not per- 
manently, you understand, but still serious. That's why 
I say— quiet for her, at any cost." 

"I'll see to it," said the Colonel, shaking hands. "I 
am much obliged to you for coming so promptly." 

"Well, Adams, what do you make of it?" asked the 
doctor, pulling up his horse near the gate to speak to 
the inspector. 

"Nay, doctor, I can't say at all. It's a case of murder, 
of course; but who can have had a hand in such a thing 
I can't tell. We know nothing about these good people, 
you see. They've only had the place a few months; you 
simply can't tell what may be behind, or where to look 
for the motive. What a gloomy old lonesome place it is. 
Why it's only the other day we were over here together 
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about the suicide of old what's-his-name. Do you mind 
calling at the station to tell them I shall stay here to- 
night? When will you do the post-mortem?" 

"To-morrow. I shall be over to see the daughter. It*s 
knocked her over altogether. She was the first to find 
her mother.'^ 

"Eh?" and the inspector looked up with a glance of 
suspicion. "Then the sooner I see her the better. I can't 
get any facts. No one seems to know anything." 

"You mustn't speak to her till I come. You may drive 
her clean out of her mind. But you can see her to-morrow 
I think," and with that he drove off, leaving the inspector 
to try and puzzle out a clue for himself. 

He was not by any means a sharp man, and quite un- 
fit for the charge of such a case. He did not know how 
to go about the inquiry; he questioned closely the people 
who could tell him nothing, tried to form a theory before 
he had ascertained any of the main facts, and having 
fastened on the act of Mercy's illness coupled with the 
further fact that she had been the first to find her mother 
after death, he was quite ready to jump to the conclusion 
that he should find she had had something to do with 
the crime. 

In this frame of mind he made no effort to have the 
country round searched, sent for no assistance and did 
nothing in the apparent conviction that the crime was 
either a hopeless mystery or that the solution would drop 
before his feet as he walked about the place with pursed 
lips and officially frowning brow. He took the Colonel's 
statement, but that was no help. 

"I was out shooting when it must have happened. I 
had been away past what we call the Ding copse, about 
half a mile up the lane in the opposite direction, on the 
chance of a stray partridge, but got nothing more than 
a couple of rabbits, and I was walking back when I heard 
the report of a gun. I thought it might be my son and 
took no notice of it. When I entered the house, however. 
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I met my step-daughter, who came rushing in to tell us 
what had happened. She had been walking out there it 
appears with her mother, and had come in to change a 
shawl for a hat and jacket— so I learn— and wenc back 
to join her mother. In the interval this had happened; 
and she found my wife lying dead by a big boulder which 
you have seen, on which we presume she was sitting 
when shot from behind. I saw no one about, and except 
for the shot, heard nothing; and after the deed was dis- 
covered I was too much occupied with tending my poor 
wife's body to take any steps whatever.'* 

"One question. Colonel. Do you know how long the 
young lady was away from her mother?" 

"Indeed I do not. But I presume only a few minutes." 

The inspector looked dissatisfied, but said nothing. 

Juan's story was simpler still. He was in his room 
reading, and heard the shot fired, but he knew his father 
was out shooting, and thought he had fired at some 
stray rabbit or bird; and he paid no attention to it at 
all, therefore, imtil he heard the news that Mrs. Roca had 
been found dead. Then he went down to help, and after- 
wards rode off for the doctor and poHce. 

The servants were also interrogated, but with little 
more result, and the police inspector felt that he should 
get nothing material until he could question Mercy. 

The Colonel was also looking forward to the interview be- 
tween the two with considerable concern. She believed that 
he had killed her mother, and he had to face the chance that 
she would say as much to the police. How was he to 
prevent it? What the doctor had said about the condition 
of her nerves and brain had had a good deal of effect 
upon him, and had started a train of thought that he 
pursued carefully when alone. 

Her conduct had been strange for some time past. She 
had had delusions. Twice she had roused them in the 
middle of the night through her scares. Then had come 
the extraordinary story prompted by Ab Dur, about the 
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natives who were in search of Lallu. The motiveless jour- 
ney to London had followed, with the tale about the man 
with whom she had had the singular interview in the 
train; next the wild and hysterical condition in which 
she had arrived home; and now, this terrible business 
about her mother. 

Was she mad? Would it be the simplest theory of the 
deed that the girl had probably done it while out of her 
wits? He knew the grain of suspicion was in the mind 
of the police. Should he nurture it and make a few ar- 
rangements to fit in with it? It would be easy enough 
to put a rifle where she could have thrown it, and to put 
some ball cartridge somewhere in her rooms? That was 
one alternative. 

But there was another, and if it could be arranged a 
much safer one. That the two girls should disappear to- 
gether. He had always had this in his thoughts in re- 
gard to Mercy, and the Court had been chosen with special 
regard to such a plan. If Mercy were once to start a 
suspicion against him, no one could tell what would be 
the result or to what unpleasantness it might lead. But 
there was another and even more powerful reason, and 
he discussed it that evening with Juan. 

They dined alone, and Juan was very moody and silent 
at first. 

"This is an ugly business, Juan," said his father, speak- 
ing for reasons of caution in Spanish. 

"Yes. Who did it?" and he looked at the Colonel, with 
a singular light in his eyes. 

"There are two possibilities — one that Mercy is out of 
her mind and did it; the other, that these Indian scoun- 
drels she spoke of were really about the place and that 
it is their work." 

"There are more possibilities than those two. That 
devil of a woman has been about here again. She was 
in that cottage, yesterday. The other is accident— any- 
one out shooting game may have loaded with ball in 
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mistake and missed his aim at a bird, and done this by 
accident. Such things have been known," and he looked 
hard at the Colonel. 

'*This is not South America, Juan, or it might be some- 
thing of the kind. So you think I may have had a hand 
in it. I suppose you think I have lost my wits, then. 
Do you know what this means to me?", 

"Partly. You are freed from a woman that could never 
have done anything but bore you, and you have made 
certain of your share of old Madame Gonzolez' fortune." 

"Then if I tell you that at this moment in consequence 
of the death of my wife I am absolutely a beggar, and 
worse than a beggar, overwhelmed with debts incurred 
in playing this part, I suppose you'll allow I've knocked 
the props away from your suspicion. My wife had made 
no will, and every penny goes to Mercy." 

"The devil!" exclaimed the son in amazeent; and then 
remained a long time silent, asking at the end of the 
pause, "What do you mean to do? Isn't it possible to — 
to find a will?" 

"There are plenty of possibilities all round us; the dif- 
ficulty is to choose the best among them. This idiot of 
a girl, for instance, has formed the same conclusion about 
this matter that you seem to have done, and if she blabs 
it out there's no telling what the consequences will be — 
except that they will most certainly spell ruin for you as 
well as me. I don't know whether you've a fancy to go 
back to your clerkship." 

The young fellow frowned heavily. 

"A pretty end to the venture that was to make our 
fortunes," he sneered. 

"The end is not yet. But if anything is to be done, 
it must be at once. So far these girls are in our power, 
ana if we are to retrieve matters by a bold stroke, 
it must be now. This blockhead of a policeman thinks 
that Mercy is in some way responsible for her mother's 
death. He is a fool, of course, but that's his lookout. 
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If she were to disappear now, to-night, he would be in- 
clined to think she had bolted rather than face an in- 
quiry into her conduct. Point one. Point two— Lallu is, 
as we know, the object of the attentions of these people 
from India, and if she were to disappear the open infer- 
ence would be that she had been spirited away by them, 
or had gone voluntarily. Do you begin to understand 
now?" 

"Yes, go on," answered the son. 

"If the house were to awake to-morrow morning, there? 
fore, and the girls were not in their roon\, suspicion would 
fall anywhere but on us. Should we take care that they 
are not there?" 

"Can we? How? What can we do with them? You 
don't mean that we should—" He finished the question 
with a look into his father's face, and the two sat staring 
steadily at one another for some seconds. 

"I don't mean anyone any unnecessary harm. As for 
what would happen, that must depend on the future course 
of events." 

"Wait a minute, let me think"; and pushing back his 
chair excitedly, he jumped up, lighted a cigarette, and 
smoking it with quick, impulsive puffs, walked up and 
down the room. 

"Do you know how I feel for Lallu? Is that part of 
your plan?" he asked, almost fiercely. 

"No; I don't even know what you mean." 

"I love her, that's all; and if you or anyone else mean 
to try and harm a hair of her head, you'll have to reckon 
with me." 

"I don't covet any of the woman's hair," sneered the 
Colonel; but te checked himself, and added seriously: 
"All that this plan would do would be to put her abso- 
lutely in your power." 

"How?" asked Juan, standing and facing his father. 

"This spot years ago was a smugglers' run, and under- 
neath the house the rock is honeycombed with caves and 
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passages that once led to the sea, but now are blocked 
by the breakwater. The way to them I know, but very 
few other people and no one in the house. There's room 
to shut up, not two women, but two hundred; and they 
might scream themselves black in the face without an 
echo of the sound reaching the surface. Perhaps you can 
see my drift now?" 

"How can you do it?" 

"Axe we children, or fools, or men? If they can be 
enticed out of their room, so much the better, for a cloak 
thrown over the head of each, and a hand on the mouth 
for five minutes and the thing's done. If we can't get 
them out of the room, then we must go in to them there." 

"Do you want to play the ghost again?" cried Juan 
with an ugly laugh, which brought an oath to the Colonel's 
lips. 

"As it happens, the places in the caves are ready; we 
have only to carry them down and lock them in, and 
afterwards take them food and drink, and we could keep 
them for weeks without a soul having a suspicion— keep 
them until they please to do whatever we wish." 

"But this police fellow who is here?" 

The Colonel smiled grimly. 

"He is just the cover we want. A word whispered in 
his ear that we think we have seen one or two people 
moving about outside, and he will be out of the house 
at any instant, and the field will be clear. Then, to- 
morrow, when he learns the girls are not in the house, 
he will be the first to account for it by saying Mercy has 
bolted." 

"And those cursed Indian servants?" 

"If we can only blind them for a moment, they will 
most certainly believe that the people who made the at- 
tack the night before last have returned and have this 
time been successful. The situation is positively made 
for us." 

"It seems a very feasible scheme," assented Juan, after 
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he had thought it well over during a long pause. "When 
would you do it?" 

"The sooner the better. We must get the two servants 
out J the way, because the way down to these caves is 
through the cellars, and we must have the door open in 
readiness. But the thing is simplicity itself. Shall we do 
it?" 

"There is no other course," assented Juan. 

The Colonel went out of the room, and as a first step 
cleared the kitchen; then he made the inspector comfort- 
able in a small room called the study, and gave him 
cigars and a bottle of whisky. Next he went upstairs 
and crept cautiously to the girls' room, and found to his 
satisfaction that Ab Dur was not with them, but in his 
own room close by. He waited, listening intently some 
minutes, and then had just time to get back quickly and 
conceal himself in one of the bedrooms when the door of 
the girls' room was opened, and they came out hand in 
hand. 

Mercy was very nervous and trembling, but Lallu, who 
carried a light, walked with a firm and even tread, and 
whispered now and again words of comfort and encourage- 
ment. 

From his hiding place the Colonel watched them, and 
then creeping out stealthily saw them, to his infinite sur- 
prise, stop outside the door of the room where the corpse 
lay. Mercy seemed to falter and hesitate, but the Indian 
girl urged her, and unlocking the door they entered and 
closed it again behind them. 

In an instant the Colonel had made his plan. He went 
downstairs to the study. 

"Inspector, there is something amiss. I heard steps 
outside just now, and looking out I saw a couple of figures 
disappear quickly down the lane. Hadn't we better follow ?" 

"I'll go at once. Colonel," said the man, rising. "But 
you'd better not leave the house. I'll search the grounds 
right round." 
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"Do," answered the Colonel, going to the side door 
with him. "And if you find anyone, whistle a call and 
we'll come out. And when you return come to this door 
and knock lightly, and I'll be at hand to let you in. I 
dare not leave it unlocked while you're out." The other 
agreed, and started away stealthily in the shadow of the 
house, while the Colonel locked the door after him. 

Next he hurried to Juan. 

"Make what preparations are necessary at once. The 
girls are out of their room, and I have cleared the house. 
Open that door leading to the cellars; and now get some 
kind of heavy shawls and wait up here till they come out." 
And he took up a position close to the door of the room 
which the girls had entered. 



CHAPTER XXV 
In the Chamber of Death 

During the time that Mercy lay prostrated in Lallu's 
room by the blow of her mother's death, the Indian girl 
sat by her side watching and thinking. 

She had heard no connected story of the murder, only 
snatches and fragments being told her first by one and 
then by another of those who had picked them up second- 
hand. The doctor, Ab Dur, the servants, and Juan had 
told her some of the facts— and they had set her think- 
ing deeply and intently. 

From the doctor she learnt that which led afterwards 
to the most serious consequences. He gave her a rough 
description of the wound which had caused the death, 
and the seeming fascination which the description had 
for her caused him to add that on the next day, he would 
be able to tell much more, because he would make the 
post-mortem examination. 

"What is that?" she asked, not knowing. He explained 
crudely that he would open the body and find the exact 
cause of death. With a shudder and a gesture of horror 
she turned away without another word. 

The thought was with her all the day in its most re- 
pulsive form. They would hack and desecrate the body 
with their cruel knives. And for what? To know what 
they knew already- that she was dead and had been killed 
by being shot in the head. 

Who had fired that shot? Not once but a hundred 
times during the hours of her watch she asked herself 
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that question, and racked her wits to find an answer. 
Several times she tried to question Mercy, but the torpor 
of the girl made an answer impossible. Once she called 
Ab Dur and questioned him. 

"Do you think you know who has done this, Ab Dur?" 

"It is full of mystery," he answered vaguely, and Lallu 
frowned impatiently. 

"Do you think it is the men who have been threaten- 
ing the house on my account?" 

"What was this dear lady to them? She had never 
harmed them; she did not even stand in their way." 

"Yes, but in the bad light they may have mistaken 
the two." 

"Still, why should they kill even Miss Mercy? It is a 
mistake others might maJce who had far stronger motives." 

"What do you mean?" 

"This is an abode of intrigue. There is a woman who 
who has been seen here in the neighborhood with whom 
Colonel Roca has had some strong quarrel. Jealousy 
is powerful for ill." 

Lallu had heard nothing of the Spanish woman's pres- 
ence, and questioned Ab Dur closely on the subject; but 
he knew little more than the fact of her presence some 
time before; that she had been seen hovering round the 
Court, and that, after being absent for a time, she had 
been seen again that morning early. 

"Is that what you think is the key to the mystery?" 
and she bent her eyes upon him searchingly. 

"It is not, I see. Tell me, Ab Dur," she lowered her 
voice, and glanced round her as she spoke, "was it the 
Colonel himself?" 

The man made no immediate answer, but stood with 
downcast face. 

"I cannot say," he protested then. 

"But you can tell— you and she," with an inclination 
of the head towards the ayah's room. "I must know 
it. Do you hear? I must." 
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At this Ab Dur limped out of the room and Lallu sat 
down again in the chair by the bedside, and lapsed once 
more into close concentrated thought. 

The story about the woman had surprised her and given 
a new direction to her thoughts. It suggested a new 
motive for the deed, supposing it had been done by the 
Colonel. It may have been a new reason for him to wish 
the death of his wife. 

But the problem was too difficult for her to solve un- 
aided. The murder had been done by one of three people— 
the woman of whom Ab Dur had spoken, her own country- 
men, who had already made their presence felt, or Colonel 
Roca. If by the last, then either in mistake for Mercy— 
whom he hated with an intensity of feeling, as Lallu knew 
—or by intention, on account of this mysterious woman 
who had been seen about. 

Would Ab Dur and the ayah be able to solve the prob- 
lem? She believed almost implicitly in the ayah's mystic 
powers. One or two singular coincidences happened to 
foster this belief, and nothing now could shake it. 

Thus she waited restlessly for Ab Dur to retiUTi with 
the result of the investigations by the woman, believing 
he would bring her the clue to the truth. When at last 
he came she was all impatience. 

"Tell me, tell me, Ab Dur. I am on fire to know," she 
exclaimed impetuously. 

He lifted his hands and bowed his head and shook it 
slowly. 

"Alas, there is nothing to tell, except that there is great 
danger for you. We can say nothing. We have tried, but 
no results can be obtained. We have not seen the body." 

"You do not need that. I can recall several cases where 
there has been nothing of the kind needed." 

"It is as I say," replied Ab Dur, calmly. But ^" 

"But what?" she said eagerly, when he paused. 

"You can find out for yourself if you will. If you will 
stand a light by the side of the bier, lay your hand upon 
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the head and bum this powder in the light, the truth 
will be revealed to you; and if Miss Mercy can be prevailed 
upon to go with you— she touched the body while it was 
yet warm— the end will be the more certainly gained," 
As he spoke he held out to her the powder. 

"I will go and see the ayah. Stay here till I return." 
She went and questioned the woman elosely as to the 
nature of the m3rstic rite to be performed, and when she 
came back sent Ab Dur away and set about quickening 
Mercy's recovery. 

The nurse had given her some powerful remedies, and 
the effect of them, combined with Lallu's more energetic 
efforts, was that within an hour the worst symptoms of 
the girl's prostration and nervousness had passed away, 
and she sat up in bed, took some food, and began to 
talk to Lallu, describing what she knew of the murder 
and speaking without any of the hysterical emotion which 
had in the first instance overcome her. Little by little 
Lallu drew the talk round to the object she had in view- 
to get Mercy to go with her to the room where the body 
lay. 

"Death is but the calmest sleep," she said. "The death 
of our loved ones is sad for us, but the sight of them 
at peace forever should be a comfort. I have not seen 
Aunt Ella; but I wish to." 

"Poor darling mother," cried Mercy. 

Will you come with me presently, Mercy?" 

"No, no, I could not bear it yet. I shall see her again — 
for the last, last look— but not yet." 

Lallu put her arms round her neck and kissed her. 

"I have something dreadful to tell, dearest. You must 
see her to-night, or never again. To-morrow the doctor 
is coming, and there is some dreadful examination to 
make, and after that you could not bear to see her." 

Mercy listened with a gathering frown of pain. She 
understood, and bent her head down on Lallu's shoulder. 

"I know what you mean," she said, in a broken whisper. 
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"I had not thought of it. I will go with you to-night." 

Lallu waited to let her gather strength, and gave her 
more of the draught which the nurse had prepared. Next 
she began to appeal to her anger and desire of vengeance; 
gradually she led up to the subject of the ayah's power 
to let them discover the murderer, and lastly, tcld of 
the means which had been prescribed. 

At another time, Mercy's strong common sense would 
have rejected any such idea; but her nerves were now 
shattered, and she fell easily under the sway of the other 
girl's eager impetuous superstition, and in the end gave 
a tardy consent to take part in the weird experiment. 

As soon as the consent had been won Lallu set about 
completing her plans. She had in mind what Ab Dur had 
said as to the personal danger to herself, and though 
she could see none whatever in the visit to the death 
chamber, she never thought for a moment of disregard- 
ing a warning given at such a time. She went out for 
a moment to the room where she kept what she termed 
her pets, and returned with a small case which she con- 
cealed in her clothes. 

"We may go now, dear, as soon as you feel able," she 
said, taking Mercy's hand and putting her arm round her 
friend's waist. You must be brave." 

"I can go now— as well now as ever. Poor mother!" 
Her face was very pale and her lips were twitching, and 
she trembled in every limb. 

"Drink this, Mercy," s^id Lallu, giving her another 
dose of the nurse's mixture. 

The girl's teeth chattered as she put the glass to them, 
but the moment she had swallowed the draught she seemed 
to recover nerve. 

"Let us go," she said, "give me your hand." 

Lallu took the candle, having in her pocket the powder 
that was to work the wonder, and holding Mercy firmly 
by one hand, led her out into the passage. 

"I'm afraid, Lallu," she whispered, moving with lagging 
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footsteps, but Lallu would not let her stay. Bent on the 
discovery that was to be made, her eyes wide open with 
the light of superstition, and awed by no fear whatever 
of the presence of death, she walked as quickly as her 
companion would permit to the door of the room where 
the body lay and opened it. 

As the smell of death, that strange, impalpable, awe- 
inspiring scent, smote upon Mercy's nostrils, she stopped, 
pressed her hand to her eyes and caught her breath as 
if in pain. But a moment later Lallu had half-dragged 
her across the threshold and closed the door close behind 
them. 

Mercy's distress was growing greater with every moment, 
and her breath was coming in quick gasps of half-grief, 
half-terror, and she stood clinging to Lallu and peering 
across the dim hght of the room to the corner where, on 
a low bed, the body lay. By the bier were burning two 
candles, and the awful stillness of death seemed to crowd 
the air of the room with horror, 

"It is but a long sleep, Mercy," said Lallu, softly, her- 
self affected in a degree by the emotion of her companion 
and the sombreness of the scene; and she moved across 
the room, leaving Mercy standing in the middle. 

She turned down the white sheet from the face and stood 
looking at it until Mercy, who had drawn near enough 
to see the features clearly, had that sudden moment of 
the full realization of the immensity of death which comes 
to all when they stand for the first time in its presence, 
gave a loud, heartbroken cry of "Mother I *' and dropping 
on her knees by the corpse, leant her face on her arms 
and gave vent to a storm of passionate sobs. 

Lallu made no effort to check the outburst, judging 
that the result would be to reUeve the pressure of grief, 
but stood gazing down at the face of the dead, forcing 
her thoughts to dwell upon the problem she had come 
to solve. She set her own light quite close to the body, 
and drew from her pocket the ayah's powder, and waited 
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in patient silence till Mercy's grief had in some measure 
subsided. 

After a while Mercy lifted her head and looked round, 
somewhat wildly, for Lallu. 

"Take me away, Lallu," she whispered. "I cannot bear 
this." 

Then she leaned over the bier, and putting her warm 
lips to the clay of the dead, kissed the hps, and the cheek, 
and the brow, the tears raining from her eyes the while. 
A moment later she struggled to her feet, and with a last 
look she laid the sheet once more over the face, and turned 
to go. 

"Come, Lallu," she said, pleadingly, and holding out 
her hand feebly like a child for guidance. 

"There is a duty first, Mercy," repHed Lallu, in a low 
firm tone; "a duty we owe to the dead. To learn who 
did this. Lay your hand a moment on the brow here 
with mine, and fill your very soul with a fierce desire to 
lift the veil of the unknown. "Now," she said, "who comes 
into your thoughts?" 

Holding her little packet in the flame, she watched it 
while it caught alight, sputtered and fizzed sHghtly, and 
then burned steadily, with a bluish tinge, throwing off 
a singular vapor which seemed to form a halo round 
the light, until it went out suddenly and put the candle 
out with it. But no revelation followed and then Lallu 
grew frightened. 

"It is an ill omen," she said in a hushed voice of fear. 
"Let us go." 

"One last look," whispered Mercy; and stepping again 
to the side of the dead she drew back once more the sheet 
and bent down and peered at the face. 

"Poor mother! Poor, dear mother!" and then in a 
last scarcely audible whisper, "Dead!" 

"Come," said Lallu, herself now impatient to get out 
of the chamber of death. 

They clasped hands and moved away to the door, Mercy 
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turning to look over her shoulder at the motionless out- 
line under the sheet. The act of departure from the room 
induced again the feehng of loneliness and desolation, that 
the actual contact with the body of one we have loved 
in life must always impart, and before she reached the 
door she began to reel and stagger through tne failure 
of her strength. 

"You must help me or I shall fall," she whispered; and 
Lallu put her arm round her waist, and supported her 
to the door and opened it. 

"You must make an effort, Mercy," she said hurriedly. 

But the girl was past that. She was fainting, and when 
Lallu had opened the door Mercy half-slipped, and in do- 
ing so extinguished the light and knocked the candle to 
the ground. 

With a great effort Lallu held her up, and let her lean 
part of her weight' against the wall, while she shut the 
door behind her. Then she called, in a low penetrating 
whisper : 

"Ab Dur!" 

It was the last cry she gave. A mom-^nt later a thick 
heavy shawl was thrown over her head, Mercy was torn 
from her grasp, a heavy hand was placed over her mouth, 
her arms and legs were tied swiftly in a kind of running 
noose, and she felt herself lifted from the ground and car- 
ried in a pair of strong arms down the stairs and away 
she could not tell where. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

After the Disappearance 

On the following day the Court was the scene of the 
greatest excitement and consternation. Early in the morn- 
ing Ab Dur went to the room where Colonel Roca was 
sleeping, to carry the news that his young mistress and 
Mercy had not been in their room all night, and that they 
were nowhere to be found in the house. And the poor 
fellow's face was all drawn and haggard with fear and grief. 

At first the Colonel could scarce understand what he 
meant. 

"Not in the house, Ab Dur? My good fellow, what on 
earth do you mean? They must be— unless they've gone 
for a walk." 

"They are gone, Colonel; vanished. I knew there was 
danger." 

"Then why the deuce didn't you guard them? If any 
harm has come to them, it's through your neglect of duty." 
He threw some things on quickly and came out of the 
room. 

"Where's that police inspector?" he added next, and went 
to tell him the strange news. 

" What, bolted ! And with me in the house ! Good heav- 
ens, it'll be my ruin," cried Mr. Adams, and three minutes 
later he was making a search of the whole house, from 
"attic to cellar," as he said. But he found nothing to 
reward him. 

"They're gone— clean gone. Colonel. Have you anyone 
you can send at once to Pentham ? Of course, we shall 
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find them again in a few hours. They can't get far; and 
V\\ have the whole force out, if need be, searching every 
square yard of the district." 

"My son will go,'* replied the Colonel. "Naturally any- 
thing we can do to help we shall be only too pleased to do. 
But, of course, you'll understand that as you were in the 
house I relaxed my vigilance and I can't accept responsi- 
bihty for this. Besides, I told you I thought I heard peo- 
ple about, when you went out to make the search." 

" Oh, there's not much harm done. They've only got an 
hour or two's start of us; and Indian girls are not so 
common in this part of the coimtry for one to disappear 
without leaving a broad traiL" 

" That's true in a degree, no doubt. But it is not at all 
improbable that they have been carried off; and what's 
more, by those who would spare no sort of expense in 
covering the trail." 

"How do you mean?" asked the inspector, puzzled. 

"Get your messages off to Pentham, and I'll tell you. 
And, Juan, you had better wire to Mr. Musgrave. He 
would most probably like to be down here at such a 
moment. To come at a time like this ! It is the most 
extraordinary thing!" 

"Don't you think the young lady's disappearance has 
any connection with her mother's death, then. Colonel?" 

" My good sir, how can I possibly tell what to think?" 

"Innocent people don't usually take fright and run 
away." 

"If you intend to suggest, Mr. Adams, that my step- 
daughter had anything to do with compassing the death 
of her unfortunate mother," said the Colonel, speaking in 
a very severe tone, "I must beg you to utter your pre- 
posterous suspicions to somebody else. I decline to hear a 
word on such a matter." And he turned away, leaving the 
police inspector more wedded to his belief than before, by 
reason of the manner in which it was pooh-poohed. 

Later the Colonel told him what Ab Dur had said in 
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regard to the attempt to carry off Lallu, and sent for the 
Indian that Mr. Adams might question him. The result 
was to reduce the dull-witted inspector to a condition of 
complete bewilderment, from which he took refuge in an 
attitude of superior unbelief of the whole of Ab Dur^s story 
and theory. 

The whole day was taken up with the dreary conse- 
quences of the murder. The doctor made his post-mortem 
examination, and discovered, of course, that death was due 
to the bullet wound in the head, and he showed the bullet 
to the Colonel. In the afternoon the Coroner and his jury 
arrived, and the inquest was opened in the dining-room. 
Much adverse comment was passed upon Mercy's extraordi- 
nary absence, and in the face of it no complete account 
could be given of the circumstances of the crime. 

An adjournment was thus unavoidable, and the evidence 
was almost confined to the identification of the remains by 
Colonel Roca, who gave his testimony with such manifest 
emotion that as few questions were put to him as possible. 

" I must ask you, Colonel Roca, whether you can suggest 
any reason for the absence of Miss Hawthorne, the last 
person to see the deceased alive, and therefore a most 
material witness?'* 

" None whatever so far as she herself is concerned." 

"Was she on good terms with her mother?" 

" On terms of the most absolute confidence and love." 

" You can suggest no cause why she should be unwilling 
to state all she knows of this most sad matter?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Can you make any suggestion as to a reason for her 
absence apart from an unwillingness to give evidence?" 

" I don't know whether it is a suggestion, but it seems to 
be something that ought to be mentioned;" and he related 
what Ab Dur had told him and what Mercy herself had 
said. 

" It is a very extraordinary story," said the Coroner, in 
the tone which implied that he meant incredible, 
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" It IS— but Miss Hawthorne believed it implicitly, auid on 
more than one occasion was very much excited about it, 
and actually wished to leave home in consequence/' 

"Do you think it would have led her to run away at 
such a critical moment as this?'* 

" I can't answer that." 

"Thank you, we won't trouble you any more to-day, 
Colonel ; and allow me to say that I am sure we all sym- 
pathize with you very deeply in the double calamity that 
has now fallen upon you." To this several of the jury 
assented, audibly. "We'll take the doctor's evidence, 
gentlemen," added the Coroner, "and then we must ad- 
journ for a week, in the hope that by that time Miss 
Hawthorne will have seen the foolishness and useless- 
ness of keeping away, and will be here to tell us all she 
knows." 

After the inquest, while the jury were doing justice to 
the refreshments which the Colonel had provided, he and 
the coroner and doctor had a long conversation over 
some whiskey and cigars, and when the two drove away 
together they agreed that he was an exceedingly pleasant 
and courteous man, who had been very hard hit by the 
double misfortune. 

About an hour after the inquest was over, the clerk, 
whom Mercy had seen at Mr. Musgrave's office, arrived 
from London. He brought ill news, he said. Mrs. Mus- 
grave had met with an accident, and Mr. Musgrave had 
been consequently unable to come home. 

"But I don't see that he could do much more than we 
can," said Mr. Darch, consequentially. "I'm very much 
concerned to hear the news about Miss Hawthorne, but 
I am bound to tell you, and I hope it won't hurt your 
feelings, that I thought her manner exceedingly strange 
when I saw her in town." 

**In what respect?" asked the Colonel, who was quietly 
taking the measure of the man, and was on his guard. 

"Wdl, she tdd me some extraordinary story about 
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a number of people who were making attempts to get 
hold of the young Indian lady, Miss— Miss— " 

"Lallu." 

"Yes, Lallu. Well, you know," he added, with a smile. 
"People don't do such things nowadays, do they?" 

"What was your impression, then?" 

"I tried to show her the extreme improbability of the 
thing, and I pointed out that as you disbelieved it— she 
told me that, you know— it was rather a thing to forget 
than to think about and so on. Tried to talk her out 
of it. But you can't with a young lady who's always 
had every fancy made much of and encouraged." 

"You seem to be a keen judge," said the Colonel, cour- 
teously. "And what was your opinion of her? You may 
speak freely to me." 

"Well, I thought she was a little bit— well, pecuhar— or 
more than peculiar— that she was imagining the whole 
thing. Now, doesn't it stand to reason that if ^" 

"I told the Coroner to-day what her belief was," in- 
terrupted the Colonel; and the point he made was, I 
thought, a very shrewd one. Supposing this to have been 
a delusion on poor Mercy's part, was it strong enough 
to drive her away from the house?" 

"Well, it was strong enough to bring her up to town 
to us, to ask us to do heaven only knows what," replied 
Mr. Darch, shrugging his shoulders. "And that's a good 
step toward it." 

"True, I did not look at it in that way before; but it's 
the proper way, of course, now you put it." And the 
Colonel seemed to be struck with the shrewdness of the 
suggestion. 

The clerk not only seemed to be, but was a fool, he 
thought; and he encouraged him to talk himself deeper 
and deeper into a belief in Mercy's insanity, and then led 
him round to the question of what he meant to do. 

"Really, I don't know that I can do anything particular. 
I suppose Miss Hawthorne has gone away in a fit of half- 
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hysterics and half-fear; but she'll be found. I should think 
any hour may bring the news of her discovery. She seems 
a young lady of great pluck and sharpness— except for 
this unfortunate delusion—but then no pluck and no 
amount of sharpness can prevent her and her companion 
being traced and brought back. And so much the better, 
of course. I shall advertise in all the papers— but I don't 
see any more can be done." 

"She must be represented at the adjourned inquest next 
week, becaused the tendency of the police is to connect 
her flight with some responsibihty for the unfortunate 
death of my wife." 

"Phew!" whistled Mr. Darch. "I never thought of that. 
It's just what they would think. Of course, it's rot— beg 
your pardon, sir, I mean, of course, there's no founda- 
tion for the theory— but then that don't always mat- 
ter with a provincial policeman. But I'll bear that in 
mind." 

"Will it be impossible for Mr. Musgrave to be here for 
the funeral? I have fixed it for to-morrow." 

"Quite impossible — quite. But I'll wire him. But what 
an out of the way place this is; no telegraph office within 
seven or eight miles. 

"Of course, you will stay here a few days," said the 
Colonel, casually, but eyeing the clerk very keenly. 

"I don't see that I can do the least good. The governor 
wired me to come down and, of course, I came. But I 
can see at a glance how matters are. I can do no good 
by staying; and in his absence there are a lot of things 
in town that are pressing for attention. So that I don't 

really see ^" He looked at the Colonel as if to get 

a cue to his wishes. Personally he was very strongly 
against stopping in the gloomy place a minute longer 
than necessary. 

"I should wish you to do precisely what you think Mr. 
Musgrave would desire," said the Colonel; and then Mr. 
Darch soon convinced himself that his principal would not 
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have desired him to stay, and took a railway guide out 
of his bag to see how soon he could leave. 

Just before he left the police inspector, who had been 
to Pentham, drove up. 

"We have made no headway yet," he said in a tone of 
surprise and vexation. "I can't understand it. A couple 
of girls were arrested near Ipswich, and one of them was 
dark enough, but they turned out to be gipsies. I am 
expecting news every minute, and I'm afraid. Colonel, I 
shan't be able to stay at the Court to-night. But I can 
send a couple of men over. You see I must be on the 
spot now to direct things at headquarters, as the case is 
in my hands." 

"You can send a battaHon of men if you hke, Mr. Adams, 
but don't imagine I need them. I am quite able to take 
care of myself, and if anyone comes breaking into the 
Court in the night they'll have much more difficulty in 
getting out than getting in, I promise you. But do as 
you please." 

"We're a bit short-handed, and that's the truth," said 
the inspector doubtfully, "and this business makes big 
demands on us." 

"If you can employ them usefully in searching, by all 
means do so. They can do no good here. I can assure 
you if my stepdaughter returns here, here she will stop. 
But you do just as you like. I don't mind how you settle 
it." 

This had just the effect anticipated, and when Mr. Adams 
drove away, he said he should not send anyone. 

With that knowledge, the Colonel went away to the 
little room he called his study and sat alone there, very 
busily occupied for two or three hours. Late in the night 
he went in search of Juan, and took him to the study. 

"I have had a stroke of luck, Juan," he said quietly. 

"What, is it?" 

"I have found my wife's will." 

The two men interchanged a look of keen significance. 
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"Yes, that is lucky," said Juan. "If the fortune is left 
to you." 

"It is. Here is the will." He held out a square sheet 
of paper on which were written a few lines, leaving every- 
thing to the Colonel, and signed "Ella Roca." 

Juan read it and then handed it back. 

"There are no witnesses," he said. 

"No, not yet. But you were one, and you must find 
another." 

Juan started and bit his lip. 

"I don't like it. Who can be the other?" 

"There can be but one— Caterina. Mercy has seen her 
about, and this will give a kind of color to the thing." 

"I had not thought of her. Will she?" 

"You must arrange it. Pay her well, and she will do 
anything— even kill. 

"I can't do this to-night. We have work to-night as 
soon as the house is still and the servants asleep. 
I am afraid of that stealthy devil of an Indian— Ab Dur." 

"I wonder you're not afraid of your own shadow," sneer- 
ed his father. "What can he do? You don't suppose I'm 
going to let him spy upon me." 

"He looks such a treacherous brute. I never see him 
without wondering whether he suspects anything behind 
that black face of his." 

"Last night was the time for him to suspect, when 
Lallu called out to him. Another half-minute, and we 
should have been too late." 

"I wonder if Mercy's ill. I've been thinking a dozen 
times to-day about her, and if it hadn't been so abomi- 
nably risky I should have gone down to see." 

"What!" exclaimed his father. "Are you mad? She'll 
be all right. The quiet and solitude will do her good," 
he added, brutally. 

"And how will the business end?" asked Juan. 

"How should it end? You can do what you please 
with the Indian girl— I bear her no good will, I can assure 
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you. And Mercy will have to stop where she is until this 
business of the money is all right— until I get hold of it, 
that is." 

"That may be weeks?" 

"Well?" with a shrug of the shoulders. 

"She'll never live in that place all that time." 

"Then she'll die there, that's all." 

"I shan't let Lallu run the risk." 

"Very well. As soon as you're tired of life or Hberty, 
let her out. Her coming out will be the beginning of the 
end. Do as you please. Only you might just as well put 
a bullet in your head at once." 

Juan Ht a cigarette, puffed it quickly, and walked ex- 
citedly up and down the room, while the Colonel watched 
him closely. 

"It's not so awful as you think, Juan, so don't be scared. 
This is how things will go. The girls must stop where 
they are for the present, and in fact until they can be 
brought up into the house without danger of being seen 
by outsiders. That means until we've got all this funeral 
business over and are able to clear the house. Then if 
Caterina likes to come here we can set up a reputation 
for eccentricity, stay here alone, and bring the girls up 
and put them into some of the rooms where they won't be 
heard. There they'll have to live until the law business 
is over, and we are free to do what we please. But if 
you walk about with a scared face on you such as you 
have now, people will have to be blind fools if they don't 
see that there's something wrong." 

"Hadn't we better go and get the things ready we have 
to take down to them, and see that the coast's clear?" 

"Yes; and while you are getting things ready, I'll go 
and look that Ab Dur is safe in his room." 

The women servants had gone to bed, and the Colonel 
went upstairs on the errand he had mentioned. When he 
came down all was in readiness, and Juan was waiting 
impatiently. 
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They opened the cellar door, and were in the act of 
closing it behind them when they heard the sound of wheels 
approaching the house. They stopped instantly, put the 
basket which Juan was carrying in a cupboard in the 
kitchen, and went back to the small room where they had 
been sitting. 

"It's that blundering fool of a policeman, I suppose,'* 
muttered the Colonel, angrily. 

Then a loud ringing of the bell and vigorous knocking 
at the door advertised the impatience of the visitor. The 
two men went to the front door together and opened it. 

"Who is there, and what do you want?" demanded the 
Colonel, in a curt, peremptory tone. 

"It is I— Mervyn Rhodes," was the reply. "I only heard 
the news to-day. I came at once, though I'm ill." 

The Colonel thought a moment, and then said : 

"If you wish to come in for a few minutes, you can do 
so, Mr. Rhodes; but I cannot receive you as a guest at 
such a time — or at any other for that matter. Coachman, 
wait; Mr. Rhodes will need you presently to drive him some- 
where else." 

"I'll come in," said Mervyn, and he walked slowly into 
the little room and sat down. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
Lallu at Bay 

For some minutes after taking his seat Mervyn Rhodes, 
who was weak with his ilhiess, was too exhausted by the 
fatigue and cold of the journey to be able to speak freely. 

"You must excuse me," he said. "I have been ill and 
the journey has been trying." 

"Why did you make it then?" asked Juan, callously. 

"I was much too anxious to be able to remain away. 
I see that poor Mrs. Roca has been murdered and that 
Mercy has disappeared. Is that so?" 

"How did you hear it?" asked the Colonel. 

" The first part is common property ; the papers are full 
of it. The second part I heard by telegram from Mr. Mus- 
grave's clerk. But no matter how I heard it, is it true? 

" Yes, it is perfectly true. The two girls disappeared last 
night, and no one has the least idea how it happened." 

"They must have left some trace," said Mervyn, im- 
patiently. 

" Then you had better find it," was the curt reply. " The 
police have looked for it, we have done the same, and 
have failed. If you can succeed no one will be more glad 
than ourselves." 

" I have come down for that purpose. Who were the last 
persons in the house to see them?" 

" I really cannot say, because we don't know at what 
time they went. Probably Ab Dur, the Indian servant." 

"What does he say?" 

" You must excuse me if I decline to go at any length 
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into this matter to-night. I have had a day of exceptional 
fatigue and embarrassment, and I cannot discuss this 
with you now. If you come in the morning, or better, if 
you will postpone your visit until after the funeral, to-^ 
morrow, I shall be at your service. But in the meantime 
I can say no more." 

"You ask me to wait a dozen hours doing nothing," 
cried Mervyn, impetuously. "But although you see me 
outwardly cool, I am on fire with anxiety." 

" I don't see that that will help matters • in the least. 
You can do nothing that has not been done or is being 
done, better than you could possibly do it. And as you 
look quite unfit to be up and out, your best course would 
certainly be to go to bed somewhere, and wait for news." 

" I suppose you have some motive, as usual, for this," 
cried Mervyn, very injudiciously and angrily. 

Colonel Roca rose directly, and said, shortly : 

"That must end the interview, if you please. I have 
listened to you at great inconvenience as it is, and you 
deliberately insult me. I must therefore ask you to leave 
the house; and yoiu* attitude being what it is, I shall 
decline to see you again." 

" I regret that I spoke in haste," said Mervyn, apolo- 
getically. 

"Very possibly, since it showed me the real spirit in 
which you have come here," was the sharp retort; "but 
I can only repeat my request that you will leave the 
house." 

" I will first make one request only." 

" It will not be granted," answered the Colonel, coldly. 

"I wish to speak to the Indian servant, Ab Dur." 

"You cannot do so in this house, Mr. Rhodes." 

Mervyn got up then, and went out of the room, and 
across the hall to the door. Then he turned and said, 
sternly : 

"You will repent this discourtesy. Colonel Roca." 

"I do not think so; and I am quite prepared to take 
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any consequences," and with that he closed the door and 
went back to the little room. 

"I hate that fellow," said Juan, heartily. "I'm glad 
you took up what he said and turned him out." 

"We can't have him here, that's certain. But, I'm not 
sure whether his coming in that way won't be a good 
thing. He was sure to have a period of suspicion against 
us, and the sooner it's over the better. If he stays any- 
where near about— though where he is to stay I don't 
know— he'll settle down when he sees that things here drop 
into an ordinary routine and that there's nothing to dis- 
cover. But now, we must be quick about this business. 
We must make sure again that that Indian brute's in his 
room." 

" Juan went upstairs, and a moment later returned with 
some signs of excitement. 

** He's not there. His room is empty ' 

"Not there. What can that mean? But if he's out of 
the house so much the better. We must make sure, how- 
ever; and we'll go right through it, and lock the doors 
behind us." 

They did so. Starting from the top of the house they 
searched every nook and corner in every room that was 
unoccupied, and locked every door as they left. But they 
found no trace of Ab Dur. 

"I'm glad of it^ -I wish that nigger woman would go 
after him," exclaimed the Colonel— the ayah's had been 
one of the last rooms they searched. "I'll find a means 
for bundhng her off." 

"Do you suppose he's gone to that fellow Rhodes?" 

" Very likely— but what matter ? Are you growing afraid 
again?" asked the Colonel, turning upon him angrily. 

"I hope the black brute has no suspicions." 

" He may have fifty suspicions for all I care— he'll never 
hit the truth. But now that we know there's no one 
besides ourselves in the whole place except two sleeping 
WQQches and a sick nigger womoni I suppote you'U bnvt 
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pluck enough to finish what we have to do." The sneer 
brought a scowl of anger to the son's face, but he made 
no reply and got ready to go down to the place where 
the girls had been concealed. 

The underground caves had probably been in existence 
for very many years, and there was no doubt that at one 
time they had been used extensively for carrying on contra- 
band trade. They lay to the right of the house, and the 
opening to them had been most cleverly arranged for 
purposes of concealment. The house had ample cellarage, 
and in one of the farthest, lowest and darkest of the ceUars 
was a huge soft-water tank, in which the rainfall from 
the roof was collected. It rested on very solid masonry 
supports, and the whole cellar was apparently of the same 
massive work, while one of the side walls was propped by 
three heavy buttresses of even greater soHdity than the 
walls. But in fact the center one of the three was a cun- 
ningly devised door. It moved on a pivot, and when a 
certain flagstone, which kept it in position was moved 
away, comparatively little pressiu-e was needed to force 
the buttress to swing aside. It opened into a low, nar- 
row passage made in the sandstone rock, which ran for 
some distance under the ground at an incline in the direc- 
tion of the sea. Toward the end of it a number of caves 
of various sizes had been hollowed out; some single ones, 
and others in groups of two or three together— and all 
no doubt intended and used originally for the storage of 
smuggled goods, pending their being carried safely inland 
through the house. 

The girls had been put into different caves sufficiently far 
apart to prevent them hearing each other's cries or 
screams; and the Colonel and Juan had carried down 
rugs and wraps— such things as would prevent them hav- 
ing to lie on the bare floor— and lights and food. It 
had all been done in the greatest haste, the two men 
having left much of the work to be completed after* 
wards. 
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While they were coming and going Lallu lay bound and 
covered in the shawl, but at the last moment before she 
was left for the night her bands were cut, and while she 
was struggling to throw aside the shawl the heavy door of 
the place was shut and fastened. 

Her first thought was for Mercy. What had happened to 
her? She called her by name, louder and louder each cry- 
but the sound only came echoing back upon her from the 
low roof and narrow sides of the cave, and from the inner 
caves beyond which looked dark and forbidding. Then she 
sat up bewildered and at first horribly frightened. 

What did it mean? Who had carried them off? Was it 
more than an ugly dream? Where was she? She looked 
round the rough rugged sandstone walls of the place with 
a sort of dazed speculation. It was damp and cold, and 
smelt mouldy and of the earth. 

Was it a tomb? Was she dead, and was this But 

her eyes fell on something that reassured her quickly on 
this point at least. The cell was lighted by a candle, and 
the candlestick was of the same pattern that she had had 
in her bedroom. 

This* led her to scrutinize one by one all the articles in 
the cave— the blankets and rugs, a chair, the plates on 
which the food was put, the jug for the water, they all 
belonged to the Court. With this discovery her greatest 
fear faded. She was not in the power of her own country- 
men, as she had dreaded. But what, then, could it mean? 

After considering these things and revolving them in her 
thoughts, she rose to explore the limits of her prison. Her 
limbs were very stiff, and at first the rush of blood in her 
legs made her reel; but as soon as the feeling passed, she 
took the candle, and peering fearsomely and sharply into 
the dark, moved slowly, her hand on the wall, into the 
dark recess. Her heart beat fast, but she forced herself to 
go forward, and stooping her head passed under the low 
archway. 

The place was empty. It was a higher cave than that in 
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which she had been left, and larger, but absolutely empty, 
and she breathed more freely as she saw the feeble light of 
her candle on nothing but the bare sandstone rock above, 
around and beneath, save at one spot, where there was an 
archway to yet a third cavern. She entered this with less 
hesitation, and found it like the other, empty. 

She was alone. That knowledge produced a feeling of 
intense relief, so she went carefully round every square foot 
of the walls to make herself absolutely certain, and when 
she had done that, returned to the first cave, where the 
rugs Lad been left. 

She scrutinized next the fastenings on the door, and 
tugged and strained at them till her fingers almost bled 
with the effort, and when she found the door immovable, 
she abandoned the attempt with characteristic resignation. 

She tried once more the effect of screaming and shouting 
Mercy's name, waiting after each cry to listen if any answer 
came. But not a sound was there, and the contrast of the 
dead silence after the loud cry made the stillness seem all 
the more oppressive and numbing. It was not in that way 
that help was to come, she concluded, and throwing her- 
self down on the rugs she lay back to think. 

As she did this something sharp and hard hurt her, and 
then with a great feeling of gladness, she remembered what 
it was. It was the square iron case of the deadly snake 
that she had brought with her for safety's sake. Her eyes 
beamed and her heart bounded as she drew the case from 
where she had fastened it under her dress. Here was life, 
and death too. Life, for she had grown to like the thing 
and it would be a companion in her loneliness. Death, be- 
cause of its deadliness. Death to herself should the condi- 
tions of imprisonment grow unbearable; ay, and death — 
sure, horrible, torturing death— to any captor who should 
dare to molest her. 

Setting the snake on the ground and putting the light 
away on the chair, she opened the case and commenced the 
soft, crooning, luring sound which Mercy had heard her use 
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often enough in charming the harmless snakes in her col- 
lection. 

The blacky glistening coil in the case began to move 
slowly; th<^ head was Ufted and commenced to rise and fall 
in accord with the strange rhythm of the girl's chant. 
Higher and higher it rose by degrees, till the dark, glisten- 
ing line glided from the case and writhed over the floor 
towards the chanter. A slight change in the sound made 
it stop half-way, and the reared head commenced to sway 
from side to side and up and down with the sound. An- 
other change a minute later, and it covered the remaining 
distance to the girl and moved on to the hand which she 
held on the ground, and coiled itself round the arm. 

She lifted it up and let it glide from one arm to the 
other, then round her neck, and again on to her hands, 
and played with it and fondled it for several minutes, all 
the time chanting the same weird air. Then swaying her- 
self to and fro and waving her right hand over the snake 
as it lay in her left, she let the sound die away almost to 
a whisper, and the snake coiled itself in her hand and at 
length lay inert and motionless. Gently and tenderly, as 
if the venomous thing had been a child, Lallu laid it in the 
case and closed the lid. 

" Now I am safe," was her thought as she lay back on 
the rugs, putting the case near her so that the heat of her 
body should keep the inmate warm. 

After a while she remembered that she must try to keep 
some account of time. She had her watch and it said it 
was eleven o'clock. She wound it up and determined to 
make a mark somewhere in the place every time the watch 
passed twelve o'clock. 

Then she lay down again and tried to piece together the 
parts of the problem which she possessed and to guess the 
links. She passed into the dreamy, ruminating, torpid 
condition in which she was accustomed to spend many 
hours of every day— the body listless, the brain active— 
and in this she came close upon the truth : that she was 
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in some underground cellar near the Court and that the 
Colonel and Juan had imprisoned Mercy and herself for 
some villainous purposes of their own. 

Gradually her own plan began to evolve itself from the 
chaos of bitter anger and desperate resentment. Fear 
passed now that she seemed to know who had imprisoned 
her, and in place of fear there grew up an implacable 
resolve to have revenge upon those who had wronged 
her. 

They did not mean to kill her. The food they had left, 
and the rugs and lights showed that it was not murder 
they planned. And thus the hour would come when one or 
both of them would have to come again to her cell, and 
that hour, she vowed, should be one of vengeance. She 
would nurse herself for that time; and hour after hour she 
lay thinking and planning, and weaving the net of her 
schemes. 

When her watch approached the twelfth hour for the 
second time she jumped to the conclusion that the visit 
would not be made till night. Probably there was too 
much to do, or the road to the place was too open for 
either of their jailers to venture there in the daylight. So 
she lay down and forced herself to sleep. 

Four times during the long hours she took the snake 
from its case and charmed it into action, and lulled it 
back into torpor; and each time the charming was more 
specially directed to the work that had to be done. 

At length the dense, dull, deadening silence was broken 
by a sound in the distance. Lallu sprang up all alert and 
ready, and with a dangerous Hght in her eyes. She Ustened 
intently, straining her ears to the uttermost. The sounds 
grew a Httle more distinct, and presently the light thud 
of a footfall on the sandstone was easily discernible. Some- 
one was coming. 

She loosened the cover of the snake's case and bent her 
head toward the door. 

'Qte steps stopped outside it; the heavy bolts were with- 
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drawn, a key turned noisily in the big lock, and Juan, 
bearing the basket of provisions, entered. 

Lallu caught her breath in hate of the man, and slipping 
her fingers into the case, let them first fondle and caress 
the snake with gentle touch, and then draw it out. 

Holding it in her hand, but concealed from view, she rose 
and moved toward the man she meant it to kill. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
Worse than Mere Death 

Juan Roca put down the basket he had brought, and 
turned to Lallu as she approached. 

" I am ashamed to have had to bring you to this place," 
he said, lo(dung at her, '^ but it was the only thing left for 
us to do.** 

"What do you mean? Why am I here?" she asked 
softly, as she fixed her large eyes upon his. 

" Because— because I love you, Lallu. You would never 
let me tell you of my love; would never be with me alone. 
Are you afraid of me?" 

"No," answered the girl, quite truthfully. " But is this'* 
—with a motion of the hand round the sandstone walls — 
"a proof of your love? A measure of how much you 
would do for me?" 

" In a way, yes. I have brought you here that I may 
tell you of my passion." 

"That you may force it upon me, you mean?" 

"You have told me you loved me. Here you can prove 
it. If you spoke truly, you will not object to suffer a 1|M^ 
for the sake of your love; if you told me a lie, you*«- 
serve to be punished." 

"Why should I suffer this for the sake of your love? 
I don*t understand you. Is it to you or Colonel Roca 
that I owe my imprisomnent?" 

"To both. It was I who carried you here, Lallu, I 
would not trust you in any arms but mine." 

"How long am I to stay here?** 

244 
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"Only till you have grown to know your love for mc" 

"You are speaking in riddles. Where is Mercy?" 

"Safe." 

"Maybe; but where?" 

" I do not care. I care for nothing in the world but you. 
When I am near you my very blood seems on fire," he 
exclaimed passionately. 

"But I do not love you," answered Lallu, coldly, step- 
ping back as he advanced toward her. " It will take more 
than a bully's strength used with a coward's meanness 
to move me to love." 

"I care not whether you love me or not. You are in 
my power now, and it will be my fault if you escape me." 

"Your true nature spoke then," she said, contemptu- 
ously. 

"Nature or no nature, I spoke the truth," he said, hotly; 
"and you'll find it out before you leave this place. And 
the sooner you understand it and get ready to act upon 
it the better for you. Turn that over in your thoughts 
for half an hour. I shall be back again then, and I shall 
expect to find you in a pleasanter fi-ame of mind." 

The scowl on his sullen face deepened as he said this, 
and turning out part of the food he had brought, he picked 
up the basket and left the place. 

Lallu ran to the door and pressed her ear against it, lis- 
tening intently, and thought she could hear the tiead of 
his feet as he walked farther along the passage. But the 
sound died away in the distance and she went back to 
her rugs. One fact she was quick to notice. He had left 
her only half the food that had been in the basket, and 
this argued that somewhere near her Mercy was also con- 
cealed. It set her thinking hard again, whether it might 
not after all be possible to find some means of escape, 
or at least of finding Mercy; and she was sorry she had 
not killed him at once, so as to have got out on her 
search the sooner. 

But then a thought occurred to her which developed 
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into a plan that she determined to adopt. She would let 
the snake do its deadly work with Juan, then take his 
clothes and make a desperate effort to escape altogether, 
and save Mercy as well. 

The thoughts soon quickened into an absorbing and 
consuming desire, and she waited for Juan's return with 
keen impatience. 

When he came he carried provocation in the very glance 
of his eye. 

He brought the key of the door inside with him, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket, and sat down on 
the chair in the place. 

**Now," he said, exultantly, "we are absolutely alone, 
Lallu, without the remotest possibiUty of interruption. 
Now I will ask you— do you love me?" 

Her eyes gleamed with a cruel Hght that would have 
made him shudder could he have read it; and for a mo- 
ment she would not trust herself to speak. 

"You are mine, Lallu," he exclaimed, as he looked 
down at her, gloating over the thought of her helpless- 
ness. 

"Shall I give him one chance for his hfe?" was the ques- 
tion the girl asked herself. "One appeal to his better 
nature?" 

" Juan, if I promise to be your wife will you treat me 
like an honorable man, and let me free from here?" 

" Ha, ha ! growing afraid at last. I thought we should 
curb some of that independent spirit. I would, Lallu, but 
I'm afraid to trust you, and that's the truth." And he 
shook his head. 

"And will you let Mercy go free as well?" she asked 
again. 

"Mercy is nothing to me," was the answer, doggedly 
spoken. 

"But what if I love you, Juan?" 

" Your love seems to ebb and flow with suspicious readi- 
ness. Do you love me?" 
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"Juan!" As she spoke she cast an appealing look into 
his eyes. 

" Then if you love me— but no, I won't trust you," he 
broke off coarsely. " I've got you now where you can't 
fool me. That's enough for me." 

"I could not love a man without honor." 

"Well, we'll see about that," he answered roughly. "It 
doesn't do to be too squeamish nowadays." 

Her tone changed instantly. 

"I have appealed to what shred of honor and manli- 
ness you have, and the appeal has failed," she said con- 
temptuously. "But I have still a hold on you— through 
your fear. I know you are a coward and I warn you that 
the instant you lay a finger on me it will be your last. 
I carry with me that which is more Jdread and deadly 
than instant death." 

" Armed are you, my lady ? I'll see to that ;" and he got 
up quickly from the chair as if expecting an attack. 

Lallu rose as well from the rugs where she had been 
sitting, and went towards him; and as she advanced, he 
retreated until she had gained her wish and stood by the 
door. 

" I will give you one chance," she said, resolutely. " I 
will not kill you if you will put the key of that door down 
on the floor and let me leave." 

He was afraid of her, and yet afraid to show his fear, 
but he watched her every movement, wondering what 
form her attack would take. What a fool he had been, 
he thought, to come without a weapon of some kind. 

" I don't mean you any harm, Lallu," he said at length. 
" But I can't let you out just yet." 

" You poor coward, she said, with a smile of contempt. 
"I know what you wish. To get away now because you 
think I have a weapon here and may do you an injury, 
and then you will come next time and bring some weapon 
with you. No. You shall not go. I tell you again I carry 
something that is worse than death; and I vow I will 
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uie it if you do not do what I wish. It is not I, but you 
who shall be the prisoner here from now." 

Her words and threat goaded and stung him. 

'*We will see," he cried, in a voice thick with passion, 
and rushing upon her tried to throw his arms round her. 

She lifted the hand which all the while had been fond- 
ling and caressing the deadly pet, and the snake in instant 
alarm struck with sudden swiftness at Juan, and fixed its 
fangs upon his neck. 

He screamed in the excess of his coward's horror, and 
in his struggles tripped and fell full length on the floor 
of the cave, shouting and crying out in his terror, till 
his nerve gave way and he fainted. 

Lallu's firsc care was to get the snake back into its 
case, lest, having once tasted blood, it should become a 
danger to herself; and setting the case close beside Juan's 
head— for the snake still clung to him— -began the weird 
soothing chant with which she was accustomed to soothe it 
to rest. Not for a long time did it yield to the influence, 
but at last she saw the fangs relax, and the black lithe 
line lay motionless on the floor. She picked it up fear- 
lessly, taking care so to hold it that it could not turn 
and bite her, and put it in the case and closed the lid 
upon it with a sense of relief. 

Juan lay dying fast. It had taken her some few minutes 
to get the snake away, and in that time the poison had 
spread over the whole body, and the neck and face were 
already bloated and swollen and discolored. 

She paid no heed to this. She had all an Eastern's dis- 
regard of the fact of death; and this man had deserved 
his end. There was not an emotion of remorse or ten- 
derness or care in regard to him. Her one idea was how 
best to use his death for her own advantage. 

Her brain, quickened by the partial success of her scheme, 
was as fertile in thought as her hands were quick in action. 
While he was thus unconscious she saw t'liat she could best 
carry out her plan of getting his clothes from him; and first 
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making sure of the key, she tore off the outer clothes with 
desperate haste, threw them in a heap on the chair, and 
then pushed, and pulled, and rolled the man on the rugs 
which had been her bed, covering him up, and paying no 
further heed to him. 

She then picked up the clothes she had taken from him. 
She tried to put them on. This was no easy matter. They 
were all too big for her; and at another time she would 
have been the first to laugh at the grotesque figure she 
cut in them. 

But she was in too deadly earnest a mood to think of 
anything but how to carry out her purpose and gain the 
end she had in view. What she had to do was to look 
sufficiently unlike a woman to deceive Colonel Roca in the 
dim light and dark shadows of the cave passages, should 
he chance to see her when she was escaping, and learning 
how to get out of the place where she and Mercy had been 
imprisoned. 

Before she had finished the change of dress, the dying 
man began to moan and cry and to roll and throw his 
limbs about in agony. More than once he started into 
a sitting posture, calling for water and glaring with the 
glazed stare of delirium. Once he struggled to his feet 
and staggered about as if looking for the girl, who had 
fled into the inner cave. And for a moment she was 
tempted to fear that after all her plan had failed. But 
just as he was lurching toward the entrance, he gave a 
sudden violent start and then fell headlong like a log, 
his head striking the ground with a sickening thud. He 
lay stunned and motionless, a ghastly sight, that made 
Lallu turn away in sickened horror. 

She quickened her preparations, and was almost ready 
to go when a loud knock sounded upon the door, and 
Colonel Roca's voice called : 

"Juan! Juan!" 

When no answer was given, the knock and call were re- 
peated more loudly and insistently. 
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An instant of cunning prompted an inspiration, and the 
girl simulating fear, called shrilly : 

"Help, help. Save me!" And after that the knocking 
was not repeated. 

The girl waited until she calculated the Colonel would 
have gone, and then cautiously inserted the key in the 
lock, turned it, opened the door a few inches to listen, 
and hearing nothing, crept out of her prison, locking and 
bolting the door behind her and leaving the stricken man 
to solitude and death. 

As she finished a glimmer of hght appeared far away 
up the passage and the Colonel called : 

"Come, Juan, come; are you mad? It's getting toward 
dayhght. 

Lallu murmured some inarticulate reply, making her voice 
as deep as possible, and hesitated what to do. To follow 
the Colonel seemed like courting open discovery, to retreat 
was impossible, while to stand still would invite suspicion. 

Holding her light above her head, therefore, so that she 
was as much in shadow as possible, she walked slowly 
in the direction of the other light. . The slow pace irritated 
the Colonel, who called to her to make haste, and then, to 
her infinite reUef, said angrily: "I'm not going to stop 
any longer for you. Shut the place yourself;" and the 
light disappeared. 

She continued to go forward slowly, taking the most 
careful heed of every nook and corner and turn of the 
long, winding, uneven passage. 

As she neared the end her pace slackened. It was the 
crisis of the whole plan. If the Colonel were there wait- 
ing for her he must inevitably recognize her at such close 
quarters, and she held her breath as she took the last few 
steps. 

But he had not waited, and the girl drew a deep sigh 
of relief as she stepped from the passage into the cellar of 
the house, and turned to examine closely the clever device 
by which the entrance to the caves had been concealed. 
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She moved the buttress, and saw that it swung heavily 
to and fro, and she was searching for the means of fasten- 
ing and unfastening it, when she heard a footstep in the 
distance, and the Colonel's voice calling to Juan im- 
patiently. 

Looking round in terror she saw the large tank, and 
that there was enough space underneath it between the 
brickwork supports for her to hide. She blew out the 
candle and crept underneath it, lying flat on the ground, 
and waited with bated breath as the steps came nearer 
and nearer. 

The Colonel vented a good round oath as he entered 
the cellar and found it empty. 

" I saw the young fool coming after me. He must have 
left the door open." And putting his shoulder to it he 
forced it to with a clang, calling at the same time to Juan. 
When no answer came, he called again, going to the door 
of the cellar, and repeating the cry. 

"Have I shut him in?" he muttered, coming back. 
"What on earth is the young blockhead doing? He can't 
have gone back to fool with that girl again, and have 
stayed all this time. Here Juan, Juan"— and then Lallu 
saw him press down the stone that released the buttress 
and watched him open it again. He went a few yards into 
the passage, and Lallu was making up her mind to slip 
out and run away when he returned, muttering and growl- 
ing; and he pushed the buttress back into its position 
and passed through into the house. 

Lallu waited to give him time to get out of her way, 
and then crawling out of her hiding-place, felt her way 
on her hands and knees to the stone staircase, and crept 
up it as stealthily and silently as a cat. 

At the top there was a door, and she paused and lis- 
tened intently, knowing that her very Hfe depended upon 
her hearing any sound on the other side of it. Not de- 
tecting a sound, she turned the handle so gently that 
she herself could scarce hear it, and opened the door inch 
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by inch, fearing lest its creak would be heard, and bring 
the Colonel upon her. 

But he heard nothing; and the next instant Lallu stood 
inside the house, and crept noiselessly to the foot of the 
stairs. Across the hall a light was burning in the small 
study, but the door was only slightly open, and she began 
to creep upstairs. 

Just as she started a g^st of wind rattled a door, and 
the Colonel came out holding a candle above his head, 
and peering across the dark hall. 

"Is that you, Juan?" he called. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
The Price of Freedom 

For the moment Lallu was at a loss what to do, whether 
to try under cover of the dim light to pass herself off as 
Juan and continue her way upstairs, or to hide. Crouch- 
ing, as she was, on the dark carpet and with the heavy 
ironwork of the balustrade between Colonel Roca and her 
she chose the latter course and kept perfectly motionless, 
holding her breath. 

"Juan! Juan!" called the Colonel again; adding to 
himself in an undertone, "I could have sworn I heard 
him moving. Is the infernal house haunted? I'll go up 
and see;" and he took two or three steps towards the 
staircase, to Lallu's infinite terror and perplexity. He 
called his son's name again. 

"Confound the boy, where is he?" As he said this he 
tripped his foot and stumbled, and in saving himself let 
the candle fall, extinguishing it. He went back to the study, 
muttering that he would get another light; and the in- 
stant he was out of the hall, Lallu darted upstairs noise- 
lessly, and ran to the ayah's room. 

Feeling for the handle of the door her hand struck 
against it, and the little rattle she thus caused seemed 
to sound through the silent house, bringing the Colonel 
out again quickly. Lallu opened the door then and slipped 
in, and shut the door behind her. 

"Hush! not a word," she whispered to the astonished 
ayah, and creeping into the bed she hid beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

253 
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"Bless you, Missy Lallu, what is it?" whispered the 
woman, her heart throbbing with deUght that the girl 
was safe, though sorely perplexed at what the strange 
costume meant. 

"Hush! Sleep!" whispered Lallu; and a moment later 
the Colonel opened the door and peered in. 

"Are you awake, ayah?" 

The woman made no reply, but turned in the bed and 
breathed heavily. 

"Ayah, ayah," he called. 

With a half-cry of surprise, the woman started up on 
her elbow and stared at the Colonel. 

"Did you call me. Colonel?" 

"Have you heard anything in the house— or in your 
room?" 

"My room— mercy, no. Look, please;" this with pre- 
tended fright, and the Colonel entered and looked under 
the bed and in the cupboard. 

"All right, good night," he said, shortly, and left the 
room. 

In a moment Lallu had slipped out of bed and ran to the 
door to listen what he was doing. She heard him go along 
toward her room and presently come back and go up- 
stairs. 

"Where is Ab Dur?" she whispered. 

"He is gone away. Mr. Rhodes came here last night 
and Ab Dur said he should go to him, to help him find 
you and Miss Mercy. Where have you been, little missy ?" 

"Shut up by those two, the Colonel and his son. I 
escaped because the Colonel's son is dead or dying by 
this time in the cell where they shut me. But where can 
I find Ab Dur? I want to rescue Mercy. She is still shut 
up in the horrible place." 

"He will not be far away from the house— but where I 
don't know." 

" I must go out then and try to find him. If need be, 
I will go to Pentham." 
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"But your clothes, missy. You must dress. 

"Clothes! What are clothes compared with Mercy's 
life and safety? And opening the door again, she crept 
out into the dark passage and stole along to the landing 
of the square stairway. 

The Colonel had finished his search, and had gone 
downstairs again. He was growing very uneasy on Juan's 
account; he paced up and down the small study, came 
out now and then into the hall to listen, returned to the 
study, and all the time exhibited the signs of restless per- 
turbation. 

Lallu crept into a place from which by lying at full length 
on the floor she could watch him, and it was easy to 
read the anxiety and perplexity on his face, and to note 
them in his actions. 

While he was moving about between the study and the 
hall in this manner she was afraid to make an attempt 
to escape, but after a time she saw him light the candle 
and cross the hall in the direction of the door leading 
down to the cellars, open it and begin to descend the 
steps. 

He was going down to see whether by accident Juan had 
been shut in below, and the moment the way was thus 
clear, Lallu darted downstairs, rushed to one of the French 
windows in the dining-room, and opening it very gently 
slipped out into the night. 

She had a morbid dread of the dark, and nothing but 
the urgency of her need to find assistance would have in- 
duced her to take such a step. As it was she was very 
timid, and started at every rustUng of the trees. 

Not knowing which way to turn, and impelled only by 
her keen desire to be doing something, she kept at first 
close to the house, almost feeling her way by the walls 
round to the front door. Her vague thought was to start 
for Pentham, or at least to wait outside in freedom for 
the coming of daylight. 

She was making her way with slow and timid footsteps 
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when suddenly she cried out in fear, for a strong hand 
closed on her shoulder and held her as in a vise. 

Then a great rush of glad relief followed. It was Ab 
Dur. He had mistaken her for some prowling thief or for 
one of the Indians who had before tried to break into the 
house, and as she had stumbled towards him in the dark 
he had seized her roughly in his strong grip. 

For a moment her heart was too full of thanks to speak, 
but as soon as she had recovered she turned her face up 
to him, laid a hand on his, and said : 

*'It is I, Ab Dur." 

The faithful servant started, a deep exclamation of aston- 
ishment rolled from his Ups. He dropped on his knees 
by her side, and clasped her tightly in his excitement and 
inexpressible delight. Then he called to someone near, and 
Mervyn Rhodes came. At this Lallu was ashamed, think- 
ing of her strange, grotesque, and unwomanly dress. 

" Is it Lallu, really Lallu? My child, what has happened? 
Where is Mercy? Do you know?" 

The mention of Mercy's name brought back her thoughts 
from everything but the desire to save her. 

" Yes, come with me, quickly. Both of you. Follow as 
silently as you can. I hope all is yet well." 

** Tell me where have you been. What does it all mean ?" 

"We must not wait now to talk. Mercy and I were 
carried away, and hidden down here—" pointing to the 
ground beneath her feet— "and I have escaped." 

"Is Mercy safe?" 

"I think so. I was going now for help to rescue her. 
She was not with me. They separated us. Juan was 
my jailer, but I killed him and escaped." 

" Killed him, Lallu," cried Mervyn, in a tone of horror. 
"Do you mean that?" 

"I gave him the choice between releasing me and dy- 
ing—and he chose death. He is dying now, perhaps. I 
locked him in the cell where I had been and left him to 
die." 
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"He may not be dead yet," said Mervyn, pained and 
shocked by the readiness with which she spoke of her deed 
and seemed to glory in it. 

"No power on earth can save him, even if he is not 
dead ah-eady. But what would you have had me do? 
I had with me one of the deadliest snakes that all the 
world can produce, and when he rushed at me, it fastened 
on his throat." 

"Good!" broke in Ab Dur, emphatically. 

" As he lay dying I changed clothes with him for fear 
that the Colonel might see me if I escaped in my own 
things, and so I was able to get away." 

Mervyn listened to the breathlessly told story with a 
feeling akin to disgust; and by that quick receptiveness 
of hers, Lallu seemed to understand something of the ef- 
fect she had produced. 

"Do you think I did wrong?" she asked. "It was his 
life or mine— mine and Mercy's probably, and I was alone 
against the two. As you will say when you see the place, 
no one would ever have found us, for no one suspected 
what had occurred, nor even if they had, could they have 
found us." 

"I can't say you were wrong, Lallu," said Mervyn; but 
the tone in which he spoke made the girl wince. 

"Come quickly," she said, after a pause. "We are los- 
ing time." 

They entered the dining-room by the window which she 
had opened, and crept on tiptoe across the room and the 
hall to the head of the stairs leading to the cellars. 

" We must have a light," she whispered, and gHding away 
to the kitchen returned in a minute with a candle, the 
flame of which she guarded with her hand. The hght of 
it was thrown on her face; and Mervyn saw there the 
traces of keen emotion, but had no thought that his own 
words were largely the cause. 

She went before them down the dark rough stone stairs, 
making no noise at all, and turning once or twice to hold 
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up a little brown finger and warn Mervyn to tread more 
softly and be more careful. Ab Dur there was no need to 
warn, for his tread, despite his lameness, was as stealthy 
as a tiger's. 

In this way she led them through the cellars, guarding 
the Hght all the time that its rays might not betray their 
presence, and pausing now and then to listen if the Colonel 
was returning. In silence she pointed out to them the se- 
cret of the cunningly devised and hidden entrance to the 
subterranean passage, and both the men stood a moment 
to examine it. 

Along the rough and uneven passage they went slowly, 
for Lallu almost concealed the light in her anxious desire 
that the Colonel should have no warning of their approach 
until they were close upon him. Thus, when they had 
Advanced some distance she extinguished it altogether, 
and taking Mervyn by the hand led him forward. 

When they reached the door of the cave where she had 
been concealed she paused and listened, and Mervyn felt 
her shudder. 

"Juan is there," she whispered, pointing to the tiny line 
of light that showed underneath the rough ill-fitting door. 

"Where is Mercy?" was the coming whisper, and for 
reply Lallu drew him on, feeling her way at the side and 
in front of her as she went cautiously forward. 

Suddenly the path turned sharply to the left, and from 
an open door, some distance ahead of them, the light 
streamed out into the passage. 

"He is there," said Lallu, under her breath. "Let 
us make certain that Mercy is there. Stay here." 

Leaving him she went on alone, moving without a sound 
and, using the utmost caution, first peeped into the place 
from the outside, and then crossed the threshold and 
glanced round the partly open door. 

Mercy was lying apparently in a half-fainting condition 
on a bundle of rugs, and the Colonel was kneeling and 
bending over her with some water in a mug trying to re- 
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store her, by sprinkling her white wan face and chafing 
her hands and temples. 

She was not dead, as Lallu had really feared, and the 
girl knew that freedom and fresh air, and above all the 
presence of Mervyn Rhodes, would soon prove powerful 
restoratives. 

But the two men were burning with impatience, while 
Lallu was standing staring into the cell. 

Mervyn could not keep still, and his restless movements 
were loud enough to attract the attention of the Colonel, 
who stopped, listened, and looked round. 

"Is that you, Juan? Where on earth have you been?^' 
And as he spoke he rose and went toward the door. 

No, it is I, Colonel Roca," said Mervyn Rhodes, stepping 
forward and confronting him. 

"What are you doing, and how dare you come here, sir?' 

" I have come in search of Miss Hawthorne, whose mys- 
terious disappearance is now sufficiently explained." 

The Colonel put himself right in the doorway. 

"You will not enter this place, Mr. Rhodes; and you 
will please to have the goodness to withdraw." 

"I have come to take Mercy away, and I shall not go 
away without her. She is in there and neither you nor 
fifty men shall keep me out of the place." 

" Mervyn, Mervyn, is that you ?" called Mercy, in a weak 
voice, and the thinness of her tones indicating her suffering, 
fired his indignation against the Colonel. But he answered 
quietly : 

"Yes, Mercy, I have come to take you away." 

A sound of Mercy moving among the rugs told that she 
was getting up to come to her lover. 

" Come and help me, Mervyn. I am so weak and ill." 

The plaintive cry and the appeal for help mingled with 
the love that was burning in Mervyn's heart, and his rage 
was hot as he cried, in ringing, determined tones : 

"Stand back, Colonel Roca, and allow Mercy to pass." 

The Colonel's reply was a loud shout ; 
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up a little brown finger and warn Mervyn to tread more 
softly and be more carefuL Ab Dor there was no need to 
warn, for his tread, despite his lameness, was as stealthy 
as a tiger's. 

In this way she led them through the cellars, guarding 
the light all the time that its rays might not betray their 
presence, and pausing now and then to listen if the Colonel 
was returning. In dlence she pointed out to them the se- 
cret of the cunningly devised and hidden entrance to the 
subterranean passage, and both the men stood a moment 
to examine it. 

Along the rough and uneven passage they went slowly, 
for Lallu almost concealed the light in her anxious desire 
that the Colonel should have no warning of their approach 
until they were close upon him. Thus, when they had 
advanced some distance she extinguished it altogether, 
and taking Mervyn by the hand led him forward. 

When they reached the door of the cave where she had 
been concealed she paused and listened, and Mervyn felt 
her shudder. 

" Juan is there," she whispered, pointing to the tiny line 
of light that showed underneath the rough ill-fitting door. 

"Where is Mercy?" was the coming whisper, and for 
reply Lallu drew him on, feeling her way at the side and 
in front of her as she went cautiously forward. 

Suddenly the path turned sharply to the left, and from 
an open door, some distance ahead of them, the light 
streamed out into the passage. 

"He is there," said Lallu, under her breath. "Let 
us make certain that Mercy is there. Stay here." 

Leaving him she went on alone, moving without a sound 
and, using the utmost caution, first peeped into the place 
from the outside, and then crossed the threshold and 
glanced round the partly open door. 

Mercy was lying apparently in a half-fainting condition 
on a bundle of rugs, and the Colonel was kneeling and 
bending over her with some water in a mug trying to re- 
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store her, by sprinkling her white wan face and chafing 
her hands and temples. 

She was not dead, as Lallu had really feared, and the 
girl knew that freedom and fresh air, and above all the 
presence of Mervyn Rhodes, would soon prove powerful 
restoratives. 

But the two men were burning with impatience, while 
Lallu was standing staring into the cell. 

Mervyn could not keep still, and his restless movements 
were loud enough to attract the attention of the Colonel, 
who stopped, listened, and looked round. 

"Is that you, Juan? Where on earth have you been?*' 
And as he spoke he rose and went toward the door. 

No, it is I, Colonel Roca," said Mervyn Rhodes, stepping 
forward and confronting him. 

" What are you doing, and how dare you come here, sir?' 

" I have come in search of Miss Hawthorne, whose mys- 
terious disappearance is now sufficiently explained." 

The Colonel put himself right in the doorway. 

"You will not enter this place, Mr. Rhodes; and you 
will please to have the goodness to withdraw." 

"I have come to take Mercy away, and I shall not go 
away without her. She is in there and neither you nor 
fifty men shall keep me out of the place." 

" Mervyn, Mervyn, is that you ?" called Mercy, in a weak 
voice, and the thinness of her tones indicating her suffering, 
fired his indignation against the Colonel. But he answered 
quietly : 

" Yes, Mercy, I have come to take you away." 

A sound of Mercy moving among the rugs told that she 
was getting up to come to her lover. 

" Come and help me, Mervyn. I am so weak and ill." 

The plaintive cry and the appeal for help mingled with 
the love that was burning in Mervyn's heart, and his rage 
was hot as he cried, in ringing, determined tones : 

" Stand back, Colonel Roca, and allow Mercy to pass." 

The Colonel's reply was a loud shout ; 
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escape, it was too subtly devised and too strongly se- 
cured to give a chance of that. 

Putting one arm around Mercy and holding the light 
aloft with the other, Mervyn led the way and Ab Dur, 
carrying poor Lallu, followed along the passage and 
through the cellars and up into the house. A mournful 
procession indeed. And all the way, Mercy was stumbling 
with weakness and unable to see her way for the tears 
that blinded her eyes. 

At the head of the stairs near the bedroom a strange 
thing happened, which Ab Dur knew for a portent of evil. 
The ayah had got up from her bed of sickness and dressed 
and stood waiting to receive them. 

"I knew you were bringing her," she said to Ab Dur. 
" She has been wounded. I had a warning to rise and dress 
and be prepared. I have made her bed ready." She led 
the way to the room and showed them the preparations 
she had made. 

Ab Dur laid the girl down gently on the bed. 

"I thank you, Ab Dur," she said, opening her eyes and 
smiling. "You are so gentle," Then she glanced round 
as if looking for some one who was not there. Mervyn 
had not entered the room. Mercy read the look and called 
him in. 

"Are you safe and unhurt?" she asked. 

"Yes, thanks only to you," he answered, taking her 
hand. 

"It is good," she said, and smiled, and then sighed 
and added in a whisper, " Now, I do not mind." 

The two men went away then, leaving Mercy and the 
ayah to tend Lallu, and Mercy was fast recovering her 
natural energy in face of the need for action. 

Mervyn Rhodes at once took steps to summon both 
the doctor and the police to the Court, and the means 
were fortunately at hand. 

Ab Dur had gone out to wait for him after his inter- 
view with Colonel Roca, and had then communicated his 
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suspicions. They had not been entirely correct, but they 
were enough to induce Mervyn to take the course which 
had resulted in the discovery. 

The Indian's theory was that the Colonel had openly 
and intentionally ridiculed the idea that anyone was 
seeking for Lallu, and had thus used the fact as a cover 
for his own design— to get into communication with them 
and betray Lallu into their hands. He believed, moreover, 
that Colonel Roca himself had shot his wife in mistake for 
Mercy, and that when the mistake was discovered he had 
hidden the girls somewhere in the house with the intention 
of handing Lallu over to those who sought for her, and of 
getting rid of Mercy. 

Ab Dur had prayed Mervyn, therefore, to return secretly 
to the Court with him and watch the Colonel and Juan, 
promising him that the result would certainly be the dis- 
covery of the girls' whereabouts. 

To such a scheme Mervyn could not bring himself to con- 
sent; as it was obvious that, if no discovery were to be 
made, his presence in the house would certainly be most 
difficult to explain, and might be serious in consequence. 
He had, however, consented to wait about outside the 
house, and to keep the carriage near at hand while Ab Dur 
went in and tried to discover the two men's plans. They 
had reached this point in their arrangement when Lallu 
herself, in her efforts to escape, had stumbled upon them. 

The precaution of keeping the carriage near at hand 
proved now to be of the utmost value, because the man 
could be despatched in search of doctor and police. 

Mervyn wrote a couple of short notes, one to the police 
superintendent at Pentham, telling him that a most im- 
portant discovery demanded his presence at once, and that 
a charge of murder would be made against Colonel Roca, 
and that arrangements should be made to arrest the latter 
forthwith. The letter to the doctor was very short— that 
Lallu was dangerously wounded and seemed to be dying; 
would he come as fast as possible? 
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These notes were given to the coachman with peremp- 
tory instructions to drive as fast as his horses could travel, 
and as soon as he had seen him turn and go clattering 
off at top speed through the now breaking dawn, Mervyn 
went back into the house. 

He had the servants roused, and though now feeling 
severely the strain of the previous day's fatigue and of the 
exciting events of the night, and looking worn and pale, 
he said to Ab Dur as soon as the latter returned that they 
ought to go at once to the place where Lallu said Juan 
was to be found. 

"He is dead; why trouble?" was Ab Bur's reply, with 
a shrug of indifference. *'You want rest and sleep; you 
had better He down and take it. There may be much to 
try you during the day." . 

*'He may not be dead, and help may yet save him." , 

"He shall have no help of mine," answered Ab Dur 
shortly. 

" Then I'll go alone." And Mervyn rose to go. 

"I come," said Ab Dur, instantly; "but not to save 
his life," he added in an undertone. 

Mervyn had the key of the door, and taking a light 
the two plunged once more into the underground pas- 
sage, and went to the door which Lallu had indicated 
as that of the place where she had been imprisoned. Be- 
fore opening it, he paused to listen; but there was not a 
sound of any kind within, and he turned the key, drew 
back the bolts, and entered. 

A shiver of repugnance passed over him at the close, 
pecuHar scent which struck upon his nostrils. 

" The smell of death," murmured Ab Dur, in a tone of 
satisfaction. "The snake has done his work. You will 
find the sight ugly to look upon, sir," he added to Mervyn. 
"Shall I go alone?" 

"No; I am not a child," was the reply. 

Ab Dur was right in both respects. 

Juan was stone dead, and a horribly repulsive and loath- 
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some sight was that of the body. The upper part, face, 
head, neck, and shoulders, was swollen and bloated to an 
almost incredible extent, while the flesh, particularly in the 
region of the bite, had turned black. He lay on the floor 
near the rugs; and the overturned chair, the manner in 
which the rugs had been thrown about, and the clenched 
hands and distorted limbs, showed how ghastly had been 
the struggle in the moment of death. 

Mervyn stood horror-struck at the sight; but Ab Dur 
thought little of it. He drew the body on the rugs, 
and taking the largest of them, spread it over the re- 
mains; and then put the contents of the place together, 
doing everything in a matter of fact manner as though 
death, even in so horrible a guise, was a matter of small 
enough account. 

Seeing the effect produced on Mervyn, he said, quietly : 

"He is dead— and it serves him right. We can do no 
more for him than tell some one to bury him. Let us go. 
When death comes from the venom of such a snake as 
this, the air is not healthy to breathe;" and he drew 
Mervyn away. 

Mervyn went back slowly and thoughtfully into the 
house, and going into the small study threw himself into 
a large lounge chair to try and get some rest. He sent 
Ab Dur upstairs to ask the news about Lallu, and he 
came back and told him that the ayah had staunched 
the bleeding, and that the girl was lying quite quiet, seem- 
ingly half asleep ; and that Mercy was resting also. 

"You said nothing about what we have just left?" he 
asked, glancing inquiringly to the man's shrewd face. 

" They have had more than enough of death already." 

"What says the ayah? Is her young mistress badly 
hurt? Is there any fear, I mean that ?" 

Ab Dur let his large dark eyes rest a moment on Mer- 
vyn's face before he answered, and then said, with an air 
of absolute conviction: 

"She will die!" 
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up a little brown finger and warn Mervyn to tread more 
softly and be more careful. Ab Dur there was no need to 
warn, for his tread, despite his lameness, was as stealthy 
as a tiger's. 

In this way she led them through the cellars, guarding 
the hght all the time that its rays might not betray their 
presence, and pausing now and then to Usten if the Colonel 
was returning. In silence she pointed out to them the se- 
cret of the cunningly devised and hidden entrance to the 
subterranean passage, and both the men stood a moment 
to examine it. 

Along the rough and uneven passage they went slowly, 
for Lallu almost concealed the light in her anxious desire 
that the Colonel should have no warning of their approach 
until they were close upon him. Thus, when they had 
Advanced some distance she extinguished it altogether, 
and taking Mervyn by the hand led him forward. 

When they reached the door of the cave where she had 
been concealed she paused and listened, and Mervyn felt 
her shudder. 

" Juan is there," she whispered, pointing to the tiny line 
of light that showed underneath the rough ill-fitting door. 

*' Where is Mercy?" was the coming whisper, and for 
reply Lallu drew him on, feeling her way at the side and 
in front of her as she went cautiously forward. 

Suddenly the path turned sharply to the left, and from 
an open door, some distance ahead of them, the light 
streamed out into the passage. 

*'He is there," said Lallu, under her breath. "Let 
us make certain that Mercy is there. Stay here." 

Leaving him she went on alone, moving without a sound 
and, using the utmost caution, first peeped into the place 
from the outside, and then crossed the threshold and 
glanced round the partly open door. 

Mercy was lying apparently in a half-fainting condition 
on a bundle of rugs, and the Colonel was kneeling and 
bending over her with some water in a mug trying to re- 
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store her, by sprinkling her white wan face and chafing 
her hands and temples. 

She was not dead, as Lallu had really feared, and the 
girl knew that freedom and fresh air, and above all the 
presence of Mervyn Rhodes, would soon prove powerful 
restoratives. 

But the two men were burning with impatience, while 
Lallu was standing staring into the cell. 

Mervyn could not keep still, and his restless movements 
were loud enough to attract the attention of the Colonel, 
who stopped, listened, and looked round. 

"Is that you, Juan? Where on earth have you been?*' 
And as he spoke he rose and went toward the door. 

No, it is I, Colonel Roca," said Mervyn Rhodes, stepping 
forward and confronting him. 

" What are you doing, and how dare you come here, sir?' 

" I have come in search of Miss Hawthorne, whose mys- 
terious disappearance is now sufficiently explained." 

The Colonel put himself right in the doorway. 

"You will not enter this place, Mr. Rhodes; and you 
will please to have the goodness to withdraw." 

"I have come to take Mercy away, and I shall not go 
away without her. She is in there and neither you nor 
fifty men shall keep me out of the place." 

"Mervyn, Mervyn, is that you?" called Mercy, in a weak 
voice, and the thinness of her tones indicating her suffering, 
fired his indignation against the Colonel. But he answered 
quietly : 

" Yes, Mercy, I have come to take you away." 

A sound of Mercy moving among the rugs told that she 
was getting up to come to her lover. 

" Come and help me, Mervyn. I am so weak and ill." 

The plaintive cry and the appeal for help mingled with 
the love that was burning in Mervyn's heart, and his rage 
was hot as he cried, in ringing, determined tones : 

" Stand back. Colonel Roca, and allow Mercy to pass." 

The Colonel's reply was a loud shout : 
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"Juan! Juan! Quick!" he cried. 

" You are calling on the dead. Colonel Roca. Your son 
lies dead in one of these very prisons." 

" It is a lie," shouted the Colonel, hotly. " But even so, 
you shall not come here and threaten me with impunity." 

Before his intention could be perceived the Colonel, not 
seeing either Ab Dur or Lallu in the gloom of the narrow 
passage, and believing that he had only Mervyn Rhodes 
to reckon with, drew a revolver from his pocket, and lev- 
elled it at Mervyn Rhodes. 

Before he could pull the trigger, however, Lallu, who had 
been watching him, saw the action, and with a cry to Mer- 
vyn to take care, threw herself in front of him. The 
Colonel mistook the movement for an attack and fired. 

With a loud cry Lallu fell, and at the same instant Ab 
Dur threw himself upon the Colonel, tore the weapon from 
his hand, hurled it to the ground, and seized and held 
him in his strong arms. 

The scene was over in half a dozen seconds; but Mercy 
with a scream ran to Lallu, and bent over her, she found 
the girl bleeding fast from a wound in the chest. She had 
saved Mervyn Rhodes, but had given her hfe to do it. 
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tacked and fired in self-defence, when she threw herself right 
in the line of fire.'* 

No one attempted any comment in reply to this, and the 
superintendent said quietly : 

"We had better start now," and, placing the Colonel 
between them, the two poUce officials drove away; it hav- 
ing been arranged that Mervyn should follow in time to 
give evidence before the county magistrates later in the 
day. 
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"Juan! Juan! Quick!'* he cried. 

"You are calling on the dead. Colonel Roca. Your son 
lies dead in one of these very prisons." 

" It is a lie," shouted the Colonel, hotly. " But even so, 
you shall not come here and threaten me with impunity." 

Before his intention could be perceived the Colonel, not 
seeing either Ab Dur or Lallu in the gloom of the narrow 
passage, and believing that he had only Mervyn Rhodes 
to reckon with, drew a revolver from his pocket, and lev- 
elled it at Mervyn Rhodes. 

Before he could pull the trigger, however, Lallu, who had 
been watching him, saw the action, and with a cry to Mer- 
vyn to take care, threw herself in front of him. The 
Colonel mistook the movement for an attack and fired. 

With a loud cry Lallu fell, and at the same instant Ab 
Dur threw himself upon the Colonel, tore the weapon from 
his hand, hurled it to the ground, and seized and held 
him in his strong arms. 

The scene was over in half a dozen seconds; but Mercy 
with a scream ran to Lallu, and bent over her, she found 
the girl bleeding fast from a wound in the chest. She had 
saved Mervyn Rhodes, but had given her hfe to do it. 
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"She says she is glad to die/' said Mercy, looking up, 
"You know she loves you, Mervyn — has loved you, it 
seems, from the first in her silent, secret way, and till 
quite recently I had never a thought of it." 

"I have never understood her," he answered, glad that 
Mercy had broached the matter. " She came to me to my 
chambers once with that staunch, faithful fellow, Ab Dur, 
and wanted to help me in my money worries. She said 
something of the kind then, but I could not believe it. It 
raised no thought in my mind but regret. And now she 
has given her life for me." 

" She is longing for you to go to her," answered Mercy, 
quietly. "She lies there with the eyes ever fixed on the 
door, hoping to see you enter. She will not talk to the 
ayah or me, and I know she is saving her strength, hoard- 
ing it to talk to you," 

Soon afterwards they went upstairs together. 

"I shall leave you alone together; she would rather so." 
The tears were in Mercy's eyes as she spoke, and laying a 
hand on his arm, looking appealingly into his face, she 
added : " She has but an hour or two to live, Mervyn." 
He understood the appeal. 

When they entered, Lallu's eyes as Mercy had said were 
fixed on the door, and they brightened as they fell on 
Mervyn. 

" I have brought Mervyn to see you, Lallu," said Mercy, 
cheerfully. "You must look your best." 

Lallu' s eyes fastened on him, the bloodless face smiled, 
and the hand on the coverlet was raised feebly, as if in 
welcome. 

He went and sat on the edge of the bed, and took her 
hand and pressed it, and then kissed it. The girl gave a 
deep sigh of pleasure, and lay feasting her dying eyes upon 
the man she loved. 

He could see she was dying, and as the thought 
passed through his mind she seemed to intercept and read 
it. 
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*' Death is only peace," she said, with another smile. 
" Peace— and truth.'' 

By this time Mercy had gone out of the room, and the 
ayah knowing well the girl's secret love, had drawn away 
to the end of the room. 

"You have given your Hfe for mine," he said, making 
no pretence that he thought she would recover. 

*' I would ask no other death," she answered. She spoke 
with much difficulty; her breathing was hollow and la- 
bored, and she had to fight now and then to get out a 
sound. But she had been keeping her strength to talk 
to him, and he felt it would have been cruelty to try and 
stop her. 

" I shall never forget, Lallu," he said, pressing her fin- 
gers to his lips. 

A long silence followed, which she broke by saying : 

"That is what makes me happy. You will have a kind 
thought for me." 

" Never any thought but the kindest." 

" I am glad I am not going to live," she said, a minute 
later. " You know now that I have loved you, and I know 
you could never have loved me." 

"I should always love Mercy's sister," he said. 

" I do not mean that. Death is truth, Meryyn. My lave 
for you is no sister's love. It is the love for which the 
women of my house are content and even eager to die. 
Will you kiss me?" 

He bent forward and kissed her on the forehead. 

"Don't leave me," she whispered, and closing her eyes 
she lay back on the pillows. 

Moving nearer to her he laid a hand on her head, and 
she took it and placed it under her cheek, nestled her face 
into it, and kissed it, sighing happily. 

"This is happier than life," she murmured, half-opening 
her eyes to glance at him. 

Many minutes passed in complete silence till Lallu, turn- 
ing her face again to him said, suddenly : 
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" Mervyn, when you think of me, try to forget the feel- 
ing you had about me because of Juan's death. You 
seem to shrink from me. But I could not have saved 
Mercy in any other way. And your words and tone hurt 
me so.*' 

" I was wrong, Lallu. I know now you could not have 
done otherwise,*' he answered, gently. "I meant to tell 
you so.'* 

*'I did not kill him. I warned him first and gave him 
a choice— to hve by letting me go or to rush on his 
death.'' 

**I see it all now, child. I would not have had you act 
in any other way. You did right." 

Her face lighted, and she smiled more brightly than be- 
fore, and kissed the hand she held fervently, pressing her 
face and lips hard against it. 

"That is all I want," she murmured. "Kiss me once 
more, Mervyn— on the lips. Let me tell you I love you 
while you do it. It is no harm." She spoke with a smile 
and a sad shake of the head. 

She put out her two arms and he helped her into a half- 
sitting posture, putting the pillow to support her. The 
pain of the exertion made her shut her eyes a moment and 
gasp. But she opened them the next instant to look on 
him, and taking his face between her hands she gazed into 
his eyes and murmured: 

" I love you, Mervyn. I love you. You— only you in all 
the world." Then their lips met. "Now, I will die," she 
said, with another wan smile. "Hold my hand, Mervyn; 
my last thought is of you, my last word— my love." 

She nestled her face again into his hand, moved once or 
twice uneasily, and then gave a gasp as of sudden spasm 
and severe pain. But it passed, and so laying her head 
that her eyes could rest on her face, she kept quite still 
and silent. Now and then he felt a pressure of the hand- 
faint and always growing fainter. After a time the eyelids 
seemed to droop over the large brown eyes; and once, 
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after the silence had grown oppressive and scarcely bear- 
able, the lips seemed to murmur his name and then relax 
into a smile. 

*' Lallu ! '* he whispered, gently, bending forward. " Lallu ! 
There was no answer. 

"Ayah, come here, will you?" he called hastily. 

She hurried to the bedside. The hand that held his was 
nerveless, the eyes that had beamed with love sightless, 
the lips silent forever. 

The old woman turned back the clothes and then started 
and cried out in horror. The girl had torn away the 
dressing from her wound and let herself bleed to death 
in the one fleeting moment of her love and happiness, and 
while her eyes were on the face of the man she loved and 
her lips were touching his hand. 

" Poor Lallu. Little faithful heart," he murmured as he 
stooped and kissed the still face; and then with the tears 
standing thick in his eyes, he left the bedside by which 
the ayah had thrown herself down in mute agony of grief. 



Some weeks later one of the most familiar objects to the 
loungers on the front at Brighton was a Bath chair with 
a delicate-looking handsome old lady as the occupant 
and a tall striking girl dressed in deep black always walk- 
ing by the side. Everybody knew them by sight, and end- 
less were the conjectures as to what could have brought 
the look of such intense grief to the beautiful face of 
the girl. 

As the weeks rolled on and made themselves into months, 
the pinch of the sorrow seemed to be relaxed, the pallor 
grew less like marble, the dark rims round the eyes les- 
sened, and the hollowness filled out, and youth, health, 
and strong air began to ease the burdens of memory and 
to lighten the load of grief. They had, too, a powerful 
ally in love. 
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Mr. Musgrave had arrived at the Court on the day fol- 
lowing the Colonel's arrest and Lallu's death, and had 
at once taken Mercy away from there and sent her to 
Brighton, where his wife had gone to recover from the 
accident which had detained him in France. This had 
given Mercy occupation, to care for the invalid, and most 
sweetly and indefatigably had she done it, nursing the 
old lady with unremitting zeal, and at the same time 
curing her own heart of its melancholy. 

As soon as Mrs. Musgrave could venture out in a Bath 
chair or carriage, Mercy was always at her side, and the 
dying months of the old year and opening months of the 
new formed a time of convalescence for both of them. 

Mr. Musgrave came down two or three times a week 
and Mervyn Rhodes occasionally, and thus the time was 
one of calm and peace with glimpses of deep happiness. 

The lawyer told her from time to time the progress of 
events, but she never encouraged him to speak on the 
subject. She was trying to forget the black months spent 
at Beachley Court, with the nightmare of sorrow and 
calamity in which it had ended. 

Even when Colonel Roca was tried for Lallu's murder, 
and the whole country was ringing with the extraordinary 
case, Mercy would hear nothing. Her mother had loved 
him, and now that she was dead, the fact made her wish 
he could have been spared. As soon as he was convicted 
she was among the first to sign the petition that the sen- 
tence should be commuted. It was commuted, and then she 
begged only that no one should ever again mention his 
name to her. 

"He is dead to me; let the grave of his memory be 
nameless," she said. 

One subject interested her and surprised her. She had 
at first believed that the fatal shot which had killed her 
mother had been fired by the Colonel; but the discovery 
was made that the man who had actually fired it was an 
agent of the Indian which Mercy had seen in the train. 
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The bullet had been intended for Mercy herself^ and the 
change of dress had led to the mistake. The discovery 
of the real murderer was made through the agency of the 
Spanish woman, who had gone out intending to speak to 
Mrs. Roca as she had before spoken to Mercy and exposed 
the Colonel, and had seen the deed done. She had kept 
silence until suspicion began to fix upon the Colonel. He 
also had seen the murder and had shared in the mistake 
as to the victim. That was the cause of his surprise on 
meeting Mercy in the hall. 

To Mercy it was a lurid page of her life, to be blotted 
out of her memory, if possible, with only the loving 
memory of her dead mother and the poignant regret for 
her lost friend. To help in the blotting out there was 
moreover a great coming joy— her marriage. She owed 
this in part to Mr. Musgrave. 

He would not Hsten to Mervyn Rhodes's protest against 
marrying for money. He was making a practice and do- 
ing well in literature, and to doom Mercy to a life of soli- 
tude and waiting, merely because she happened to be rich 
was not independence, he urged, but cruelty. 

The old reason for delay on account of Mervyn's father 
was thrust aside by a stronger hand than his. He had 
died in prison. 

"You have given up the money, your father is dead, 
your career is all before you— what reason on earth can 
there be, therefore, for putting off what you both desire to 
do at once? I shall fix the date, and there's an end of it." 

And he did, announcing the fact somewhat brusquely on 
the occasion of one of his visits, somewhat to Mercy's 
confusion, but more to her delight. 

When the two next met a new expression was on the 
face of each and a new light in their eyes. They went out 
and walked on to the front by the sea in the moonlight, 
and at first neither seemed able to speak with the same 
freedom as usual, and long gaps came in the conversa- 
tion. Neither would broach the subject, and when they 
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spoke it was of indifferent matters. Then, after a very 
long pause, Mervyn laughed and said suddenly : 

"It seems to have had the same effect upon us both, 
Mercy. Yet why?" 

" Mr. Musgrave is a very determined man," she answered, 
laughing in her turn. 

"He is a very obstinate old fellow— quite pig-headed. 
To bully us in this way." 

"He seems to have set his mind very firmly upon it, 
and after all he stands to me in the place of a guardian, 
and I don't think that I, for one, ought to go against 
his wishes." 

"He has been more than a guardian to me, and I cer- 
tainly don't like to thwart him. It might make him very 
unhappy." 

"I should be sorry to do that, whatever might be the 
cost to me," and she laughed very softly and happily. 

" I suppose it is the sort of case in which one ought to 
put one's own feelings aside." 

"What are one's own feelings, Mervyn?" 

" That if Mr. Musgrave never wants us to please him 
by doing anything worse than this he will never find me 
disappoint him." 

" I think he is the best lawyer in the world, and as we 
are his clients we are bound to act on his advice." 

"Then you have no personal inclinations in the matter 
at all?" 

"None that do not urge me to follow it." And her 
voice dropped again as she answered. 

"Then I think we'd better go in and make him happy 
with the news. I only hope he'll be as happy over it as 
I am." 

"You think you will be happy then?" 

And the answer, though the most eloquent of all love's 
language, was not expressed in words. 

THE END. 
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ASK TO SEB THESE NEW BOOKS: 

D. DINKELSPIEL: 

HIS QONVERSATIONINQS. 

By George V. Hobart. 
Illustrated by F. Offer. 
Frontispieci a portrait in pbottH 
gravure of the author 
Price, $1.25. 
Herr Dinkelspiel is one of the 
wittiest of the «« funny men " of 
this generation, and we confidently 
believe that his genial <<gonversa* 
tionings** will take their place 
beside the Yankee «* clockmaker " 
Artemus Ward. They are always 
bright, entertaining, pertinent, and 
good-humored. 

A New Novel by Dr. Andrew Balfour, author of 
"By Stroke of Sword,*' "To Arms." 

•♦VENGEANCE IS MINE/^ 

PERIOD— Early in the Centnry. 

SCENE— Scottish Highlands and the Continent. 
HEI^INE— An American Qlri. 

Illustrations by John H. Betts, Frontispiece in colors by 
R. Caton Wood'ville^ R.A. 
fhicic 12mo, beautifully bound, $1.50. 
An appreciative luord by a great literary critic : ** T^U 
is a semi-historical novel put together with great care and 
written with much force and insight. • . • The value of 
the book lies in Dr. Balfour's sense of drama and of char- 
acterisation. To every character touched upon, even 
lightly, is g^ven the breath of life ... all are vivid par« 
sonalities, creations of nvhich any no<velist could justly 
feel proud. Dr. Balfour writes vigorous English, natural 
and sincere. "'^Z.^^tf^fl Litfrary World* 



TO FIT YOUR PURSE 

Pocket, Valise, and Trunk 



FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS 

Or, Fan Without Vulgarity. A CydopOBdia of Jests, 
Toasts, Witty Sayinp, etc. Clotli, - - 750. 

ri£RK LIES: a Oollectioii of Quaint and 
Humorous Inscriptions from Tombstones. Cloth, 75c. 

HASTY PUDDING POEMS 

A OoUecdon of Impulsive and Impromptu VerMS, in- 
cluding Repartee in Vene, Envelope Poetiy, Rhyming 
Wills. Qoth, ------ 75c. 

CURIOUS FACTS: a CoUection of in- 
terest to Everybody and Relating to Almost Everything 
Under the Sun. Qoth, . - . - 75c. 



A HANDBOOK of PROVERBS 

For Readers, Thinkers, Writers and Speakers. Selected 
fiom the Best Sources and Classified, including a lAat of 
Authorities Quoted. Cloth, - - - 75c. 

COMMON SENSE IN CHESS 

By Emanuel Laskcr. An Invaluable Book lor Chess 
Players. Cloth, net, ----- 75c. 



FOR AULD ACQUAINTANCE 

Old Songs, Healths, Toasts, Sentiments, and Wise Sayings. 
Compiled by Adam Goodficilow. Printed in two cokm. 
Net, 75c- 
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A Charming Love Story 

MARGARET 
CARMICHAEL 

OR 

A PRINCESS OF JUTEDOM 



By CHARLES GIBBON 

Author of In Honor Bound, The Golden 
Shaft: A Dead Heart, For Lack of Gold. 



Illustrated by A. Burnham Shute 



A charming, natural love story. 

The critic of Punch (the English PucV) liked 
the story to well, he wrote his opinion of the 
book in rhyme. Here it is : 

About this Gibbon, let me tell you all 

Here is no symptom of Decline and FalL 

You* 11 find this latest work of busy pen 

The best — and not too Scotch for Englishmen: 

There's love and villainy — a subtle plot 

Well worked out. I might tell you — but 1*11 not. 

Instead, here's sage advice \ pray heed it ! 

Go, get the book and read it ! 



Red Paper Covers, 50 cents 
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A Thrilling Tale of Adventure on 
The Antarctic Continent 



BEYOND THE 

GREAT 
SOUTH WALL 

An Exciting, Snappy Story, reminis- 
cent of Jules Verne. RomanticjThrill- 
ing. A Sure Cure for Tired Brains. 

BY 

FRANK SAVILE 

With Graphic Illustrations by R. L. Mason 

This is a thrilling tale of adventure well calculated to stimulatt 
the mott tired reader. The style of the writer it smooth and 
fluent, the plot moves easily along and the chara^ers are natural. 
From the moment when Jack Dorinecourte introduces himself to 
the reader, in a state of mind that every man finds himself at 
some time or other, one doesn*t want to hy the book down till he 
learns the eflfect of the can of mustard. There is a love scene 
which is probably the most original, astonishing and extraordinary 
love scene ever produced in fiction. 



RED PAPER COVERS, FIFTY CENTS 



NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 
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A Love Story which may be commended 
as animated and beguiling.^D^rorV Free Press 



ANGEL 

BY 

MRS. B. M. CROKER 

A charming Love Story by a well-known 

writer who makes every character in a 

book live at a touch and seem like 

an acquaintance at the instant. 

The Tery fint chipter interests the reader in behalf of a neg- 
lected little maid whose mother is absorbed in her clothes and 
whose stepfiither hates her. When the mother nears her end she 
pledges Angel's cousin, Philip Gascoigne, to take charge of her. 
So the young man of twenty-six takes in hand the little maid of 
nine ; sends her to England to be educated. Later she runs away 
to India and joins her guardian, (who is not the baldheaded guar- 
dian she expected). The result is decidedly interesting, particularly 
at a fascinating widow enters upon the scene and makes trouble. 
The story ends as all lovt stories should. Angel b a fine charac- 
ter, impuldye, affectionate, straightforward, courageous and loTable. 



RED PAPER COVERS, FIFTY CENTS 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 

156 HFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



IN KEDAR'S 
TENTS 

BY 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 

Author of «« The Sowers," ««Th« Vulturcg/* etc 



Frederick Conyngham, for love of his 
friend's family, takes upon himself the 
consequences of an ill-judged act of his 
friend and is compelled to leave Eng- 
land. He reaches Gibraltar and falls 
in with some picturesque gentlemen of 
the road, which naturally leads to many 
interestbg adventures. His method of 
winning the love of the girl who event- 
ually married him is a clever object 
lesson for others who have been hit by 
Cupid's arrows. Love, romance and 
adventure are so happily mingled, no 
reader can help liking the story. 



ILLUSTRATED 
RED PAPER COFERS, FIFTT CENTS 
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A ROLLICKING STORY 



THE MAHONEY 
MILLION 




By CHARLES TOWNSEND 
Illustrations by CLARE AN G ELL 



A capital book to read alond for it is fenainely amaainc ... a 
•tory full of spontaneons wit. — B**i/tf/Jirr, Vnosdealtr and StatUntr. 

The attaint philosophy, delightful irony and rich Irish humor, 
malce the book one of the brightest and most enlireninf. 

—jilhanj Timts Uni»n, 

Full of food Irish humor. — Nna Ttrh fTtrld* 

A derer story . . . contains a deal of humor and is well written. 
— IndUnAflis Ntw$, 



Attractively Bound in Cloth> $1.25 

NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



One of the most powerful 
Novels published in years 

^ THE TRAIL 

of the 

GRAND SEIGNEUR 

By OLIN L. LYMAN 

With Seven Superb Colored Illuetratione 
by J. Steeple Davie a.nd Clare Angell 



The icenet of thi< fine itory centre about Sacltet*s Harbor on 
Lake Ontario, and Kingston in Canada, where some not well known 
but very stirring events occurred during the early part of the cen- 
tury. Nature had done so much to make the region romantic that 
it attracted the French Refugees of noble lineage who were driven 
from France by the Reign of Terror, and who dreamed of building 
on the beautiful shores of the inland sea a new and more beautiful 
Paris than the one they had left behind. Mr. Lyman, with rare 
genius, has woven these romantic conditions into a story which is 
at once historically valuable and replete with the sort of entertain- 
ment that novel readers seek. 



CLOTH, RICHLY BOUND, $1.50 
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By MAX 


PEMBERTON 


Author of 


Kronstadt, 


etc. 


Drawings made by 
STANLEY L. WOOD 



A vigorous tale of the Franco- Prussian War. 
The mUicary scenes are drawn with spirit but the 
chief emphasis is laid on the little private drama — 
the story of the English wife of the French Calvary 
officer captured at Woerth, who is taken under the 
protection of an Englishman in the German army, 
and thereby awakens her husband's jealousy. It 
is by all odds the best of Mr. Pemberton's novels 
and that is saying a great deal. 

RED PAPER COVERS 50 Cts. 

New Amsterdam Book Co. 
156 Fifth Avenue, - New York 



The Way of a Woman with a Man 

The R.eden\ption 
Sandy King 

or, A BRIDE^S EXPERIMENT 

By CHARLES J. MANSFORD 

Author of Golden Shafts from an Eastern Quiver 
With frontispiece in colors 

This is a story of the humanizing 
effect of the presence and love of a 
pure, noble woman among the wild 
and rough characters found in the Aus- 
tralian " bush." It is a charming love 
story told with all the power and finish 
of a gifted writer. The author is one of 
the best known contributors to the 
Strand Magazine. 

Red Paper Covers 50c. 
New Amsterdam Book Company 

156 Fifth Avenue >< >< New York 



Under Sealed Orders will probably 
be Grant Allen's most widely read 
book. — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 



Under Sealed 
Orders 

BY 

GRANT ALLEN 

Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards 
NINTH EDITION 

Creditable to the splendid repu- 
tation of Mr. Allen and will add 
prestige to the lists of the New 
Amsterdam Book Company who 
publish it. — Washington Times. 

Red Paper Covers 50 Cts. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 

156 Fifth Avenue New York 
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